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The accompanying Statistical Report on Kolhapoor, which is now 

^ „ , , , „ published by order of the Right Honorable the 

* Subnutted to Go- • r-s *1 ^ i i i 

vernment by Major Oovornor in Council oi lionibay, has been pre- 

Graham on the 1st pared* by Major D. C. Graham, Political Siiper- 
hebruary 1854. intendent of that Estate, consequent on the fol- 

lowing Despatch from the Honorable the Court of Directors to the 
address of the Government of India, dated the 3rd June 1846. 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT (STATISTICAL). 

No. 6 OF 1846. 

Oun Governor General op India in Council. 

1. The great practical importance of statistical inquiries, and the attei 
which they now receive from the most enlightened European Governr 
have induced us to take measures for investigating the statistics of thr^ 
tries under our administration, and for arranging and preserving, ir^^^ 
convenient for reference, the information which may be attainable. 

2. With the view of accomplishing these ends, we have formed ^ 
Department in our Home Establishment, in which the requisite inq» ’ 
conducted, and the materials thereby obtained classified and com^ 

3. The voluminous records and documents in our posses? 
vast amount of statistical information, and the labours of t^’ 
ment will, in the first instance, be directed to extracting ' 
available for reference. These duties, which have alrcad 
continue for a long period to claim a large share of the tin 

the Department; but the results will be imperfect, unlc' 
tioii of our Governments in India, in collecting and ♦ 
information, we are enabled to remedy the defects, 
and^'QS the condition and circumstances of all countrie 
constantly varying, to note the changes which tirn 
produce. J 

4. We do not doubt that our servants will cl / 
ance for these purposes ; and as tfie aid which t' 
pect is not intended, and must not be perinitte 
with their ordinary duties, no detriment will aii 
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oil tlui contrary, much advantage may be expected from tlie transmission home 
of such information as to local details which so many of our servants cannot 
fail to possess. 

5. Information will be most dcsiniblc on such subjects as the following: — 
f.muL — Area. 

Geological structure. 

Natural aspect. 

Soil. 

Atmosphere and climate. 

Productions. 

Modes of cultivation. 

Prices of principal products. 

Tenure and occupation. 

Modes and rates of assessment. 

Labour employed, and its remunoraiion 
Watdf. — Navigable rivers. 

Description of. 

Length of. 

IIow far navigable. 

Vessels employed on them 
LaJm, — Description, and situation. 

'avals. — Their purposes. 

0 Length and depth. 

Vessels employed on them. 

Cost and return on the outlay. 

Wells and tanks. 

Means of irrigation in each district. 

Harbours, and shipping frequenting them. 
dcTowns and villages. 

Situation and general description. 

•^"umber of houses, and whether pukka or kntcha. 
rii-Numbers of people of different descriptions. 

, . loyment. 

-uages. 

't tion. 

" nd disease. 

• ^oops, especially with presumed causes of healthy or 
state, and the treatment (not strictly medical), found. 
‘ eful. 

^ and method of pursuing it. 
stitutions not educational, 

’ of Crime. • 

remuneration; and eiBciency. 
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Capital employed 

Imports and exports from ofliciul sources. 

Exchange. 

Weights and measures. 

Coins. 

Banking operations. 

Lending and borrowing. 

Modes of Transit and Communication , — By liiuif. 

By water. 

Impediments, and their duration. 

Fords, ferries, and bridges. 

Postal Arrangements. 

Taxation. 

Sources of revenue, and produce of each tax. 

Mode of collection. 

Number in Scebundee or other corps engaged m collceiing levenuc 

History and Antiquities; facts illustrative of early or more recent history 
and of changes, political, or agricultural. 

Public Buildings. 

(i. We heed scarcely observe, that in statistical iiivestigalious, the mo* 
rigid accuracy as to matters of fact is indispensable. Erroneous infonnati 
will be worse than none, because it can but tend to mislead, 

7. ^rhere may be some subjects, especially those relating to physical sc 
with which our servants gcnoially may not be minutely acquainted, a 
statement on these, or any other matters of inquiry, will be of any value 
they be both precise and accurate. Where the requisite measure of 
knowledge is not possessed by others, it may, perhaps, in many 
supplied by our medical officers, and their aid will, we doubt not, 
fully rendered whenever required. 

8. In conclusion, wo direct attention to tin following general 

9. In all cases, where practicable, reports should be the re* 
sonal knowledge of the officer reporting, and where such is t) 
be mentioned. 

10. Where, from any cause, the personal knowledge ( 
be extended to any object of inquiry, the authority on wl 
rests must invariably be stated, either in the margin, 
report. . 

IL When estimates only can be furnished, the { 
must be stated, and the reasons for adopting it. 

V2. Where information is orally given, it should be 
the time; in like manner personal observations s^u 
moment of making them. / 

13. Ill addition to the nanies by which places arr 
it woujd be desirable that the original names sh 
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lievUniigari^ and Urdu character, according to the best authorities, especially 
local and native. 

14. In regard to coins, weights, and measures, care must be taken to pre- 
serve uniformity as to valuation, comparison, and conversion, and to insure 
this, Prinsep’s useful tables may be taken as a guide. 

15. Where any material variations exist in different parts of any country, or 
divisions of a country reported on, the nature and limits of such variations 
should be precisely pointed out. 

IG, It will be observed, that the greater part of the instructions above given 
arc designed to insure accuracy, the importance of which wc have already 
adverted to. It is the more necessary to dwell upon this point, inasmuch as 
some previous attempts to afford statistical information are unsatisfactory, 
b<jcauso obviously incorrect. 

17, Thus in a calcnlation-> made of the population of the North-Western 
Proy'n^cs in (excluding the ceded districts on the Nerbudda, and those 
«*cdcd by the Raja of Rorar,) founded on an actual enumeration of the villages 
Jin those provinces, and a partial enumeration of the houses, the amount is* 
^iken at o2,t20G,S0G, and the number of square miles occupied by this vast 
^mss, as ascertained by measurement upoii a map, is stated to be GG,61(). 

MIS, rejecting fractions, it would give a population of 484 to the square mile; 
le iu an estimate of the population of the principal portion of the lower 
‘necsofthc Bengal Presidency in IS‘22, the amount is given at 37,503, 2(j5> 
e amount in sipiare miles (ascertained, as in the North-Western Provinces, 
surement upon a map) at 153,H02, affording no more than 243 inhabit- 
Mie square mile, little more than half the number claimed for the North- 
Provincc'S notwithstanding that the lower provinces contained the 
s of Calcutta, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, and the populous 
id them, 

the |)opulation of China, universally considered one of the most 
d countries, is, according to the highest Native:}; estimate, ooly 
:c mile.'f} 

in a statement of the statistics of the North-Western Pro- 

) i 

’’dor of the Lieutenant Governor, and bearing date the 25th 
, pbiting a view of the area and population of twenty-two 




State adveriiscineuts iu tlie Col'^utfa Gnzetfe are usually printed 
•n the Urdu or Arabic character. 


ut and population of British India, as officially returned by the 
1 liulia Company in Virst Appendix to the Third Rc])drt from 
douse of Commons, 1851. These statements have been adopted 
i'*st6uc (vide bis History of India, Vol. I. piifre 5). 

VmIc Davis’s China, page 415.) 

h (viih* (icographicai bictionary, Vol. I. page 582), the relative 
aboiiudiiig as it docs in capital, manufactures, and large 
iilc. 



districts, constituting by far the larger portion of those provinces, we observe 
particulars wliich lead us to suspect that even this later document is not 
trustworthy. Aligur, a district without any consideiabic town, is stated to llave 
an agricultural population of 66,679, and a non-agricultural population exceed- 
ing it more than eleven times, the number given being 644,499 ; while the 
district of Benares, containing the great and populous city of the same name, 
which, with its suburbs,. has been estimated to contain 200,000 souls, is said to 
have 299,167 agricultural inhabitants, and only 145,940 non-agricultural. 

20. We notice these extraordinary errors that we may impress, upon those 
who may be called upon to act upon our present orders, the necessity of 
employing such vigilance and attention as may be sufficient to guard against 
the transmission hereafter of any statement so deficient inaccuracy. 

21. It should be fully borne in mind that every statement that may be' 
furnished will undergo seaiching examination at home, and we trust that each 
one will be prepared with such care as may ensure our approbation. 

We^rc, &c. 

(Signed) J. W. Hogg, 

And fouitccn other DircctoiS. 


London, 6rd June 1846. 




STATISTICAL EEPOET OF KOLHAPOOE. 


According to the Poorans, this tract of country was originally called " Kur- 
vveer,” from the Goddess Malta Luxooiiiee using her mace (Kuv) in lifting 
tliis her favoured retreat from the waters of the great deluge ; and it afterwards 
received the name of Kolhapoor/^ from the demon “ Kole/^ who was defeat- 
gd and killed on a hill in the vicinity of the present eapital. Both designations 
are still cun ent among all classes. The word Kolhapoor, however, may owe 
its origin either to the Sanscrit Kulhar/' or to the Canarese “ Kolihu,” both 
terms signifying the Lotus. 

Division of the Country. — During the last six centuries, Kolhapoor has 
been subjected to many changes in its boundaries. \ 

At one period, in the twelfth century, the fenitory extended to the north of^ 
Satara and to the south of Goa, to the river Krishna and to the sea. It was 
afterwards partitioned into vaiious petty estates, and accounted a dependency 
of the Mogul. Reunited in 1700 by the great Shivajee, it was again separated 
by his descendants, and was finally deprived by thc'Biitish Government of its 
possessions in the Konkun and Southern Muratha Country. ^ 

The principality of Kolhapoor, consisting of a disposition of vale and moun- 
tain in a series of ranges, lunning generally in parallel lines eastward from 
the great Sahyadree chain, is now \ lounded on the north by Satara ; 
on the west by the Southern Konkun and Waree; on the south by the 
Collectorate of Belgaum; and on the east by the Putwurdhun Estates of 
Koorundwar, Meeruj, and Sanglee, together with a part of the Belgaum 
Collectorate. 

The possessions below the Western Ghauts form a portion of the Konkun : 
the hilly tracts have the general name of " Konkun Ghaut Matha,'’ and the 
valleys and plain country bear that of "Desh.^^ 

The entire State is divided into the followmg six Purgunas and nineteen 
Dependencies 

, Purgunas, 

1. Kolhapoor. • 4. Gur Inglu^is, 

2. Piinala. ^ 6. Sherole. 

^ 3, Bboodurgur. 6. Alle. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 
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T>ependmcm. 


Vishalgur, 10. 

Bowra. 11. 

Walwa. 12. 

Kagul. 13. 

Kapsee. 14. 

Iiichulkurunjee. IS. 

Toregul. 16. 

Jageer of Jugut Gooroo alias 1 7. 

Sunkcshwurswamec. 1 8. 

Jageer of llaojee Maharaj. 19. 


Jageer of Tatia Maharaj. 

Jageer of Josee Rao. 

Jageer of Raj Oopadliey. 

Jageer of Surlushkur. 

Jageer of Ilimut Bahadoor. 

Jageer of Jubtun Moolk. 

Jageer of Narayen Rao Ghatgay. 
Jageer of Ameer-ooI-Oomrao. 
Jageer of Hindoo Rao. 

Jageer of Bheem Bahadoor. 


Kolhapoor proper, consisting of its six Pnrgunas, is divided from Satara on 
the north by the river Warna, and is nearly encircled on the remaining three 
sides by the great feudatory Jageers of Vishalgur, Bowra, Kagul, Kapsee, and 
Inchulkurunjce, whose Chiefs exercise independent juiisdiction, and which, 
with the exception of the Inam State of Inchulkurunjec, were all held on mili- 
tary tenure, and were granted in olden times to obtain protection for the licb, 
centrical valleys. 

The Jageer of Vishalgur, above the Ghauts, is situated on the north-west 
corner. It contains 12,479 beegas of cultivated land, 14,748 inhabitants, 
dwelling in 20 towns and villages, and yields a net leveniie of Rs. 36,964. 

The Vishalgur possessions below the Ghauts consist of a divided interest in 
223 villages, and an exclusive right to 20 separate villages. The entire control 
and management, however, of this portion, are under the Collector of llutna- 
geereo, who remits the annual net balance of Rs. 29,000. 

Ranging along the summit of the Sahyadree Ghauts, for a distance of about 
46 miles, and spreading out on either side about 24 miles towards the sea and 
the Deccan plain, this estate is generally covered with dense jungle, and deeply 
intersected by rapid torrents and ravines. It is exceedingly difficult for military 
and public operations, and although the fort, along with the other strongholds 
of Kolhapoor, was dismantled after the outbreak in 1844, the mountain still 
rehiains a most formidable natuial position. 

1 he villages are small, and widely scattered ; the houses are built of sun- 
burnt brick, or mud, and thatched with grass, and the periodical rains being 
heavy, thick clouds constantly rest during the monsoon on the tops of the hills, 
exhibiting an atmosphere surcharged with moisture, which is more congenial 
to vegetable than to animal life. 

Aivhough possessing great natural advantages for irrigation, there is no ex- 
isting capital or enterprise. Rice, Nachneo, and Safwa are the principal crops. 
Ihe revenue is chiefly paid in kind, and a Government advance is/uecessary 
to enable tlie poor cultivator to plant his fiold. The soil is also poor^ and >viU 
not bear cultivation for more than two years in succession. 

The pusses' through this district from the sea coast are rough, aud hardly to 
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be ascended by ligbtly-laden cattle ; and the inhabitants, although very ignorant, 
are free from any distinguishing vice, and generally bear the marks of coarse 
food and an indifferent climate. 

The features of the adjacent Jageer of Bowra, which extends for 24 miles 
to the southward, and forms a barrier to the Waree State, are similar to those 
of Vishalgur. 

The forests are, however, thicker, and more happily situated, and furnish an 
abundant supply of excellent timber, which is floated in rafts down the rivers 
to the various maiket towns, whilst the bottoms of the dells afford rich crops 
of rice and tobacco. 

This Jageer contains 41,892 beegas of cultivated land, and 29,845 inhabit- 
ants, dwelling in 72 towns and villages, and yields a revenue of Bs. 27,747. 

The small Jageers of Walwa and Azra, a part of Inchulkurunjee, strike off 
at an angle eastward from Bowra, and form a portion of the southern protec- 
tion from Waree and the Carnatic. 

The Walwa district contains 2,637 beegas of cultivated land, and 3,075 
inhabitants, dwelling in eight towns and villages, and yields a revenue of 
Rs, 29,767. Azra^and Walwa belong to the Konkun Ghaut Matha, are 
thickly wooded, and occupy the low broken ridges and valleys which immedi- 
ately depend from the great Western Ghauts. They are thinly populated, on 
account of the continuous jungle, the indilferent soil, and the insalubrious 
climate. 

Kagul, Kapsee, and the remaining portion of Inchulkurunjee, fc»rm a part 
of the Desh, or open country, and conclude the Kolhapoor ring-fence to the 
south and east, affording protection from Nepanee, and the country of the 
Putwurdhuns, 

The surface of these districts is slightly undulating, devoid of all jungle and 
forest, and the waters all flow to the castwaid to join the river Krishna. 

- Kagul contains 17,012 beegas, and 28,290 inhabitants, dwelling in 70 towns 
and villages, and yields its owner a revenue of Rs. 1,80,738. 

The small Jageer of Kapsee is placed on the south-east corner; it contains 
6,021 beegas of cultivated land, and 8,035 inhabitants, dwelling in 13 towns 
and villages, and yields a revenue of Rs. 22,455. 

Inchulkurunjee, including the district of Azra, contains 13,831 beegas, and 
43,000 inhabitants, dwelling in 88 towns and villages, anil yields a revenue 
of Rs. 1,05,193. 

The Jageer of Toregul is completely separated from Kolhapoor by the 
Collectorate of Belgaum, and is situated on the confines of the Dharwar 
Talooka. 

It contains 78,484 beegas of cultivated land, and 30,000 inhabitants, 
dwelling in 32 towns and villages, and yields a revenue of Neelkunthee 
Rs. 62,194, or Qo/s Rs. 28,967. • 

The .remaining Jageers are scattered over the face of the territory; they 
are^ uftder the immediate control of their own chiefs^ and contain 
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an aggregate amount of 29,610 beegas of cultivated land, and 32,398 in- 
habitants, dwelling in 71 tovrns and villages, and yield an aggr^te revenue 
of Bs. 1,77,668. ' 

Khalsa Possession. — The Khalsa country remaining under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Kolhapoor Government is divided into six Purgunas : — 

Ist — Kolhapoor, which is situated in the centre of the territory, and encircled 
by the Punala Purguna to the north and west, by the Purgunas of Bhnodur- 
gur and Gur Ingliiz to the south, and by those of Alte and Sherole to the east. 

The Purguna of Kolhapoor contains a portion of hill as well as of open 
country. It extends east and west about 2 1 miles, and north and south 24 
miles, and contains, exclusive of the Mankuree freehold estate, 44,412 beegas 
of productive land. 

This amount is partitioned among 132 towns and villages. Of these, the 
largest, the capital, comprises 4,884 beegas, and the smallest 70 beegas. The 
first pays an annual revenue of lls. 20,929, and the other of Rs. 280. 

Of the 132 village^, 72 are held in Inam. The entire alienated land in thg 
district amounts to 34,761 beegas; and the remaining amount of Government 
land, 9,651 beegas, produces a net revenue of Rs. 62,200. • 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds — black, white, and red ; 
of which the red predominates. 

The villages have every appearance of comfort : 72 are situated on tlie river 
side, 50 on the plain, and 10 on the hilly country. The houses are built of 
bribk or stone, and either tiled or terraced. 

The total population of the whole Purguna, including the city and suburbs, 
amounts to 127,332 souls. 

2nd . — The Purguna of Punala is of an irregular triangular shape, and also 
contains a portion of hill as well as of open country. It extends east and 
west about 25 miles, and north and south 50 miles, and contains, independent 
of the Munkuree freehold estate, 28,800 beegas of productive land. 

This amount is partitioned among 193 towns and villages. Of these, the 
largest comprises 2,020 beegas, and the smallest 29 beegas. The first pays an 
annual revenue of Rs. 9,589, and the other Rs. 91. 

Of the 193 towns and villages, eleven are held in Inam. The entire alienated 
land in the district amounts to 2 1 ,084 beegas, and the remaining amount of 
Government land, 7,716 beegas, produces a net revenue of Rs. 62,629. 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds — black, red, and white ; 
of which red predominates. 

• Of the villages, 1 13 are situated on the river, and in the valleys, peculiarly 
adapted for the growth of rice, 45 on the plain, and 36 among the hills. 

The total population amounts to 63,974 souls. 

3r(L — ^The Purguna of Bhoodurgur contains a greater portion of hill tbftn 
openrountry. It extends east and west 86 miles, and north and south 36 
contains, independent of the Mankuree freehold estate 26^513 
of pj^ductive land. 
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This amount is pirtitioncd among 195 towns and villages. Of these, the 
larg^possesses 568 beegas, and the smallest 23 beegas. The first pays an 
annuW revenue of Rs. 3,444, and the other Rs. 39. 

Of the 196 villages, 59 are held in Inam. The entire alienated land in the , 
district amounts to 19,880 beegas, and the remaining amount of Government 
land, 6,633 beegas, pVoduces a net revenue of Rs. 35,107. 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds — black, red, and white ; 
of which the white predominates. 

Of the villages, 53 are on the river, 109 on the plain, and 33 among the 
hills. 

The total population amounts to 46,307 souls. 

Ath . — ^The Purguna of Gur Ingluz contains a greater portion of open than 
hilly country. It extends east and west 15 miles, and north and south 27 
miles, and contains, independent of the Mankurec freehold estate, 64,400 bee- 
gas of productive land. 

^ This amount is partitioned among 110 towns and villages. Of these, the 
largest possesses 2,133 beegas, and the smallest 80 beegas. The first pays an 
annual revenue of Rs. 2,534, and the other Rs. 262. 

Of the 1 10 villages, 50 aie held in Inain. The entire alienated land in the 
district amounts to 49,037 beegas, and the remaining amount of the Govern- 
ment land, 15,363 beegas, produces a net revenue of Rs. 30,619. 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds — black, red, and white ; 
of which red predominates. 

Of the 110 villages, 20 are on the river, and 90 on the plain. 

The total population amounts to 54,010 souls. 

bth , — The Purguna of Slierole is altogether open country. It extends east 
and west 1 8 miles, and north and south 39 miles, and contains, independent 
of the Mankuree freehold estate, 49,323 beegas of productive land. 

This amount is partitioned among 54 towns and villages. Of these, the 
largest possesses 3,177 beegas, and the smallest 288 beegas. The first pays an 
annual revenue of Rs. 19,873, and the other Rs. 2,609. 

Of the 54 villages, 32 are held in Inam. The entire alienated land in the 
distiict amounts to 40,060 beegas, and the remaining aiuount of Government 
land, 9,263 beegas, produces a net revenue of Rs. 69,181. 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds — black, red, and white ; 
of which black predominates. 

Of the villages, 28 are on the river, and 26 on the plain. 

The total population amounts to 50,162 souls. 

6/A.-*-The Purguna of Alte is also composed of open country. It extends 
east and west 12 miles, and north and south 15 miles, and contains, independ- 
ent of the Mankuree freehold estate, 31,420 beegas of productive land. 

This amount is partitioned among 42 towns and villages. Of these, the 
target possesses 1,666 beegas, and the smallest 275 beegas. The first pays an 
annJ /revenue of Rs» 17,174, and the other Rs. 1,953. 
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Of the 42 villages, IG are held in Inam. The entire rflicnntcd land in the 
district amounls to 23,871 beegas, and the remaining amount of Gov^ment 
land, 7,649 beegas, produces a net revenue of Rs. 54,323. 

The soil of the Purguna is divided into three kinds—black, red, and rocky ; 
of which red predominates. 

Of the villages, 16 arc situated on the river, and 27 on the plain. 

The total population amounts to 43,648 souls. 

The annexed statement exhibits in detail the extent of land, with the pro- 
ceeds in cash of the Petas as well as the estates belonging to Sirdars of the 
1st Class in the Kolhapoor State. 

Ar£a. — T he plain of Kolhapoor is estimated to be 1,797 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the summits of the separating ridges are estimated to rise 
above the plain for a height varying from 600 to 1,200 feet. 

The whole length of the principality, constituting the greatest extent from 
north to south, is SO miles, the greatest breadth from east to west is 68 miles, 
but the two small districts of Roybag and Torcgul are situated beyond the# 
natural boundary, and the total area may be computed roughly at 3,184 
square miles, or 2,610,880 Kolhapoor beegas. ^ 

Of this amount, 480,56*6 beegas arc cultivated, being about one-fifth of the 
entire surface ; the remaining four-fifths are composed of rocky sterile table- 
land, barely sufficient for the growth of a most infeiior desciiption of grass, 
with the exception of a portion of al)out 400 square miles, situated in the 
Konkun Ghaut Matha, which is at present covered with dense jungles of 
bamboo and forest trees. 

The Kolhapoor beega contains 3,800 square yards. 

Geological Structure. — Kolhapoor forms a portion of the great over- 
lying tiap forriKition of the Deccan. 

From the absence of stiatificd rocks, it is not an interesting field for geo- 
logists, and its minerals are confined to the products of igneous action, and 
their included minerals. The metals are not met with, except near the borders 
of the trap and stratified rocks. A portion of the sandstone formation, which 
is more clearly defined in ridges towards Belgaum, as shown in Sketch No. 1, 
is included in the southern portions of the district, and this is the diamond 
sandstone, which is found at Cuddapali and other places where diamonds are 
met with in the Madras territory. From the absence of fossils, its age has 
not been ascertained, but it is probably of the most ancient formation, being 
found generally among primary rocks. 

It is interstratified with clay and schistose rocks ; it invariably forms the 
upper strata of hills, the valleys between the hills being composed of limestone 
and schistose rocks, though in many places much altered, being in general 
converted into quartz rock, and characterised, particularly in the Punaia and 
lihoodurgur districts, by the great abundance of ores of iron which occur on 
points where the sandstone is altered by an igneou*s rock. 
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Prom the analogies between the Ghauts and the Ural mountains, copper 
was expected in the limestone, and it has been discovered below the Ehooiida 
Ghaut, diffused in coatings through a slaty limestone. The portion exposed 
contains it very minutely, and, unfortunately, the limestone in the valleys is 
covered with black soil, and no good sections are exposed, by which 
veins of the metal, if it be so concentrated, can be detected. The limestone 
is inferior to the sandstone, and is only developed at the foot of the 
Ghauts. The torrents carry down a great quantity of black sand, which 
contains iron. 

In accordance with the features peculiar to the zone of elevation of the 
Ghauts and the Malayan peninsula, that sandstone conglomerates, and almost 
every other kind of rock, have undergone a ferruginating process, — the clay- 
sdiist which is strongly dcvcIoj)ed in the broken land in the valley of the Punch- 
glinga has been metamorphosed by igneous agency into iron ore ; and when 
the trap is in the immediate vicinity, the lower beds of limestone arc dark co- 
loured quartzose. In the basaltic districts amygdaloidal trap is found with an 
earthy base, embedding three varieties of zeolites : pervaded in some places by 
seams^ of yellow ochre, probably a decomposition of hornblende rock, in other 
places by seams of white earth, a decomposed felspathic rock which might be 
used in the manufacture of porcelain, and in other places by indurated ferrugi- 
nous clay. 

It is not unlikely that gold may be found in the streams where the schists 
abound, and .also that some portions of the trap porphyry has gold dissemi- 
nated in it, and that both the common iron sand and grains of gold are derived 
from the decomposition or wearing away of trap rocks. • 

The English travellers Fitch and Newberry speak of Belgaum as a great 
diamond mart in 1583; but there is no legend even remaining of diamonds 
liaving been found among the sandstone formation of this tract. 

A singular arrangement of clay is observable at a bend of the river Punch- 
gunga, close to the town, perhaps occasioned by alterations in the course of 
the river, by upheaving of the adjacent country. 

This clay is found in octagonal columns, arranged perpendicularly, and 
separated by crystalline walls, which crystalline action must have been 
simultaneous with the drying of the clay. The clay was evidently deposited 
from water, as the up[)er portion is fine, and it gradually becomes more and 
more gross inferiorly, until below it is mixed with stones and boulders set in 
the same clay, as shown in Sketch No. 2. . 

Above and overlying this strata is the trap rock, which is burst through in 
many places, allowing the trees which are nourisiicd in the clay soil to pene- 
trate its layers. 

This layer is not enriched with any organic remains, and was probably 
formed under some extraordinarjj convulsion of nature, or heat and pressure, 
and considerable alterations of elevation seem to have been necessary to its 
develoj Aent. 
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The general geological formation of the country has, no doubt, exercised a 
peculiar influence on the character of the people. 

Here we see nature exhibiting a castellane appearance upon every eminence, 
a stronghold upon every hill, as if inviting the inhabitants to depend upon 
themselves, instead of upon the sovereign’s support, and encouraging in each 
petty chieftain that spirit of independence which is so striking a characteristic 
of the Natives of the Southern Muratha Country. 

Iron ore is often met with on the surface of the ground, in irregular masses, 
intermingled with other stones, but is chiefly obtained by sinking a shaft to the 
vein. 

The vein is generally hit upon at a depth of from two to ten feet from the 
surface, embedded in a thick layer of ferruginous clay mixed with a composite 
stone called by the Natives Janibla, probably on account of its conglomerate 
appearance, the nodules in whicli appear to have had a concretionary origin. 

The stratum of ore seldom exceeds eight or ten inches in thickness, and the 
bed, which is seldom wider than 30 or 40 feet, would appear to dip from north 
to south at an angle of about 12°. 

Natural Aspect. — The eastern and more fertile portioif of the State, called 
Desh, which in the season is covered with most luxuriant crops of jowarec, 
wheat, and tobacco, but greatly destitute of all timber, with the exception of 
the mango and babool, comprises the mouths of the different valleys into 
which the country is divided by the rivers Warna, Punchgunga, Doodgunga, 
and Hurnkasee, together with a part of the great level Deccan plain through 
which these tributary streams continue their course to join the river Krishna, 
whichdiere flows north and south, and forms a portion of the eastern boundary 
of the principality. 

The great Kolhapoor valleys, which are slightly undulating, are separated 
from each other by bare continuous ridges of broken table-land, running in 
low spurs at an elevation of about 950 feet above the plain, and in an easterly 
direction from the Sahyadree Ghauts, and the edges of these valleys are again 
intersected by numerous small tributary nullas leading into the river which 
runs in the centre of each valley. * 

The banks of the rivers arc plentifully studded with green babool trees, and 
the valley itself is dotted with villages, the sites of which, about three miles 
apart of each other, are easily distinguished by the luxuriance of the vegetation, 
and the large trees in their immediate vicinity, which line the lanes, and afford 
shade to work the numerous wells. 

From the village, as a centre, the cultivation extends around, gradually de- 
crea. ing in value, from the rich sugar and garden land near the walls, to the 
poor crops of Sawa which are planted on the confines of the neighbouring 
height, or to the very verge of the small strip of jungle which generally sepa- 
rates the localities. i 

From their gorge, for a distance of about 30 miles, the individual valleys are 
several miles in breadth, well cultivated, and bounded by eminences, many of 
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fantastic shape, but principally tabic-shaped, or conical, and whose summits 
have been in many instances converted into strongholds. Grain of every 
description is raised in great luxuriance, and even the hill-sides, when broken 
and built up into a succession of minute terraces, and cultivated, afford plenti- 
ful crops, especially of excellent rice, whilst groves of mangoes, tamarinds, and 
peepuls are to be seen in every direction. 

As they enter the hilly country, which extends for 35 miles from the Ghauts, 
and is called Konkun Ghaut Matha, the courses of the rivers become more 
rapid and tortuous. The hills also rise more abruptly, and become covered with 
wood, increasing in size from the low babool to the towering jack-tree. Large 
tracts of country are found clothed with coarse grass, and the cultivation, 
which is chiefly confined to rice, and the inferior sorts of grain, is only to be 
seen on the banks of the rivers, and immediately around the rude hamlets^ 
which are generally erected by the wild inhabitants under the deepest shade 
of the largest and thickest trees. 

The Kolhapoor Konkun is similar in its features to the other portions of 
that rugged tract. The country in general is wild and picturesque, and the 
vegetation most luxyriant. 

Soil. — The soil may be classed into four sorts — Kalee,” black ; Tambool,” 
red; “Mulee,” or Malwa,” the orchard and rice land; and ‘‘Kharee,”or 

Pandur,” white. 

The first two are considered the most valuable, and each sort is divided into 
three varieties, which are again sub-divided into various degrees of quality, 
according to productive power or locality, and which altogether involve a very 
complicated arranijeraent of 218 different rates of assessment. 

Portions of each description are distributed over every Purguna and depen- 
dency, the superior sorts decreasing in extent in the hilly tract near the 
Ghauts. 

The best black land is found near the rivers, and extends to an average 
depth of 5 feet throughout the bottoms of the valleys, to the sides or slopes of the 
hills, which are chiefly of a ferruginous formation: frequent wide seams of lime, 
however, pervade this red mass, and kunkur is spread for miles in small globules 
over the surface, especially in the Purgunas of Kolhapoor, Punala, and 
Sherole. 

A stiff, light-coloured soil, which is composed of decayed clay-slate, and is 
very retentive of moisture, and which is found equally on the hill-sides and 
in the smaller valleys, more particularly in the Purgunas of Punala and Bhoo- 
durgur, and the dependencies of Vishalgur and Bowra, is chiefly valued for 
the production of rice. 

Whilst from some portions of the black and red soils two and three crops 
can be annually raised with advantage, in the hilly districts the land is allowed 
to remain fallow from one to five years ; but generally throughout the country 
the superior portions of soil have oeen already appropriated, and are under 
cultiv| "on, and the only waste laud remaining of any extent is to be found 
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among the western hills, where the climate is by no means healthy, and where 
the present natural growth of low jungle and coarse grass docs not betoken any 
superior quality or dcjitli of soil. 

Tlie diflcrent soils, arranged under the following three heads, may be esti- 
mated throughout the State in the following jirojiGrtions : — 

Ls^, 31.9; 22.4; and 46.7 percent. 


Best. 

Boegas. i». K. 

1. Rice land yielding two crops, viz. rice, gram, peas, &c. 10,722 1 0 


2. Mulce ditto, or land on the banks of the rivers 6,880 12 0 

3. Mula ditto, garden hind .. .. .. 9,26‘1 1 6 

4. Kalce Mance, or black soil .. •. 130,112 7 3 


Total.. 1(31,976 1 9 

2nd Sort. 

1. Rice land 26,285 4 5 

2. Tambur, or reddish soil .. .. •• .. . 57,273 16 15 

3. Khurce Gowadur, land in the vicinity of villages . . 29,934 0 15 


Total.. 113,493 1 15 


Inferior. 

1. Mahasud Bhat, or coarse rice land .. .. .. 9,048 14 15 

2. Gerwut Juinccn, land containing chunam, See.. •• 15,604 4 0 

3. Mankand 22,901 10 10 

4. Mowat, or soft ground .. .. 5,645 13 15 

5. Ghatwul Jumecn. . .. .. .. .. ,, 21,061 14 10 

6 . Mel Junieen, land yielding crops every three years . . 39,477 19 15 

7. Wurkiis, ditto ditto ditto .. 38,066 13 6 

8. Kluukce, ditto ditto ditto .. 18,453 2 0 

9. Donguv Mai Koombree Jumecn .. .. ,, 61,032 6 3 


Total.. 231,291 18 13 
Grand Total .... Bcegas 506,761 1 17 


ATMOSPHERE AND CLIMATE. 

The climate of the Kolhapoor plain, which is raised at an elevation of 1,790 
feet above the sea, is temperate, like that of other portions of the Deccan. 

towards the Western Ghauts, which are covered with wood, and more 
tliorouglily saturated during the monsoon, the air is always cooler than in the 
plains, where, during the months of April, May, and Juno, hot suffocating 
easterly winds prevail. The entire district, however, is partially under tlie 
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hiHucnce of a sea breeze, whicli commences in the afternoon, and lasts till 
about 8 P. M., and heavy fogs frequently hang in the valleys and over the 
rivers during the cold season. 

By the annexed return of the range of the thermometer and register of the 
pluviometer at Kolhapoor, the average temperature at the station during the 
last five years has been 72 and the fall of rain on the plains 30 inches and 
18 cents. 

This supply, which is sufficient for the crops, is generally diffused over the 
monsoon period from May till November, seldom interfering with the work of 
cultivation, and presenting a succession of periodical showers rather than the 
continued down-pouring exhibited in the following return of the hilly districts 
towards the Ghauts : — 


Return of Fall of Rain in the TTilhj Districts of Kolhapoor, 


Districts. 

1848. 

1 

1849. 

18 

50. 

1851. 

• 

Ins. 

cts. 

Ins. 

Cts. 

Ins. 

cts. 

Ins. 

cts. 

Bowra 

.. 

.. 

281 

51 

291 

90 

253 

30 

Bhoodurgur 

67 

60 

109 

1C 

C3 

90 

5C 

75 

Punala 

43 

‘10 

73 

C 

Cl 

C4 

4C 

39 

Vishalgur . . 

89 

25 

77 

0 

4() 

0 

53 

70 


From its situation opposite a gap in the line of Ghauts, the city of Kolha- 
poor is favoured with a strong sea breeze, and the nights arc, in consequence, 
invariably cool. 

Meteors, igneous and luminous, are of frequent occurrence, and violent storms 
of thunder, lightning and wind arc unusually prevalent, not only at the com- 
mencement of the south-west monsoon, but occasionally at otlier periods. 
These storms appear to travel round the horizon, often commencing and dis- 
appearing at the same point, and not unfrc(juently making the circuit twice ; 
and although at times productive of disastrous clfecls, they exercise a beneficial 
influence on the healthiness of the climate. 

Numerous hill forts rise to a considerable height above the adjoining plain, 
and their summits, elevated nearly 3,000 feet ai;ove the level of the sea, afford 
a pleasant retreat from the hot winds prevalent in April and May : the hill fort 
of Punala more particularly, being in the immediate vicinity of the station of 
Kolhapoor, has been selected as a sanatarium ; and tl)e diniinisluid temperature 
and bracing qualities of the air, with the supply of pure water, have proved 
highly beneficial in restoring health. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Kolhapoor is, strictly speaking, an agricultural country, and all the Indian 
grains, and most of the fruits and vegetables, are raised in the principality. 

7 
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Rice and Nachnee, however, may be accounted the staple of the tract of the 
Konkun Ghaut Matha adjacent to the western range, which is most subject to 
heavy rain, and contains the greatest portion of rich red soil ; and the Jowaree 
in the valleys and Desh, where the season for husbandry commences later, and 
where the moisture is less abundant. 


The remaining productions of the country are — 


Wool. 

Butter and ghee. 
Honey and wax. 
Gums. 

Coloured earth. 
Iron. 


Hides. 

Horns. 

Timber. 

Medicinal plants. 
Farm stock. 


A fine description of basaltic trap, used for building purposes, and various 
roots which grow spontaneously among the Ghauts, and are used as food by 
the inhabitants, both above and below the Sahyadree range. 

The entire average estimated produce of the land in maunds of 64 seers, and 
its value, is as follows : — 


Doscription. 

Produce. 

Value. 



Maunds. 


a. 


Rice . • 

• • 

1,002,570 

14,50,906 

8 

0 

Jowaree 


620,904 

8,35,873 

0 

0 

Nachnee and inferior grains . . 


362,561 

3,62,516 

0 

0 

Wheat . , 


109,510 

2,31,678 

0 

0 

Gram .. 


128,393 

2,31,678 

0 

0 

Toor . . 


.04,308 

82,757 

0 

0 

Tobacco and cotton . . 


30,960 

63,976 

0 

0 

Sugar-cane 


313,680 

3,43,680 

0 

0 

Vegetables 


— 

2,31,678 

0 

0 

Total. . 

•• 

2,664,880 

38,31,742 

8 

0 


This amount of grain, therefore, together with the amount of excess of 30,000 
maunds imported from foreign countries, would provide, at the rate of upwards 
of 4 maunds annually, or nearly 3 seer per diem, a sufficiency for the daily 
food of each individual of the entire population. 

The land productions of Kolhapoor arc inserted in the following Tables No. 1 
and No. 2, containing a list of dry and garden crops, and showing the 
Murathee, English, and scientific names of the produce, the season of planting, 
and the number of months taken to reach maturity 
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of various kinds of Qrain and oih 
Seed required for the next Season, 
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lOOond 


Nachnee 


Sesamnm seed 


Kooltina 


23 Coriander seed 




obaOco 


8 Chillies 


Garlic 


0 


Sdagree 


Ojuons 
s[csrrot8 
5 


Candies. 

, m. 

P- 

1 

0 

0 

1 
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0 

0 

15 
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0 
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10 

0 

0 
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0 
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1 

8 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

15 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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1 

0 
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2 
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5 
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5 

0 
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5 
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5 
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5 
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4 
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15 
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0 
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Statement showing the Varieties of Grain produced in the Districts hordenng 
on the Konhun, together with the Quantity required as'Seed, and the Average 
Produce on Otw Beega of Land. 


Particulars. 


Quantity of 
Seed required 
to be sown per 


Probable Amount of Produce per Beega. 


Abundant 

Harvest. 


Medium 

Harvest. 


Bad 

Harvest. 


Maunds. p. s. 


iMaunds. p. s. Maunds. p. o. 


Maunds. p. s. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Rice 

Naglee 

Vuria 

Oorid 

Til 

Khupulti wheat 

Mcka 

Paotay 

Rala 

Rajgira 

Hurik 


0 13 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 
0 1 2 
0 1 0 
0 12 0 
0 1 2 
0 1 2 
0 2 0 
0 0 2 
0 3 0 


8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Q 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 

0 

0 

• 4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 









\t showing the probable Quantity of Grain, ^c. obtained at Kolhapoor gnd in the a^acent Countries for a Rupee. 
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Rice. — As an agricultural country, Kolhapoor is entitled to a high place 
among the territories in the Deccan. Its agricultural products are very varied, 
and each in its kind good. 

Rice of many varieties is cultivated throughout the territory, but more 
especially in the Ghaut Matha districts, which are under the more immediate 
influence of the heavy monsoon rain. 

The crop is raised in the rich valleys, and on the slopes of the hill-sides, 
where the cultivation is carried far up the ascent in a succession of well-defined 
terraces, artificially prepared, with embankments to retain the soil and regulate 
the supply of water. . ♦ 

The' rice crops of Kolhapoor form nearly one-third of the entire produce of 
the country. The grain is highly esteemed by the Natives, and considered to 
be the best in the Bombay Presidency ; more especially two varieties, one of 
which is grown in the district of Azra, and the other, the jeergah, or some- 
times, from thQ colour of the husk, called kalla bhat, which is thought to 
throw out, when cooked, a most delicious odour. 

About 838,310 maunds of rice are annually raised from an extent of about 
41,915 beegas, and^he following nineteen varieties are usually cultivated, and 
are arranged below according to their relative price in the market : — 


1 . Kalee sal. 

2. Tamsal. 

3. Jeergah. 

4. Ambe mohur, 

5. Bhogul. 

6. Wansea. 

7. Dodkee. 

8. Pudowlee. 

9 . Mahoon. 

10. Dalad. 


1 1. Chunsum. 

12. Mhasud. 

13. Joondhul bhat. 

14. Pandra bhat. 

15. Jog. 

16. Wurungul. 

17. Sawa. 

18. Gool Danene. 

19. Khavar. 


The rice, after having been cleaned from the husk and straw, is invariably 
stored in large wicker baskets (tutteah), and placed under the house-roof. 

The annexed table gives the expense of cultivation, and average profit on a 
beega of rice land. 

Cotton.— Cotton is grown only in the eastern part of the territory, forming 
generally about one-sixteenth of the produce of the village in which it 
is cultivated. 

Besides the fibre it yields, the seeds are given as food to cattle, the leaves to 
sheep and goats, and the dry stalks are used as firewood. 

A suflSciency only is raised to supply the internal annual consumption, which 
amounts to about 297 pukka candies, the net produce of 8,302 beegas ; the 
average price per candy is Rs. 60. , . 

Hitherto the cotton, which is of an average description, has been cleaned by 
the Native kuna, but American gins are now erected in various localities, and 
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an experiment is being made to introduce the New Orleans plant. The amount 
of waste land, however, is limited, and the ryots are averse to relinquish their 
present cultivatioiji of more profitable crops. The annexed return gives in 
detail the extent of land cultivated, and the general annual proceeds, together 
with the estimated profit on one beega planted with the two descriptions of 
cotton. 

Oil Plants. — Of the seeds which produce oil the most common are til and 
kurda, which are both used for eating and burning, and bhooeempog, which 
is used entirely for lights ; the remaining species for eating are : — 


1. Til. 

3. Korta. 

2. Kurda. 

4. Juwus. 

For lights : 


1. Til. 

5. Juwus. 

2. Kurda. 

6. Castor oil. 

3. Bhooeemoog. 

7. Ambada. 

4. Korta. 



For perfumes : Til. 


For medicines ; 

1. Kangonee. 3. Castor oil. 

2. Kuruja. 4. Mohuree, or mustard. 

Tqbacco, — Tobacco of the finest description is grown in small quantities in 

the villages near the river Krishna, of similar quality to the far-fiimed MeeruJ 
tobacco, which is deservedly considered to be the best in the Deccan, ' 
crop, from the peculiar locality, is uncertain, and only about 1,551 candies, 
raised in Kolhapoor, valued at Rs. 49,126. ^ 

Hemp. — As the cultivation of hemp is supposed to enrich the soil,^ 
generally sown in large quantities every alternate year in some of the^ 
required for sugar-cane, or for other rich produce. It is also sometimes 
along with the jowaree crops. 

The plants attain their full size of about 4 feet in height in three Ihs ; 
they are then cut down, and the pods separated from the stalks, which are kept 
soaking in water for about a week, for the purpose of decomposition A After- 
wards they are taken out; and exposed to the sun, and the process o^curing 
the fibrous matter is immediately commenced. 

This material is tied into bundles, which are afterwards soaked in water, 
and beaten, to effect a partial separation pf the fibres, which are finally twisted 
nto long smooth threads by means of an instrument called chattee. 

Hemp is a staple of great demand in the Kolhapoor market, and used for 
preparing gunny-bags and t\viue : about 3,068 candies, valued at Rs; 68,295, 
ire annully raised in Kolhapoor. 

Inpeeioii Grains. — ^The inferior grains of nachnee, rala, varia, and 
iurik, contain ^ttle aliment. One description, hurik, attains a highly 
itoxicating power when kept for any time pnder ground, all these grains are 
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considered injurious to health if taken untnixed with other substances. They 
are, however, easily raised among the ashes of burnt branches, and on hill-sidast 
where there is not sufficient nourishment for other cultivation. 

Leguminous Plants. — A great portion of the pulse family, ♦ the pea, 
gram, toor, moog, oorid, mutukia, paote, ulsoonda, kooltee, chuoli, and 
musoor, are raised on the intervening ridges of watered land. Toor, and the 
common field pea, however, are raised in fields as a winter crop. The grain of 
the pulse is generally in the first instance well soaked in Water, then thoroughly 
dried in the sun, and afterwards split in a common hand-mill ; the pods and 
bran are given to cattle. The pods of bo^cha, chuoli, hutga, and khursamlee 
or abayee, and all kinds of ghewda (beans), are sometimes used green as 
vegetables. 

Vegetables. — The various common Indian vegetables are good, abundant, 
and cheap, and among them may be especially mentioned the shrawun ghewda, 
a species of bean, and the brinjal. Potatoes and all European vegetables have 
succeeded well in private gardens, but the bazars have been hitherto supplied 
from Belgaum and the Mahableshwur Hills. 

Fruit. — ^The cultivation of fruit has been greatly neglected. The Kolhapoor 
mango requires to be sweetened with sugar, and all descriptions are of a very 
indifferent quality, with the exception of the plantain and jack, which grow to 
a large size. The soil and climate, however, are well adapted for the cultiva- 
tion of garden and orchard produce, and the experiments which have been 
made in grapes, oranges, and strawberries, have proved eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Coffee. — ^The coffee plant has been very partially introduced into Kolhapoor. 
The plant thrives luxuriantly, particularly on the more elevated grounds; and 
the berry, which is of an excellent flavour, obtains a ready sale in the bazar at 
6 lbs. per rupee. 

Flowers. — A general taste prevails for flowers throughout the country. 
Roses are in every village, and were introduced about sixty years ago ; the 
pach is very abundant, from which the famous essence of pachoolie is extracted, 
whilst the following plants are common in every garden : — 

1. Sewtee (Rosa gland ulifera). 11. M urwa (sweet marjorum). 

2. Mogree (Arabic jessamine). 12. Downa. 

3. Jaee (a kind of ditto). 13. Pach. 

4. Jooee (ditto). 14. Goolchuboo (Tuberose). 

5. Rpse. 15. White chapa(Michelia champaqa). 

6. Suda goolab (a kind of rose). 16. N^chapa. 

7. Son chapa(Champaca). 17. Mraunban (a kind of jessamine). 

8. Bukoolee (Mimusops elengi). 18. Motia (ditto). 

9. Duwud sewtee (Crysanthemum 19! Newalee (ditto). 

Indicum). 20. Pareejatuk (the coral flower). 

10. J[^8amine. 

{ 13 
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Sugar-cane.— The Kolhapoor sugar-cane is of good quality, and yields an 
abundant quantity of juice. There are four varieties : — 

1. The white or bhoga oos. 3. The striped or phonda oos. 

2. The red or kala oos. 4. The rattan or wurrah oos. 

Of these the three first require irrigation for eight months in the year, four 
months before and four months after the monsoon. 

The wurrah is cultivated on the banks of rivers, and irrigated only once, at 
the time of sowing; at other times it is supposed that sufficient moisture is 
received from the air through the leaves. The wurrah is sometimes mixed 
amongst the other varieties, althou^i sparingly, in consequence of the small 
quantity of contained juice. 

On an average, the produce of a Kolhapoor beega may be taken at 120 
maunds of goor cakes, and the value of the annual produce of the 2,864 bee- 
gas under cultivation, consisting of 17,184 candies, at the present rate of 
Hs. 20 per candy, may be estimated at Rs. 3,43,680, 

There is a great extent of rich soil, well adapted for the cultivation of t|^s 
valuable product, but in many places water is scarce, and as a rotation in this 
crop is absolutely necessary, and always upheld, the means of a common ryot 
are hardly sufficient for the consequent expense and delay; neither do the 
ryots engaged in this peculiar cultivation appear to be richer than their 
neighbours. 

The maturity of the cane is indicated by the skin becoming smooth and 
brittle, the juice sweet and glutinous, and the cane heavy. 

The cost and profit of cultivating a beega of sugar-cane may be estimated 
as follows : — 

Cost of Cultivation, 

To plough a beega of sugar-cane land takes fifteen days, and the expense 
would be — 


Feeding of 10 bullocks for 15 days, at 150 bundles per day, or 


2,250 bundles for 1 6 days, at Rs. 3 per 1 ,000 . . . . Rs. 6 12 0 

Feed and pay- to 3 men for 15 days would be— 

15 pylees of grain (nachnee or jondia) . . . .Rs. 1 8 0 

IJ pylee of dhal 030 

Salt 0 10 

Chillies 030 

Musalla 0 3 0 

In ready cash for 16 days, at Rs. 12 per annum . . 18 0 

3 10 0 

30 cart loads of manure to^be purchased, with cost of car- 
rying to the field .. .. .. .. .. 3 8 0 

She^p^s manure .. 1 Q 0 


Feed of 8 bullocks for 2 days in preparing the ground. . ' . . 011 6 


Carried Over, . . • Rs. 21 9 6 
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Brought over. i..R9.' 2t 9 6 
Cost of labour of 2 men at the above rate, to prepare ground . . 0:2.5 
12,000 pieces of sugar-cane of about 2 feet long, for planting, 

at Rs. 1,^ per 1,000 .. ,18 0 0 

Feeding of 2 bullocks for 8 months, for drawing the mote at the 
well, ai^the above rate . . . . . . . . . . ..2197 

Cost of wages to 2 men in food and pay for 8 months, to irrigate 

the field, at the above rate . . 38 10 8 

2 days’ ploughing again': cost of feed to 2 bullocks for 2 days. . 0 2 10 

After the sugar-cane has grown to al:iput 6 or 8 inches, a small 
description of plough is used, drawn by 2 bullocks, to plough up 
thegroundbetweentherows: costoflabourof 2menfor 2days. 0 2 5 

4 weedings, at 10 men per day, 40 men, at 2 seers of nachnee to 


each, valued at . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 300 

Kullow, or harrowing for 2 days. . .. .. .. .. 0 5 6 


JThe cost of the labour of 20 men for 1 day for fencing in the field. 18 2 


The total expense of planting a field of sugar-cane, and taking 

care of the same till it reaches maturity .. .. Rs. 105 3’ 1 

Expense of making Jagree. 

To make jagree from one beega of sugar-cane will take 10 days. 

Hire to 3 men, at 4 annas per day, for 10 days. These are the 
jagree boilers. The man attending to the fire, and the man 


introducing the pieces of sugar-cane into the mill . . Rs. 7 8 0 

Hire to other 13 men for 10 days, to assist in bringing the sugar- 
cane, driving the bullocks, &c. for 10 days .. .. 17 8 0 

Oil for lights, and oiling the mill.. .. .. .. 2 0 0 

Hira for a kahil, or iron boiler . . . . . . . . 5 0 0 

Hire to 4 men for 1 day, in erecting the mill . . . . 0 5 5 

Fuel for boiling the juice .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 00 

Earthenware pots, &c. .. .. .. .. .. 080 

Total expense in making jagree. . Rs. 47 13 5 


Share of the Prime Cost of the Cultivator’s Stock. 

Portion of the prime cost of 10 bullocks, valued at Rs. 125. 

These bullocks are estimated to be serviceable for 10 years, 
and their labour on 1 beega of sugar-cane field being required 

' tor about 1 month, will be Rs. 10 8 

Portion of the prime cost of 2 bullocks for,the mote, valued at 
Rs. 50. These bullocks are estimated to be serviceable for 
6 years, and their labour at the mote being required for 8 
months in the yehr> would ba* 5 8 10 


Carried over .... Rs. 159 10 0 
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Brought over. . . .Rs. 169 10 0 
Portion of the prime cost of a mote, ropes, &c. for 1 year • . 113 4 

Portion of the prime cost of a grinding sugar-mill, valued at 
Rs. 1 0, estimated to be serviceable for 6 years . • • • • • 2 0 0 

Portion of the cost of agricultural implements, valued at 

Rs. 6-8-0, and estimated to last 5 years ^ 0 16 

To dig an ordinary well to supply water for 1 bcega of sugar- 
cane will, on an average, cost about Rs. 160, the interest of 
which per annum will be at 9 percent. Rs. 13-8-0; front 
which sum deduct one-fourth, which the Koonbee makes by 
vegetables, onions, &c. irrigated by the well, three-fourths, or 
Rs. 10-2-0 will remain to be added to the cost of a field of 


sugar-cane per annum. • .. .. •• •• •• 10 2 0 

Tax for 1 beega 20 0 0 

Total of cost.. Rs. 193 10 ^9 
Profit. 


A beega of best sugar-cane will produce about 1 1 candies of 
jagree or raw sugar : of this, allowing 1 candy for byta, and 
other distributions amongst II ukdars, passengers, beggars, &;c. 
will leave 10 candies, which on an average may be estimated 

to be worth Rs. 200 0 0 

12,000 pieces of sugar-cane for the next year’s planting . . 18 0 0 

The leaves of the sugar-cane used for thatching houses, valued at. 6 0 0 

Total value of produce .. ..Rs. 223 0 0 

Deduct amount of expense •• •• .. .. 193 10 9 

Amount of net profit per beega of best sugar-cane ..Rs. 29 6 9 

Ditto of ditto ditto of worst kind .. .. 18 0 0 
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Statement showing the average Quantity of Land cultivated for the 
Sugar-cane in the State of Kolhapoor and its Dependencies . ' 


& 

B 

C3 

Names of the Distiicts. 

Estimated Cul- 

tivation of Cane, 
in Beegas of 
40,000 feet 
square each. 

Estimated Pro- 
duce of Cane, in 
Candies. 

Amount. 

4 

1 

Peta Kurweer . . 

Rupees, 

481 

Candies. 

2,886 

Rupees. 

57,720 

2 

Ditto Alte . . 

836 

5,016 

1,00,320 

3 

Ditto Sherole . . 

304 

1,824 

30,480 

4 

Ditto Gur Iiigluz. . 

463 

2,778 

35, .m 

5 

Ditto Punala 

316 

1,896 

37,920 

6 

Ditto Uhoodurgur 

204 

1,224 

24, 180 

7 

The Estate of Kagul (including 
Walwa) . 

98 

.)88 

11,760 

8 

Ditto of Jlowra .. 

20 

120 

2,400 

•9 

Ditto of Vishalgur 

14 

84 

1,680 

IQ 

Ditto of^ Incbulkurunjce. 

128 

768 

15,360 


Total. . . . 

2,864 

17,184 

1 

3,43,680 


Wool. — T he quantity of wool pioduced in the different petas of the 


Kolhapoor State may be ebtiinated as follows : — 

There aie in round numbeis — 

In the Kurweer peta •• •• 26,000 sheep. 

In the Alte ditto .. 20,000 „ 

In the Punala ditto 10,000 ,, 

In the Sherole ditto 30,000 „ 

In the Bhooduigur ditto 5,000 „ 

In the Gur Iijgluz ditto 25,000 „ 

In the different villages Kejd by Jagcerdars, Inani- 
dars, &c 30,000 „ 


Total number of sheep. . . . 145,000 

The average quantity of wool obtained from one sheep amounts to about 
half a pound, and as the number of sheep kept continually as stock is returned 
at 145,000, and the number for annual consumption at 107,S75, the aggregate 
produce of ^ool obtainable would amount to 198,437 pukka seers, which is 
valued at Rs. 33,073. 

About 100 candies of wool are also imported into Kolhapoor, which, 
together with the quantity produced, are consumed in the manufacture of 
cumblees, numdas, chap for country saddles, and cachola, a kind of waistcoat 
used by the cultivators in the rains towards the Konkun. 

The sheep is shorn twice a year, generally when the wool attains the length 
of six inches. 
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The best description is produced in the petas of 6ur Ingluz and Sherolei 
and the estate of Toregul. It is generally black and soft, and is called saole. 

The supply of cumblees manufactured from this Kolhapoor staple is 
siiflicient to afford a fresh cumblee once in five years to the 600,000 inhabit- 
ants who absolutely require the article. 

Butter and Ghee. — Butter is sold according to weight, the average cost 
bein^ at the rate of about 6 seers (of eighty rupees weight) for Rs. 1. 

Ghee is made by clarifying the butter, and the process is very simple. 
The butter is in the first instance melted in a copper pot, and exposed to a 
considerable degree of heat, to cause a rapid evaporation of the water. After 
the water has evaporated, the pot is taken off the fire, and a little salt and a 
few drops of water are added. The pot is then covered, and allowed to cool, 
and a few betel or turmeric leaves are afterwards thrown in, to remove the 
rancid smell. 

The butter is made chiefly in the forests of the Punala and Bhoodurgur 
petas, and the estates of Bowra and Vishalgur, and in these locations large 
herds of cows and buffaloes are kept by Dhiingurs, a caste^of people who have 
no fixed habitation, but wander from hill to hill, wherever water and forage are 
most plentiful. 

The Dhungurs seldom part with their milk, but make it all into butter, which 
is sold to a class of BaTiians called Gowarees, who clarify the article, and 
export it when converted into ghee, to Vingorla, Malwun, Rjijapoor, Rutna- 
geeree, and Goa. 

The ghee made from the butter procured from the Dhungurs is seldom 
purchased or used in Kolhapoor, in consequence of the very offensive smell 
which proceeds from the butter being kept until putrid, in pits under ground, 
before being boiled down. 

The seer of sixty rupees weight is used in their butter transactions by the 
Dhungurs, and the rates vary from 10 to 12 seers per rupee. Three-fourths of a 
seer of ghee is obtained from a seer of butter, and the article is supplied to the 
Kolhapoor bazars from the adjacent villages, where the ryots generally keep 
two or three buffaloes and cows for the purpo.se. 

The ootum, or 1st sort ghee, is produced in the towns of Kagul, Sherole, 
Hoopree, Alte, Rookdee, Kurweer, &c:, and costs Rs. 4-4-0 per maund. 

The mudhium, or 2nd sort ghee, is produced in Kapsee, Gur Ingluz, &c., 
and costs Rs. 3-12-0 per maund. « 

The kunisht, or 3rd sort ghee, is produced at Bowra, Mulkapoor, Bhoo- 
durgur, Punala, &c. It costs Rs. 2-12-0 per maund, and owes the inferiority 
in quality to the bad pasture obtainable in the countries adjoining tho Ghauts* 

In the Kolhapoor bazar ghee is sold at the rate of about 3| seers of eighty 
rupees weight for Rs. 1 , and the wholesale price charged by the Banians 
about Rs. for the maund of 12 pukka seers of eighty rupees weight, *atid at 
this rate the profit upon every rupee may be estimated at 4 annas* . j 
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\ i7o9mfMp2uin.~The quantity of ghee consumed during th^ year by the 30,000 
individuals (Bramins, Muratha Sirdars, Mankurees, Soukars, Omzars, &c.) 
who can afford this luxury, and who take on an average about a tola for each 
individual per day, amounts to 270 candies per annum ; and this, calculated at 
Rs. 80 per candy, would show a value of Rs. 21,600. A further portion of 105 
candies of ghee, valued at Rs. 8,400, is consumed by the families of other 
castes, showing altogether the total value of consumption at Rs. 30,000. 

Of this sum, the amount of value of about 225 candies of ghee, which is 
made in ^e Kolhapoor State, is Rs. 18,000; and deducting the value of the 
quantity below the Ghauts for sale, being about 37) candies, at Rs. 84 per 
candy, the share of Kolhapoor produce consumed in the country would amount 
to Rs. 15,000. The remaining portion of 187) candies is imported from the 
surrounding Putwurdhun ilakas, Sunkeshwur, Moodhole, Vizapoor, Bagul- 
kote, Pundhurpoor, &c., and is valued at Rs. 16,000. 

When old, the ghee is used ointment for healing wounds, and there is a 
sjsall covered tank in the fort of Puwungur where the article has been stored 
up for the last cenitury, and to which eager application is made on the 
occurrence of any severe bodily injury. 

Honey and Wax. — Honey and wax are principally procured in the forests 
and Ghauts, in the Bhoodurgur and Punala petas, and the estates of 
Bowra and Vishalgur. 

The following are the four different kinds of bees from which honey is 
obtained ; the kalbec or agea ; the sataroo ; the powai ; and the kantaloo. 

The combs of the kalbee or agea bees are found on the faces of the rocky 
cliffs, on the natural scaips of precipices, and hanging also from the boughs of 
large trees ; and a single comb from this description of bee is often obtained 
containing 20 seers of honey. 

The vocation of taking the combs is exceedingly dangerous, as the precipi- 
tous scarp on which they are fixed is often many hundred feet in perpendicular 
depth, and the man must be lowered down along the rocky face in a cradle 
slung upon a single rope to wherever the bees have located. When opposite 
the spot, an oscillating motion is given to the rope from above, so as to throw 
the cradle inwards towards the rock, and enable the hunter to reach and cut 
off the comb. The men are provided with a bundle of chips of the bherla or 
soor mad, which are kept on fire, and the smoke effectually keeps the bees at 
a distance, especially as night is the time always taken advantage of for 
the attack. 

The comb of the sataroo bees is found in the clefts of rocks, and on small trees, 
and^ the quantity of honey obtained from one hive is generally about 2 seers. 

The comb of the powai is found in the cavities of large rocks, and in the 
hollows of decayed trees. The best honey is obtained from this bee, and when 
kept for any length of time, it invariably crystallizes. The quantity of honey 
obtained from one hive is generally about half a seer. 

13 
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The combs of the kantaloo bees are femnd in thorny bashes, and small treesj 
and the cells are always formed round a single branch, and not banging from 
it, as with the other kinds of bees. 

The greatest quantity of honey in these districts is collected in the month of 
April, when the dhaeetee tree ( Orislea toment 4 ^i^^) vliA karwee are in blossom^ 
Honey is also found in the month of August after the cessation of the rains, 
but the honey obtained at that time is not so good, and, being watery, will not 
keep for any length of time. 

Honey and wax smuggled by the villagers are exchanged by them with the 
Banians for oil, and these articles are generally brought for sale to all the 
market towns of the peta. , 

The contract for the sale of honey and wax is annually farmed at an average 
sum of Rs. 20, and the following quantities are disposed of annually ; — 

Honey 1 1 candies, at Rs. 60 to 80 per candy. 

Wax 7 ditto, at Rs. 160 to Rs. 200 per candy. Of this 3 candies of honey 
and 2 candies of wax are exported to the eastward, and the i'emainder is con- 
sumed in the State. 

t 

Murathas, Koonbees, and Kolees arc employed in extracting the honey, aiid 
preparing the wax, which is boiled with a small portion of turmeric to increase 
the brightness of the colour. 

Gum. — Gums are procured from the following trees : bal^ool, mango, khair, 
dhowree, shewga, and sowree. 

Although the babool produces the best description, and largest amount in 
proportion, the exudation fiom the khair tree is much valued by the Natives, 
in consequence of its supposed medicinal qualities. This gum, when in a pure 
state, is sold at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 per maund, whilst the gum from the babool 
and other trees fetches in the market only about Rs. to Rs. 2 per maund. 

The average annual amount of gums sold diroughout the State of all 
descriptions is estimated to be 200 maunds, of the value oftRs. 300. 

Coloured Earths. — ^The coloured earths, yellow, white, and red, which are 
a decomposition of the hornblende and felspathie rocks, or indurated ferrugi- 
nous clay, are in general use throughout the ^ountry for rough-painting the 
house-walls. They are of little value, however, in the market, and only used 
by those who cannot afford to purchase the better descriptions of foreign 
pigment. 

♦ 

Iron. — Iron ore of three varieties — boregale, sheelga, and tatha — exists 
throughout the Kolhapoor territory, but principally in the districts of Vishalf 
gur, Punala, and Kolhapoor proper, a<^ining the abutments from the great 
Western Ghauts, and is generally found close to the sor&ce of the ground 

The process of extracting the metal, though simple, is tedious and expR| 9 ve, 

the ore being in the first instance dug out with shovels and crow>bars firoitt the 

pit, which is never excavated beyond eight or ten feet, and is then deserted for 

another opening. / 

« 
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Carried in widker beidcets to tiie fln-nace, a rimj^ hole in the g|rQOBd» lined 
with moistened clay and powdered dint, the lumps of ore are ptUmised by 
large hammers^ud the powder is submitted toHhe influence of a pow^ul fire* 

Charcoal is invariably used^during the process of melting, the flames being 
hept strongly ignited by mean^tf bellows worked by the hands of the labourers, 
and the quantity of metal produced varies from 33 to 66 per cent, of the 
weight submitted to tjie action of the fire. 

In extracting a ton of iron the labour of 56 men is required for two days, 
and an dctual cost inured of about Rs. 28. The market price is from Rs. 37 
to Rs. 42 per ton, obt the Native metal is hard, brittle, and exceedingly 
laborious to work. 

The number of furnaces throughout the principality amounts to 30, producing 
annually about 225 tons of metal, and aflbrding employment to 180 miners. 

Hides and Hobns. — Previous to the Occupation of Kolhapoor by the British 
troops, the slaughter of cattle was not allowed ; the hides of animals who died 
a *natural death affiirded a scanty stock, and indeed the supply is still insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand, and a portion is imported from the adjacent countries 
of Belgaum and the Putwurdhun estates. 

The returns of homed stock throughout the State give an amount of 309,000 
' animals, and according to the per-centage of mortality 77,000 hides would be 
available for the purposes of tanning, and are annually disposed of by the 
Mhars to the Dhers at from 8 annas to Rs. 1 a hide. 

A small portion of the horns are used by the Dombaee, an itinerant class, 
who obtain a livelihood by tumbling, in making combs, powder-horns, snuff- 
boxes, bows, &c. ; but the greatest bulk, amounting to about 208,000 seers in 
weight, and valued at about Rs. 1,300, are exported to SatUra for final trans- 
mission to Bombay. > 

Timber. — The Western Ghauts are generally very thickly wooded, and a 
quantity of the timber is large and gCod ; the expense and difficulty of removal 
to any market, however, have hitherto proved too great for the reception of a 
constant supply ftom the hilis, and the forests which furnish the timber used 
in Kolhapoor are situated at at^istance of 10 or 15 miles fiom the crest of the 
Ghauts, and adjoining the tributaries of the Punchgunga, Doodgunga, and 
Hurukasee, along which rivers the rafts are floated down immediately after 
the monsoon to the various market towns. 

The two principal forests, the Kolilc and Patuk, are computed to extend 
over a tract of 300 square miles. They are now under the charge of paid 
keepers, and attention is being preserved towards planting the seed of the 
most usefiil descriptions of trees, as the former wholesale and unrestrained 
filing had neariy exhausted the good stock. Leave, however, is fredy given 
by the Durbar to all specific applications from respectable inhabiUhts for any 
supply they may require. The Mowing is « list of tite names of the timber 
grown, with their uses 
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Li^i containing the Names and Uses of the various descriptions of Timber 
indigenous in the Kolhapoor HiUs and Forests. 


No. 


Names of Timber. 


Good. 



Bemarks. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Jack (Artocarpus integrifolia) 

Boorumba . . 

Vowlee (Ulmus laureifolia) 

Womba (Nephelium loDganum) . . 

Haidce (Nauclea parviflora) 

Nania (Lagerstroemia shee), . 

Kajra (Nux vomica).. 

Patee 

Sheaaee (Lymelina arborca) 

Saya or teak (Tcctona grandis). 

A yen (Pentaptera coriacea) 

Jambool (Calyptranthes janibolana) 

Siswa or blackwood (Dalbcrgia latifoL). 

Kalce koodee (Wrightia fructoria). . 

Kinjlee (Pentaptera paniculata) . . 

Gelnee (Vaugucria spinosa). 

Dhowda (Grislea tomentosa). 

Jamba (Eugenia jambosa). 

Kunchuii (Bauhinia variegata). 

Kulumb (Nauclea cadamba). 

Satween (Echites scbolaris). 

Payeree (of the genus Ficus). 

Sone cbapa (Michelia cbampaca). 

Babool (Acacia Arabics). 

Letow. 

Kowtee (Feronia elephantium). 

Neo. 

Dung funuSi or ivild jack (Artocarpus integrifolia). 
Pootus. 

Sujnee. 

Sarwal. 

Koodia (Echites antidysenterica). 

Lomee (Ziziphus albeus). « 

Baluut limb (Melia azadirachta). 

Ajrun. 

Moha (Bassia latifolia). 


Good. 

Good for buildings. 

Good for dry purposes. 

Good ; durable in water. 
Good for rough purposes. 
Good ; durable iu water. 
Good for dry purposes. 

Good for buildings. 

Good for making palanquins. 

Good ; durable in water. 
Ditto ditto. 

€ 

Good fq^r dry purposes. 

Good ; durable in water. 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


Raewul or Common. , 

Padley (Bi^omia chelonoides) * .. 

Khjrree (Mimosa catechus! 

Anjun (Hardwickiabinata). 

Koomba (Carega arborea) 

Narum 

Kattay hussun (variety of Briedelia montana) . . 
Palley hussun (ditto ditto! 

Heerda (Chebulic mijrobalan) 

Kurra 

Noaojun 


♦ 

6ood;8trong; durable in water. 
Very strong ; durable in wat^r. 
Good ; durable in water. 

Good ; not durable in water. 
Good for dry purposes. 

Good ; durable in waters 
Ditto ditto. 

Good for diy purposes. 

Good } duraUe in water. 

Good ftr dry purposes. 
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No. 

t 

Ni||pDe8 of Timber. 

Remarks. 

47 

Adoolss (Justicia gendarussa). 


48 

Culwan. 

« 

49 

Aolee (Phyllan thuscmblica). 


50 

Chandwad. 


51 

Hella. 


52 

Fassee. 


53 

Kinvce. 


54 

Buchia (Siphonanthus Indica). 


55 

Dhatna. 


56 

Huldia. 


57 

Marlook. 


58 

Dha^un. 


59 

Lokhdce. 


60 

Mahroon (B^ssia latifolia). 


61 

Kurrumbul (Averhoa carambola). 


62 

Sooree (Bombax heptaphyllum). 


63, 

Oomber (Ficus glonierata). 


64 

Lunbara (Melia azadiracbta). 


65 

Warus. • 

• 

66 

Perroo (Poidium pyriferum) . 


67 

Kunjal. 


68 

Kurunja (Galedupa arborca). 


1 

Maise or Chewas. 


2 

Bamboos. 


3 

Karwecs. 

/ 


The prices at which the above descriptions of wood are sold are as follows 
Timber used for Building Purposes. 

Beams 7 cubits long and 3 inches thick, are sold at Rs. 1 each, or every 
beam generally 9 cubits long is sold at 7 annas per every cubic inch. 

Beams of the same let^h, when thick above 5 inches, cost each 8 annas 
per every cubic inch. 

When they are above 9 inches in thickness, the price of each beam is 14 
annas per cubic inch. ' 

Posts generally 4 cubits long are sold at 8 annas per every cubic inch. 

Burgas or joists 4 cubits long, and 3 or 4 inches broad, are sold at Rs. 16 
per 100 ; joists 16 cubic inches thick are valued at Rs. 25 per 100. 

Small beams, from 8 to 10 cubits long and 9 inches in circumference, are sold 
at the rate of Rs. 25 per 100. 

Small beams of the same length, 6 inches in circumference, cost Rs. 10 per 

100 . 

Smsdl beams 12 inches in circumference are sold at the rate of from Rs. 35 
to Rs. 40 per 100. 

Planks 4 cubite long, 1 or 1^ inch thick, and 6 inches broad, are sold at 
Rs, 16 per 100. 
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Planks inches broad cost Rs. 20 per 100. 

Rafters 8 or 9 cubits long arc sold at from Rs. 5 to HI. 6 per 100. 

Bamboos 10 cubits long, and from 6 to 6 inches in circumference, are sold 
at from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 per 100. 

Chewas or maise 1 inch thick, and 10 to 14 cubits long, are sold at from 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per 100. 

Bundles of karwees from 4 to 6 annas each. 


Timber used for Agricultural Implements. 

1 Nagur (plough) is sold from 12 annas to Rs. 1-4-0. 

1 Koolow (weeding implement) from 4 to 6 annas. 

1 Kiswun (a kind of ditto) from 4 to 6 annas. 

I Pata (a boaid) from 4 to 6 annas. 

1 Joo (yoke) from 8 to 12 annas. 

1 Sewul (ditto) from 3 to 5 annas. 

1 Kooree (sowing implement) from Rs. 1-8-0 to Us. 2. 

1 Cart from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. 

1 Wheel for drawing water from 4 to 6 annas. ' 

1 Ditto ditto from 12 annas to Rs. 1. 

1 Goota (levelling implement) from 4 to 8 annas. 

1 lludgee (sowing ditto) from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. 

1 Moogna from 6 pies to 1 anna. 

1 Ghana (machine for squeezing sugar-cane, kernels, &c.) from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15. 


1 Kalpa (weeding implement) from Rs. 1 to Rs. 2. 

Fuel. — Fuel brought in rafts down the river is called hondas, and is sold at 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 per 1,000 pieces, weighing from 1 J to 2 candies. 

The hondas arc generally supplied by Konkunee Mhars and a few 
Koonbees. 

The following inferior kinds of wood are used for fuel : — 


Baya (Cassia fistula). 

Seerus. 

Dhaotee. 

Rametta. 

Kutkee. 

Asta. 

Bharungee. 

Aolee Toortee. 

Kala Koordoo. 

Koordoo. 

Pangara (Erythrina cristagalla). 
Golee. 

Govida. 

Uussoler. 


Gorella. ^ 

Soorungee. 

Kurowndee. 

Kurunja. 

Beebha. 

Patree. 

Chandwar. 

Ser. 

Tamarind. 

Mango. * 

Pimpree. 

Pullus (Butea frondosa). 
Apta (Bauhinia tomentosa). 




The expense in cutting and conveying fuel to the landing-place in Kolhapoor 


is estimated as fbllows!‘: — 

Cutting #,000 pieces of wood Rs. 1 0 0 

Labour to carpenters for boring holes . • • • • • . • 0 12 0 

Bringing it to the water’s edge 080 

Hire of the men accompanying the wood down the river • • 0 8 0 

Wild vines, for securing the wood together .. .. ^0 6 0 

Tax 0 8 0 


Total. . . . Rs, 3 10" 0 

Saleable in Kolhapoor for . . • • . • • . 6 0 0 

Profit per thousand . • » • • • . • . . Rs. 2 6 0 


The Sonarees, a class of people who trade in fuel and charcoal, also bring 
fuel on asses from the forests, and sell it at Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per caudy. 

The profit and expense to these men may be reckoned as follows - 
flire of 1 man for cutting 10 loads of wood, weighing 12J 


maunds • • « • • • • • • • . « . Rs. 0 4 0 

2 days’ feeding for 10 asses .. .. .. 030 

Hire to 2 men for 2 days for driving 10 asses, at Rs. 4 per 

mensem to each • • • • • • • . . . . . 0 8 0 

Rs. 0 16 0 

The price of 12 J maunds of wood in Kolhapoor. • •• 2 10 0 

Profit Rs. 1 11 0 


Ten asses make six trips in one month for eight months in the year. 

The Sonarees also purchase and cut down babool trees for sale. 

Babool wood makes the best fuel, and is sold at from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 5 
per candy ; but the wood is heavy, and being sold before it is sufficiently dry, 
a higher rate of profit is obtained than from the common wood of the forest. 

The expense and profit in the sale of babool wood may be reckoned as 
follows ' 

1 tree, from which 2 candies of wood can be procured, will cost.. Rs. 2 0 0 

Labour to 1 man for 3 days, to cut the tree 0 6 0 

Feeding for 1 day to 40 asses for bringing the wood . . . • 0 12 0 

8 men for driving 40 asse^ for 1 day, at 2 annas each . • 10 0 

Labour to 1 man for 4 days to hew the wood into small pieces. • 0 8 0 

Rs. 4 10 0 

2 candies of babool wood is valued in Kolhapoor at Rs. 4-8-0 


peir candy . . . • . • • 9 0 0 

Profit on every 2 candies of wood . • . • . . , . Rs. 4 6 0 


The fuel used for preparing the fields in the hilly country is taken from 
the branches of all the trees mentioned in the above statement, and also from 
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other jungle shrubs, which are scattered over the hills adjacent to the villages, 
where the process of burning the fields, called by the Natives turwa, is 
carried on. • 

The following statement shows the description, quantity, and price of timber, 
used for building and agricultural purposes, and fuel annually brought into 
the city of Kolhapoor: — 

Wood used as fuel, weight 40,000 candies, 


price at the rate of Rs. 4 per candy . . Rs. 

1,60,000 

0 

0 







— 

1,60,000 

0 

0 

Wood for agricultural purposes : 







75 poles of ploughs, at Rs. 1 each 

75 

0 

0 




80 pieces for koolovvs, certain agricul- 







tural implements, at 8 annas each. 

40 

0 

0 




80 ditto for yokes, at 8 annas each . . 

40 

0 

0 




25 ditto for koorees, ditto ditto, at Rs. 







1 per piece 

25 

0 

0 


^ ' 


160 ditto for pegs for yokes, at 4 pieces 


r 





per rupee.. 

40 

0 

0 




240 pieces for weeding implements, at 







8 pieces per rupee . . 

30 

0 

0 







— 

260 

0 

0 

Wood for buildings : 







500 long square beams, 1st sort, at Rs. 4 







each 

2,000 

0 

0 




300 ditto ditto, 2nd sort, at Rs. 2 each • . 

600 

0 

0 




500 ditto ditto, 3id sort, at Rs. 1 1 each . . 

625 

0 

0 







— 

3,225 

0 

0 

2,000 joists, 1 st sort, at 4 per rupee 

500 

0 

0 




500 ditto, 2nd sort, at 6 ditto 

83 

0 

0 





— 


-r- 

583 

0 

0 

1,000 long poles, 1st sort, at 4 per rupee. 

260 

0 

0 




500 ditto, 2nd sort, at 6 ditto 

83 

0 

0 





— 


— 

333 

0 

0 

200 posts, 1st sort, atRs. 1-4-0 each 

250 

0 

0 




200 ditto, 2nd sort, at 12 annas each 

150 

0 

0 




300 ditto, 3rd sort, at 8 annas each 

150 

0 

0 





. ■ ■ ■ 



550 

0 

0 

2,600 planks, at 5 per rupee 

600 

0 

0 




5,000 rafters, 1st sort, at Rs. 6 per 100.. 

300 

0 

0 




4,000 ditto, 2nd sort, at Rs. 5 per 100. . 

200 

0 

0 




6,000 ditto, 3rd sort, at Rs. 3-8-0 per 100. 

210 

0 

0 





— • 


— 1 

1,210 

0 

0 

25 doors, 1st sort, at Rs. 1 each 

26 

0 

0 




50 ditto, 2nd sort, at 12 annas each. • 

37 

8 

0 




25 ditto, 3rd sort, at 8 annas each • • 

12 

8 

0 





76 0 0 
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3,000 bamboos, 1st sort, at Its. 10 per 100. 300 0 0 

3.000 ditto 2iid sort, at Rs. 5 ditto 130 0 0 

450 0 0 

7.000 small bamboos, 1st sort, at Rs. 5 

per 100.. . . . . . . 350 0 0 

300 diitoditto, 2ndsort, atRs. 3pcr 100. 00 0 0 

440 0 0 

2,800 bundles of karvvees, at 4 bundles 

per rupee .. .. .. 700 0 0 

2,100 ditto of toorkuttecs, at 7 bundles 

per rupee . . . . . . 300 0 0 

1,200 ditto of reeds of cotton plants, at 

12 bundles per rupee .. .. 100 0 0 

1,100 0 0 

A hstrucL 

Total value of wood used as fuel .. .. ..Rs. 1,00,000 0 0 

^ Ditto ditto for a^ricultiual purposes .. 250 0 0 

Ditto •ditto for building ditto .. 7,000 0 0 

Grand Total.. ..Rs, l,()rS,2IO 0 0 

Cow-dung cakes, also, to the value of about Rs. 5,000, arc annually consumed 
as fuel in Kolhapoor. 

Mfoicixaii PnvxTS. — The Kolliapoor country is regarded as a large 
contributor to the pharniacopteia of the Native practitioner, and the following 
list giv(^s the names of the products, and their ascribed pr()p(‘rtii\s : — 

\o. Native aiul Scioiit I I m* Xaiiics. rioportiof). 


1 lialijuva (Cassia fistula) 

'2 jlJalunt shep (Anethuin grovcolcns) 

3 |Ral hirdet; (Call-init) 


. , iCsod as a jmrgalivo. 

. . jUsed after coiithR'incut, 
j tisin. 

. , iTaiinins:. 


and in rhcuina- 


1 iMooi’ood sheng (llilielercs isora) Used as a fomentation in vhouiuat ism. 

5 Pit pa]mda (PliarinaiMirn corviana) . . \ febrifuge. 

t> IMialuniiu sud (Venionia aiilhehiieutica) .lUsed as an appliealion for iteh. 

7 Nag inotlia (Cyperus jiertiauus). , .. !A febrifuge. 

Isbuiu Used ill charms against witelicraft. 

- Alvulkara (Anthemis p\ rcthvuiu) jSaid to possess the piopertv of iniparliiig 

wisdom. 

10 Ii drujow (Neriuin antid} sentcricum) jTonic, and of use iu dyscutory, fever, 

and worni complaint to young babies. 


tl iKo^phul (Keliormii bark). 

UJ '(.’liitruk mool (Plumbago Icvzauica) Fever, and application for piles. 

13 |A uilkuly (Myrohalaiis) . . .. .. Preventativo to griping. 

Ui Gelphul (Vangueria spinosa) .. .. Au emetic. 

Ij Kuchly a (Nux vomica) . . .. . , |E\ternal application for sores, and also 

1 mixed iu spirits to increase the intoxU 
I eating po\Ycrs, 


u 
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No. 

Native and Scientific Names. 

Properties. 

If) 

Bchutla (Bcleru mysalolah) 

Used in cough, to assist c^^pcctoratioii. 

17 

Bcebey (Marking-uut) . , 

A universal medicine, used externally 
and intcnially for all diseases. 

18 

Dyatcechu phul (Grislea tomentosa) . . 

Used as a vermifuge. 

19 

Shikekaec (Mimosa abstergens) . , 

Used as a purgative. 

20 

lUnurdingya (Kinbelia ribes) 

Used as a vermifuge. 

21 

Bhiuikliot (a species of gourd) .. 

Used as a toiiie. 

22 

jAliulea (Scpedaiu salwum) 

For purifying the blood. 


The Kolhapoor medicines are not Iiighly approved of* by European physicians, 
and the Native treatment is altogether to be endured only by the strongest 
constitutions. 


Farm Stock. — Domestic Animals. — In addition to the Government stud, 
containing fifty excellent brood mares, to supply the Ihirgeer Risala, a few 
mares are kept by the Jageerdars and Patels for the purposes of breedin-g ; 
but no attention whatever is paid to the stock. The climate is also somewhat 
unfavourable to tlie purpose, and the degenerate produce is only fit for car- 
rying loads. Tlie breed of cattle is also stunted, and inferior: the best cow 
yields hardly 2 seers of milk, and the united strength of eight bullocks is 
required to move one of the country carts. 

liufialoes are numerous, and much more valued, not only on account of 
the quantity of milk they yield, vvliich is converted into ghee, but the male 
buffalo is emasculated when young, and greatly used as a beast of burden, 
and for ploughing deep heavy soil. 

The sheep are numerous, and of an excellent kind. 

Poultry are extensively reared, and the common fowl is found wild in all 
the jungles. 

The total number of live stock in the principality is contained in the follow- 
ing statement : — 



Statement showing the Total Namber of Animals^ in the Kolhapoor State, 
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The number of bullocks for cultivation would appear singularly small, but the 
greater portion of the fields in the Konkun Ghaut Matha, and also in the Desli, 
are broken up entirely by the hand. 

One-third of the cultivators never use cattle at all in cultivatioin, and among 
the remaining two-thirds, the aggregate number would afford a proportion at 
the rate of one |)air of bullocks to every cultivator. 

Rewards and prizes for good specimens of Kolhapoor produce have been 
lately introduced, and as the roads ahd means of intercourse extend, an 
improvement may be gradually effected in all the different species of stock. 


The average prices of live stock are as follows : — • 

Averac/e Value of Horses. 

1st sort, bred in Kolliapoor, cost .. .. .. ..Rs. 200 

2nd ditto ditto ditto .• •. .. .. 1^0 

3rd ditto ditto ditto .. .. .. -• •• 75 

Average value from Rs. 125 to Rs. 150. 

Tattoos, 

1st sort tattoo, used for riding . • . • . . • • . . Rs. 40 

2nd ditto ditto for carrying baggage . . .. .. .. 25 

3rd ditto ditto for bringing grass .. .. .. •• 10 

Average value from Rs. 20 to Its. 25. 

( \))rs, 

Ibt sort Kolhapoor cow, giving 3 sc'crs"^' milk per day, cost .. Rs. 10 

2iul sort ditto, ditto 2 seers ditto ditto .. 8 

3rd sort ditto, ditto 1 seer ditto ditto . . 4 


4th sort ditto, giving no milk, but feeding its calf only 

Average value from Rs. G to Rs. 8. 

Buffaloes, 


1st sort 

buffalo, 

giving 

5 

seers milk 

per day . . 

• • 

.. lls. 20 

2nd sort 

ditto. 

ditto 

4 

ditto 

ditto 

• • 

. . 10 

3rd sort 

ditto, 

ditto 

3 

ditto 

ditto 

• • 

12 

4th sort 

ditto, 

ditto 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

• • 

<» 


Average value from Rs. 14 to Rs. IG. 
Oxen, 


1st sort, used for drawing the mote, or carts .. .. .. Rs. 15 

2ud sort, for plough . . , . . . . . . . . . 11 

o»d sort, for light agricultural purposes . . • • • • • . 8 

Average value from Rs. II to Rs. 13. 


* Kolhapoor seers are equal to 1 quarts liquid measure, and 1 Kolhapoor scer is equal to 
80 rupees weight. 
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Sheep, 

Average value from 12 annas to Ks. 1, 

Asses, ‘ ^ 

1st sort .. .. .. Rs. 10 

2nd sort • . • . . • • • . • • . (> 

3r J sort • • . • • • . . . . . . 3 

Average value ffom Bs. 6 to Us. 7. 

u 

The cattle arc pastured on the extensive slopes of grass lands, or other 
pasturage intermixed with the arable land, and are fed at home on straw, 
oil-eake, and cut grass ; those for the market arc grazed in village herds on 
the downs, and fed at home on oil-cakc and cotton seed. 

The profits arc confined to the increase of stock, and to the milk and dung^ 
and arc exhibited as follows : — 

Profits of keeping Cattle. 

To form a correct, estimate of the profits derived from cows and hufialoes 
it is necessary to calculate the expense ami profit for a period of two years, 
as a cow produces a calf only every second year: taking a herd of 50 cows, 
therefore, valued at Rs. 292, the expenses would be as follows : — 

Expenses, 

Expense in keeping Con's , — Dry grass for Ifi months during 2 
years, at 21 bundles for each cow, will amount to 125 bundles 
iluily, or 00,000 bundles for 10 months, at lls. 3 [ler 1,000 . . Rs. 180 0 0 


Grazing for 8 months during the rains of 2 years, at 4 annas 

per month for each cow •• .. •• .. .• 100 0 0 

Surkia or cotton seeds for 8 months in 2 years, for cows giving 
milk, at h a Kolhapoor pice, or 2 pies per day to each, foi 
50 COW'S . • • . • • . . • . . . • . . , ] 20 0 0 

1 cowherd at Rs. 3'^' per month, for 2 years . . . . . • 72 0 0 

1 assistant, a boy, at Rs. 2 per month, for 2 years .. .. 48 0 0 

Ropes, wooden pegs, &c. for 2 years for 50 cows . • • . 10 0 0 

Total expense for two years. . . .Rs. 630 0 0 


* The Koonbccs and Oowlces generally pay their servants hy the year, in part ready 
money, and in part grain, or by giving tlicui their daily food, and one cuiubloe a year. 
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Prodnvf !n Milk . — The produce in milk of 50 cows would be as follows : — 



Thus 50 cows give iu 8 months 12/JG() seers of 

milk, at 20 seers jier rupee .• .. .. Rs G48 0 0 

From the dung of each cow half a pie worth 
of cow-dung cakes arc made, so that from 50 
cows in 2 jears cow-dung cakes are procured 
of the value of .. •• .. •• 03 12 0 

From this deduct the labour of making the cakes, 
at 3 Kolhapoor pice, or 12 pics per day for 2 
years • . • • . . . . . • . . 45 0 0 


48 12 0 

Further, 50 cows in 2 years will produce 50 
calves : of these, allowing that one out of ten 
calves dies, there remain 45 calves, and of 
these, allowing 22 to be male calves, valued at 

Rs. 4 each 88 0 0 

23 heifers valued at Rs. 3 each . • . . GO 0 0 


Total.. .. 157 0 0 

From this deduct expense as follows : — 

Grass for 45 calves of 3 months old, at 1 poolce 
per day for 2 months, 2,700 poolees, at Rs. 3 

per 1,000 8 1 7 

Ditto for calves of 1 year old, at 2 poolees per 

day, for G months, 16,200 poolees .. .. 48 9 7 

Ditto for calves of 2 years old, at 2J poolees per 

Jay for 7 months, 23, G25 poolees .. .. 70 14 0 

127 9 2 

29 G 10 


Total profit. . 


. • Rs • • 


. 726 2 10 
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Deduct expense of keeping 50 cows 


• • 


Rs. 530 0 0 


Average profit in two years on 50 cows would be •. lOO 2 10 

Or on every cow per annum 2 0 0 

Buffaloes , — ^The expense of keeping a herd of 50 buffaloes will be for 
two years as follows : — 

Dry grass for 16 months during two years at 5 poolecs per 
day to each, will amount to 250 poolees daily, or 120,000 
bundles for 16 months, at lls. 3 per 1,000 .. ..Rs, 360 0 0 

Grazing for 8 months at 8 annas each per month during 

2 years .. .. .. 200 0 0 

Paiiid or oil-cake to buffaloes whilst giving milk, in the 
following proportion: To 12 buffaloes giving 6 seers 
milk, 3 seers paind per day; ditto 12 ditto, 2nd 
sort, 3 ditto; ditto 12 ditto, 3rd sort, 2 ditto; 

■^tto 14 ditto, 4th sort, IJ ditto; would be 117 seers 
of paind per dity, or 42,120 seers for 12 months, at 


Rs. 2-8-0 per candy of 240 seers . . • . , . 438 0 0 

Bran to buffaloes whilst giving milk, at 8 pies worth to 

each per day for 1 year . . . . . . • . . • 750 0 0 

Pay to 1 man for 2 years for taking care of buffaloes, 
at Rs. 3 per month . . . . • • . . . • 72 0 0 

Pay to 1 boy for taking care of buffaloes, at Rs. 2 per 

month for 2 years . • • . • • . - . . . . 48 0 0 

Ropes and wooden pegs for 2 years * . . . . - . 10 0 0 


Rs. 1,878 0 0 

Projit in Milk . — The produce in milk of 50 buffaloes would be as 
follows : — 



Quantity of I 

, Quantity of I 

Quantity of 


Milk per Dayj 

Milk per Day-Milk per Day 


for first fo ur 

for second foul 

j for tlie tliird 


Months. 

Months. 

1 four Months. 


Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Taking 12 to be of the 1st sort, each giving 5 




seers of milk 

60 

48 

39 

12 ditto 2n(l sort, 4 seers ditto 

48 

39 

30 

12 ditto 3rd sort, 3 ditto 

36 

30 

21 

14 ditto 4 th sort, 2 ditto 

28 

21 

12 


172 seers per ISB seers per 102 seers per 
day for four day for four day for four 
months, months, months, 
20,040 seers. 10,000 seers. 12,240 seers. 
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Thus 50 buffiilocs give in 12 months 49,440 
seers of milk, at 20 seers per rupee . . • . .Rs. . . 2,472 0 0 

In Dnng, — From the dung of each buffalo 2 
pies worth of dung-cakes are made daily, so 
that from 50 buffixloes for 2 years dung-cakes 
will be procured of the value of • • • . 375 0 0 

Deduct the labor of 2 women for 2 years in 

making cakes, at Rs. 2 per month to each • • 96 0 0 

279 0 0 

In Calves. — 50 buffaloes in 2 years will produce 
50 calves’^: of those, allowing one half to have 
died, leaves 25. Allowing 12 to be male 
calves, valued at Rs. 2 each • • . . • • 24 0 0 

13 female calves, valued at Rs. 4 each . . 52 0 0 

Total.. .. 76 0 0 

Deduct Expenses : 

Grass to 25 calves, at 2 poolces per day to each 

for 1 year, 18,000 poolces, at Rs. 3 per 1,000 54 0 0 

Ditto for 25 calves, when they arc a year and a 
half old, at 3 poolees per day for 2 months. 


4,500 poolces . . «• .. .. .. 13 8 0 

67 8 0 8 8 0 

• • Rs. 2,759 8 0 

Deduct expense . . •« .. .. 1,878 0 0 

Average profit in 2 years on 50 buffaloes would be . . . . Rs. 881 8 0 

Or average profit on every buffalo per annum •• .. 8 13 0 

Sheep . — The consumption of animal food renders the speculation in sheep 


profitable, the old and barren being disposed of to the butchers, whilst a con- 
siderable demand exists for the wool.'f 

Sheep bring forth one lamb annually, and are shorn twice during the 
twelve months ; so taking a flock of 100 sheep to consist of 90 ewes, and 10 


rams, the expense will be : — 

Tax for every 100 sheep . . Rs. 6 4 0 

1 shepherd for 12 months 10 0 0 

Carried forward . . ..Rs. 16 4 0 


* The Gowkes generally cither give away the calf of the buffalo, or kill it the moment it ia 
born. 

t The milk of the sheep is never sold ; it forms a part of the shepherd’s daily food, 
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1 Brought forward . . ..Rs 

1 assistant for 12 months 

2 cumblees and 2 pairs of shoes for 1 year to 2 shepherds ! * 
Feeding for a months in the rains to 2 shepherds * at Bs 

per month to each 

6 pylees of salt for sheep during the year .* 

Total expense . . 

Prodi^ m Wool—m sheep will produce 60 seers of wool, 
at half a seer each per annum, at 6 seers per rupee Rs 
In ^m6s.^90 ewes will bring forth 90 lambs : from these '' 
allowing one-fourth to have died, leaves 68 lambs. When 
a year old they are worth on an average 12 annas each. . 


16 

8 

6 

6 

1 


4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


37 4 0 


8 5 4 


Deduct expense of keeping flock 


51 0 0 

Total profit . . . . Rs. 59 6 4 

• • • • • • 37 4 0 

Average profi* in 1 year on every 100 sheep would be. .Rs. 1 4 

SAeej, tended by Contract~ln some villages sheep are tended by contract 
Ikper^e and Profit.^For every 100 sheep delivered in charge to the 

flock and all above this number, together with the wool, milk &c po to Hm 
.keph^ to remo„e™fa hi,„ for bi. labour, aod iu payiug tke Go«m4.it ta 
Any aheap miasiag or dead the ahepherd has to make good. 

Sheep tended by Owners themselves.— On sheeo tenHpH hv ^ i • i/. 

»ith his fcmily, the profit »ai bees follo,^!_ ' ^ 

Expenses, 

Tax on 100 sheep , , 

- ' Rs. 6 4 0 

• •• •• 100 

Total.. ..Rs. 7 4 0 

• e.Bs. 8 5 4 

• .. 51 0 0 

Total profit.. ..Rs. 59 6 4 

7 4 0 

Profit in 1 year on every 100 sheep would be . . . .Rs.ir~r~4 

Besides food for eight months for two members of his familv f,v lo**- 
sheep to manure land s. ®flfl*y» by letting out 


^ ^ 

6 pylees salt during the year 


Profits. 

Wool for 1 year . , 

Average value of 68 lambs, at 12 anniseach.*.’ 


Deduct expenses .. 


Pot nine montbs the riiepherd is fed by letting out the sheej, to 


numure land. 
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‘ Fsnas Natvh^. 

Herds of wild cattle {Buhalii' amo), the samber (genus Cervus), monkeys 
of different sorts, spotted deer (the Aaiis), the baikur, and the wild dog, abound 
in the forests to the westward ; tigere, pantlie.rs, and bears infest the patches 
of underwood throughout the country, more especially on the broken ridges 
which separate the valleys. 

The wild boar is found on every hill-side, with the hyena, the wolf, the fox, 
the hare, and the jackal. Numbere of antelope cover the western plains, and 
the tiger-cat, die porcupine, the ichneumon, the manis crassicaudata, with the 
iguana, and many varieties of snakes) are common in every district. 

Of the feathered tribe, the dorican C Otis campestris ), the pea-fowl, the jun- 
gle-fowl, partridge, snipe, quail, wild duck, teal, and wild pigeon abound, and 
die rivers swarm with alligators, turtle, and fish. 

The dsh are of numerous varieties, — murrel, kowlee, baum, parie, dokle, 
tamber, wunj, wassora, purruk, wnmruj, alieer, kheereet,— and all are used 
for food. • 

Some reach a very large size, and especially the khtiereet, which is to be 
found exceeding in length 4 j feet, in bjeadth 2^ feet, and weighing nearly 70 lbs. 

MODES OF CULTIVATION. 

For the common description of cultivation^ which progresses from the 
month of February to the month of June, the land is in the first instance 
broken up with the large plough (nagur), drawn by twelve bollocks, by Which 
the soil is loosened. The clods are afterwards reduced by pick-axes and 
clubs, and a large beam called pindh is dragged over the surface. A second 
[iloughing crosses the first, and a third is given diagonally to the preceding, 
which completely levels the groundi. 

Manure, according to the means of the cultivator, is then spread over the 
ioil, generally broad-cast, from a basket, and the land is ready for the recep- 
ion of the seed, which is set in the ground by the hand, or by the drill-plough, 
;alled kooree. 

Hilly and hard soils are in the first instance broken up with pick-axes and 
row-bars, and afterwards ploughed with the large plough, the bushes having 
>een cut down during the previous hot season,' and burnt on the ground. 

After the process of sowing the seed, the koolow, an instrument having a 
orizontal beam, armed with iron teeth, is applied to the field, by which the 
sed is covered with mould, and thus secured . from the birds. The thorny 
ranches of the babogtl are then tied in large bundles, and . drayvn over the 
arface, for the purpose of further pulverising the soil ; and this is repeated 
■jjl or four times in every direction, until the tenth^ day ttfter SQWing, by 
time the young plant appears above the.grouQd in straight .lii^' called 
akria. 



' ‘ ^ _ i • ' f r 

Weeding the - next operatioi^ to grass and weeds ; and this is 

effected daring t^ffrat month, by means of an .iron instrument called kolpa, 
drawn by buUbc^ nnd afterward by the hattd ; and platforms are erected in 
every field, upon which the cultivators are' continually employed with slin^ to 
drive away tire bifds. . ' 

When the time of harvest arrives, the crop is cut down, or pulled up by the 
roots, and stacked in the field for a few days to dry, after which it is removed 
to the threshing'floor, where the grain is beaten or trodden out, and winnowed 
by being poured in the wind from a basket ; it- is then stored in large round 
baskets, which are kept inside the cultivator’s house. 

- The following are the three systems employed in Kolhapoor for the cultiva- 
tion of ripe 

1st Method . — In the month of April, branches of trees and bushes are cut 
down and dried, and, together with straw and cow-dung, are spread thickly 
over a small piece of good land. The mass is set on fire at noon-day, some 
time in the month of May, and on the following morning a light plough is set 
to wSfk thoroughly to mix up the earth and ashes. 

In the month of June, the rice seed is sown thickly by the hand, the land is 
re-ploughed, and levelled, and in the course of a fortnight, if the rain be pro- 
pitious, the young plant has grown to the height of six or eight inches, and is 
ready for transplanting. 

The ground for this operation has been already ploughed four times, well 
manured and levelled, and prepared into narrow beds with raised sides, the 
general slope or hill-side forming a series of terraces. The beds are thoroughly 
saturated with water, and the young plants, being pulled out by the roots, are 
planted' at the distance of a span from each other, and, should the rains not 
supply the . reqnir^ moisture, irrigation is resorted to. The crop is weeded 
twice, in September. It is cut down in the latter end of October, -and left to ^ 
dry on the ground for a day or two, then carried and spread on straw on the 
, threshing-floor, where it remains for two or three days, and it is then trodden 
oat by bullocks, and winnowed by. the hand from a high stool. 

2kd Method . — A piece of land being' pepared as above described, the rice 
sepd is .mixed with cow-dung, and, being moistened with hot water, is placed in 
bundles of grass, and subjected to severe pressure for three days> when the seed 
germinates, and ,is, id this state planted by the hand in the mud. A watch is 
kept for ten days to preserve it from birds, and when it reaches the height of 
a few inches it is sometimes transplanted, and at otlier times allowed to reach 
■ipatarity in the original planting-ground. . 

,3rd Method.-^]aA land -is ploughed four times, and well manured and levdted 
at the commencement of dm rains, when the seed is sov||p by the drill-piou^, 
after which the crop hi treated’as in ordinary cultivation. 

. MAdnBE.— The sante, pooesses of burning and preparing soil as used for 
ncectttdv'ationafeparsui^ui. rais|ng naglee. .The manure, however, is ap 
pfied after die seed U-pdt ini die i^irnd : it is either sown by the hand w by the 
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drill-plough, and, when cut, is exposed on a hvaflolding for a few days, after 
which the grain is threshed out, and the bran and husk used as fodder for the 
cattle. 

On the following year vuria and sawa are sown on the land, and, when the 
seed springs, the field is carefully looked to, and plants are taken from the 
thickest spots, and replanted where the seed has not sprouted sufficiently. 

JoWAREE, &c. — Jowaree is sown in September, along with oorid, moog, 
linseed, and toor, through separate bamboo tubes, which are fixed behind the 
drill-plough. The toor does not ripen quickly, and is allowed to remain standing 
after the jowaree has been cut : it is also subject to the ravages of worms, 
which collect in cloudy weather in myriads on the leaves, and require the 
utmost vigilance and labour to destroy. The crop of jowaree is greatly 
enhanced by filling up llie deep cracks wliich arc caused in the black soil by 
the sun, and the expansion in the roots of this tall plant. 

Sugar-cane. — ^The land must be ploughed to the depth of two feet, four 
times, witli tlie large plough drawn by sixteen bullocks, and after^j^arrh^^^ell 
manured and levelled. • 

On the aus[)icious day settled by the astrologer, during the months of January, 
February, and ]\larcli, the surface is divided into deep, narrow, and long* beds, 
whicli are filled with water. A finv pifjce.s of the cane, about a foot and a half 
in length, are then j)lantcd nearly perpendicular by the owner, and pressed 
into the mud with the foot ; at the same time an invocation is loudly shouted 
to the Deity to bless tlie groutli. 

Tlie land is then planted with shorter cuttings of the cane, placed obliquely 
in tlie mud, and constantly watered c'cry week until the commencement 
of the monsoon ; it is weeded in July and October, and the ground kept loose 
at the roots of the plants. A strong hedge is next placed round the patch, 
•and a platform erected in the ccMitre, to scare off the hog and jackal at night. 

A species of the cane is found in the Punala purgmina which does not 
require watering, — it is called waree oos, which signifies the sugar-cane of 
wind, — but is not very productive of saccharine matter. Sugar-cane is also 
raised in some parts of the Punala and Kurweer districts for two successive 
years from the same roots. The new sprouts are called chordwa, but are by 
no means so strong and vigorous as those raised from slips. 

Tobacco. — ^Tobacco is sown on the sides of nullas and rivers in July, 
and replanted in good black soil in September. The young tops are nipped off, 
leaving the plant about two feet in height, with eight or ten leaves, to reach 
maturity. It is cut down in March, and heaped up in pits underneath the 
ground for a fortnight, when the leaves are stripped off and dried. 

Cotton. — The cotton seed is mixed up with fine manure, and sown by the 
drill-plough, and turmeric is planted out like rice during the month of April, 
along with a kind of nachnee called sawa nachnee, which becomes ripe 
before the commencement of the monsoon. 
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Vegetables. — Vegetables are raised on the separating embankments in the 
rice fields, or in patches by themselves in the garden land. 

Seasons. — ^The seasons of planting each description of grain arc given in the 
Table No. 1, at page 13 ; they, however, vary somewhat in the hilly tracts, where 
the seasons commence about a fortnight earlier, according as the monsoon sets 
in. The same description of crop is seldom grown on tlie same land for two 
successive years, and in good soil twcT crops are usually raised during the sea- 
son without irrigation. 

Implements. — ^The implements used in husbandry are : tlie nagur, the 
plough ; the koolow, levelling instrument ; the piiulli, ditto ; the kooree, 
sowing ditto ; the kolpa, weeding ditto ; the sumbhul, crow-bar ; the veela, 
reaping-hook ; the klioorpa, weeding ditto ; the clialun, sieve ; and the gara, 
manure cart. 

Sketches of these implements are given in Plate No. 1, which will afford 
a more clear idea than any lengthy description. 

Manure,— Straw, stubble, ashes, cow-dung, with the refuse of vegetables, 
and other rubbislij are collected during the season in a pit, and, with the 
sweepings of streets and stables, are used as manure. 

Leaves and branches of trees are burned during the hot weather, and the 
ashes strewed over the surface of the ground, and large flocks of sheep are 
penned in with nets for several successive nights on particular spots of garden 
ground, and this is a most favourite method of obtaining the required richness, 
which is easily accomplished, and also cheap, as it is provided by the pay- 
ment for the night of the shepherd’s food. 

Manure, however, in general is sold at from five to eight caft-loads for the 
rupee. 



PRICES OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS. 
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Average Price per Candy after Harvest. I Average Retail Price per Candy. 
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Statement showing the Prices at which Fruits and Vegetables (produced in the Kolhapoor State) are bought and retailed. 
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TENURE AND OCCUPATION. 

The former cemdition of the occupation of land in India is a matter of 
considerable doubt, and the best authorities are at variance on the point ; but 
whether or not the rights of other parties merged during the long period of 
anarchy which has existed for the last two centuries in Kolhapoor, the reigning 
sovereign is now considered, and would appear as essentially the proprietor of 
the soil. All lands are held of him, and the original and eventual rights of 
ownership in all alienations are intimated in the service and fealty exacted, even 
in the absence of any money tribute, in the fine levied on adoption, in the 
forfeiture which can be enforced, and in the reversion to the crown of the 
alienations in default of direct heirs. 

Tenures are held either by sunud from the crown, or from the inferior lords, 
and the occupation of the land may be arranged under the following two classes, 
the first consisting of the occupation of that portion which has been retained as 
crown possession, and for which the holder pays a certain share of the produce 
as rent, and the second consisting of the occupation under sunud of that por- 
tion alienated in Inam and Surunjam, which is entirely or partially free from 
payment to the State. 

The following table shows the Miirathee designation and explanation in 
English of the various descriptions of land occupation prevailing in the Kolha- 
poor’ country, showing also the amount of each description, and the rate of 
cess as Puttee or Babtce paid to Government • 


Murathci* Designation 


1st Cj^ass. 

Paying no Cess, 

Dewusthan 

Dhurmadao 


2Nn Class. 

Paymg Cess partial 

Urzee Inam 

Khoohknt rand 
Rotce ainbecl kat ... 

('holec kakun 

Gurkuriee 


E.vplaiiation in English. 


{ 


Land granted for charita-j 
hlc ex]>cnses and teniplel 
worship 


Land granted on petition, 
r Land given to tlie faniilicsj 
< of men who lost thcirl 
f lives in battle. 

Land given to women on 
account of the e.xpense of 
bodkins and bangles. 

Land ojiginally granted for 
service, hut now only pay- 
ing a small ccss. 


Amount of each 
dcMM'iption of 
Land. 


Hate of Cess, as 
ihittoe or Hiilttoo, 
paid to Govorn- 
inent. 


Paying no cc.ss. 



Mui’atlioo Designation. 


Evplaniitioii in Englisli. 


Amount of each 
! dcscn lotion of 
! Eaiul. 


Rjifo 4)f C(’>s, iis 
Piitco or liubttM*, 
paid fo (loveni- 
inoiit. 


3ri) Class. 


Payiiu/ Cess, and render- 
ing Se?'vice. 


Surunjiim 


Infim 

INIolicciice 

IToozoor Siinudi'c 
Gaon Siiimdcc ... 
Joorce 

Bidootodar 

Ilurkco or Maliarkcc 


liand a:rantod for (lie siij^port 
of troops, and personal at- 
((‘ndaiuT on His Hii^hness. 

I Land granted as simple gift. 
Land granted in lieiiof Ilnk- 
[ dars’ rights. 


...jLand granted for service. 

... Land granted in lieu of vil- 
lage links. 

... Land gi\eii for service to 
village servants. 

... Land granted tt) the Pnr- 
wari‘(‘.s for elearing the dead 
eaUle from out of a village. 


The following* aro the various designations of land lidd direct from 
Government : — 

1. Mcernsee Rj/niawa . — Land held by ryiits for a long time. 

2. Oopret; ditto. — Ditto ditto for a short time. 

3. WuLnee ditto, — Ditto ditto liercditary. 

4. Idud Khtnid . — Held by a contract that docs not change, but pay.s the 
fixed rate of the soil. 

5. Mnhtee Klmiid . — Held on a contract tliat changes yearly. 

f). Kuolee or .Esfmat, — Land that pays a fluctuating rate. 

7. Jihufj Jameen, — Ditto ditto a .share of the produce. 

8. Kardawa ditto , — Land granted on a Sunudee’.s name, but not remaining 
entiredy in possession, a part only of its produce being allowed to the grantee, 
and the rest going to the Government. 

f). Sumdees . — Lands given to Siiiuidees as payment for service : their produce 
is put down in the village account books as received, and again as paid, to 
tlie same person. 

The number of recorded beegas in the Kolhapoor State, exclusive of tbe land 
belonging to Jageerdars, amounts to 173,152, of which tlie excessive number 
of 110,976 beegas have been alienated in Inam; but an amount, on account of 
Putees and Babtees, has been reserved for the Government on these alienated 
Inams, of Rs. 1,24,069-6-2. 

The Inamdars, indeed, furni.sh at present a direct payment to the treasury of 
about 30 per cent, on their possessions, and are liable to be called upon for 
17 
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other customary State contributions, which have hitherto amounted to a further 
annual sum of about 6 per cent. 

By this it will appear, that although the alienated property is exhibited as 
excessive, with respect to the remnant of Government lands, still the policy of 
the State has retained, besides the preservation of the individual surunjam, to 
be called out when required, a very ample and suflicient share of receipts for 
the treasury, from the proceeds of this description of property. 

By this arrangement, also, the Government profit very considerably, in not 
being subjected to any calls on account of heavy remissions and protection, 
which would be otherwise imperative, if the entire lands were under their own 
control and management. 

The cultivating land-occupants of Kolhapoor may be classed under the 
following five descriptions : — 

Oopree . — Ryuts who have recently commenced cultivating land. 

Wvtiindars , — Ryuts who enjoy land in inam. 

Meerasdcirs , — Ryuts who have cultivated land in a village for a long time. 

Olandee . — Ryuts cultivating land situated in a village dillcrcnt from that 
in which they reside. 

Pyreihurree , — Ryuts who cultivate land belonging to Wutundars. 

No one at the present day, holding Khalsa lands on rent, has the power of 
alienating them to other parties, either by gift, sale, or transfer. A tradition, 
however, is current, that the Meerasee or Wutundarce lands in this country 
were in former times alienated, on the party who made over the land passing 
a paper, in which the amount of the Government 11 uk was prominently 
inserted. 

Inam lands, however, in Kolhapoor, can be sold or transferred by parties in 
occupation, hut a person possessing only a life interest in land cannot sell or 
transfer it, and any transaction of the sort must be without the knowledge of 
the authorities, who have the power and right of resumption on the death of 
the grantee, and it would appear that the villages possess no property in land 
exclusively under their immediate control, and solely for the benefit of the com- 
munity, without reference to the Government authorities. 

The lands enjoyed by the Bulootedars for the services they perform are 
entered in the village records: there is no tradition even regarding the original 
tenure or grantor, but these lands cannot now be either sold or alienated 
without the permission of Government. 

The Wutuns of Patel, Deshmookh, Deshpandey, and Buloote, are not 
resumed until the extinction of the family of the holder, but they are often 
placed under attachment on the implication of the parties in rebellion, murder, 
cmbezzleinent, or other serious offences ; and although their final reversion to 
Government entirely rests on the will of the authorities, there are no traces 
on the records of the Wutuns having been thus incorporated in the Khalsa 
possessions. 
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On tlie death of a Wutimdar, his heir is confirmed in the Wutun by Govern- 
ment, who receive from him a Nuzurana in accordance with the proceeds of his 
Wutun and liis circumstances; and in the event of continued misconduct, some 
member of the family is appointed in the place of the oflending* individual. 

A portion of two-thirds of the entire country is at present alienatcil, and held 
under sunud or long undisturbed possession, and the examination of upwards 
of five thousand documents has proved that the majority of the alienations were 
made by the Kolhapoor State, from the time of llis Highness Rajaram Sahel), 
in 1618, to that of His Highness Bawa Saheb Maharaj, in 1888, in favour of 
Dewustlians, Dhurmadaos, Wutundars, distinguished Sirdars, Mankurces, and 
faithful servants, and, in a few instances, in favour of private individuals. The 
grants consist of Jageers, villages, lands, Wutuns, and dificrent kinds of links, 
the annual proceeds varying from one rupee to seventy- five thousand ruiiecs, 
generally bestowed in perpetuity, although a few are entered as life grants, 
and in Svome sunuds the term of holding is entirely omitted. 

Many of the Deshpandias, however, with the Deshmookhs, and other 
Wutundars, still enjoy their grants under the terms given by the old Mahomedaii 
rulers to their ancestors, but the original sunuds are not now forthcoming, 
and only mentioned in those of later date, which were issued by the Kolhapoor 
princes. 

Grants issued on account of Dewustlians cannot be revoked so long as the 
pagoda stands, but Dhurmadao sunuds arc sometimes cancelled on the 
extinction of the family of the original recipient. Few instances occur of 
an entire reversion to the State of any of these grants. A general reduction, 
however, of one-third was effected in all charitable allowances after the insurrec- 
tion of 1844. The records also show a slight reduction which was made during 
the administration of the Dewan Saheb, and in former times these grants were 
freely seized, on the parties enjoying them being found concerned in any serious 
offences. 

The grants made to Dewustlians and Dhurmadao, as also those to Bra- 
mins and other poor persons, are in most instances exempt from pay- 
ment of Putee; but those enjoyed by Jageerdars, Mahalee and village Wutun- 
dars, are subject to certain fixed annual payments to the State, althougli in all 
cases the rates of tax are by no means uniform. The payments made by the 
former are called Babtees, and those by the latter Putees. 

Jageerdars, and other village Wutundars, who are denominated Naiks, are 
also required to pay, in addition to the above, a Putee called Doostputee, 
on the occasions of the birth of sons, and on the occasion of marriages in the 
royal family, the rate of the levy varying from Us. 2.^ to Its. 6 per cent, 
on their annual income. 

Many of the grants were originally made on receiving a Nuzurana, gene- 
rally consisting of cash payments, horses, weapons, gardens, articles of curiosi- 
ty, or whatever the Raja may have greatly coveted, and the following are 
inserted as the usual grounds of the gift : — 
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To Brawins. 

1. For the construction of works of public utility. 

2. For the maintenance of a learned and indigent Bratnin, having a large 
family. 

3. For reciting the Poorans, either before an idol of the palace, or some mem- 
bers of the royal family, or at some place outside. 

4. On the occasion of Kunyagust, the eclipses, and the Kupilashushtee ; 
these occasions being considered by the Hindoos as highly efficacious in 
enhancing the merit and value of the charity. 

5. For the performance of LTnoosthans (rites). 

fi. For the support of Hgnihotru (unceasing fire). 

7. For having predicted an auspicious time for undertaking an expedi- 
tion, &c. &c. 

8. For having built and consecrated new temples. 

9. For charity on the occasion of the birth of princes. 

10. Ditto ditto deaths of the members of the royal family. 

11. In consequence of the old sunuds, issued by Mahomedan and other 
princes, having been lost or destroyed. 

12. For carrying the bones of the members of the royal family to Benares. 

To Servants and others. 

1. For distinguished bravery in the field of battle, and for assistance rendered 
in defeating the enemies of the Raja, and extending the limits of the State by 
the conquest of new countries. 

2. For faithful and lojal service. 

3. For the support of widows and children of persons who met with death 
while fighting for the State. 

4. For losses sustained from the commission of the crime of arson, &c. 

5. To the Pendarecs for pluiidcring the camp, &c. of the enemy during 
the times of war. 

(). As a milk allowance for a new-born son. 

7. For having planned and superintended the preparation of certain dishes 
for the royal table on a great occasion. 

8. For having killed tigers. 

9. On account of the insufficiency of the proceeds of existing Wutuns for the 
support of the holders. 

10. For having repopulated villages and bazars. 

11. For faithful service. 

12. For the defrayment of the expenses of palanquins, Aftabgiree, Chutree, 
and other similar grants from the Maharaj. 

13. For Choice Kakuns, that is, lands granted for defraying the expenses 
of the Choice (bodkins) and Kakuns (bangles) of women. 

14 For having sunk wells, and erected other works of public utility. 
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:modes and rates of assessment. 

Although instances exist both of the Monjewur and Khotce* settlements, 
by wliicli the determinate sum is agreed upon by Government to continue for 
a period of years, and the arrangement of sub-letting entrusted to the contract- 
ing parties, the Ryutwar is the prevailing settlement in Kolhapoor, by which 
an annuul agreement is entered into with the individual cultivator, who pays 
rent for those fields only which he cultivates, and should they prove un|)roduc- 
tive, he is entitled to an abatement. 

The division of the village lands into separate allotments, and the individual 
rates of each allotment, were fixed in olden times, and the fiscal arrangement in 
Kolha|)Oor has been attributed to the celebrated Minister Mulik Umbur of 
Beejapoor ; but the ancient records have generally been destroyed during the 
long-prevailing anarchy, and few documents are now forthcoming of even 
the last century. On whatever data the original Tunkha may have been 
formed, local surveys were subsequently admitted, and although Mulik 
V mbur’s village settlement provided for the enjoyment to the Government of two- 
fifths, and to the cultivator of three-fifths of the crop, at the present day little 
proof remains of the details, or indeed of aught than the fixing a limit to demand, 
subject to infringement, from which the Indian peasant has never been exempt, 

A custom, however, has been firmly established, and is seldom interfered 
with ; and although the feelings of private enmity may sometimes induce a 
higher ofler for a particular allotment, a loss is not often willingly sustained, 
even to injure an enemy, and matters shortly revert to their original footing. 

Meeras occupation is of rare existence in Kolhapoor, and should a ryut wish 
to quit the land in his present possession, information is given to the Patel and 
Koolkurnce of the village, and eventually to the Mamlutdar, who, after ascer- 
taining the transaction to be voluntary, issues orders for its transfer to any 
party who may agree to the Government terms, and a loss falls on the Govern- 
nieiit which may accrue from the land remaining fallow. 

In the event of the land proving of greater value than is actually paid, the 
Mamlutdar is authorised to receive a higher offer, and if the o(!eupant refuses 
to agree to the raised rate, to transfer tlie field, after reference to head quarters, 
to the highest bidder. 

Land given on lease is subject to similar procedure. 

In the event of a ryut throwing up his land, the Mamlutdar is authorised to let 
it at the highest obtainable sum, but is not restricted to the original fixed rate. 

Uncultivated land is generally let on a lease of from two to ten years, and 
given to the highest bidder. The settlement is in the first instance made by the 

* 111 some places, hut more es])ecially in the Konkun, there exists a class of revenue 
fanners called Khotc, who were originally mere temporary collectors of the assessment, l)ut 
who have in many instances transmitted the office to tlieir children, to the supersession of the 
original village authorities, producing as a title for tlicir claim length of enjoyment, acquired 
and retained during a period of anarchy and misrule. 
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villiigc authorities, and after being examined by the Mamliitdar, receives the 
linal sanefion tiom head quarters. 

Every ryut enters into a written agreement, stating that he will pay the 
Ciovernmciit rate, even if the land remain fallow ; and should the field really 
be left untilled, the terms of the agreement are partly enforced, according to the 
forthcoming means, and to prevent loss from bad example. A portion, how- 
ever, of the rent is always* remitted, according to the circumstances of the case. 

In all transactions the settlement is in the first instance entered into between 
the ryut and the village officers, a reference being allowed to the Shaikdar, and 
an appeal to the Mamlutdar, and eventually to head quarters. 

After the annual arrangements have been concluded, in accordance with the 
above regulations, the Patel and Koolkiirnees, with the consent of the culti- 
vator, prepare the separate accounts of each individual, and from these the 
Shaikdar frames his statement of the quantity of land which has been let from 
the village, and the Lownee Patruk is afterwards prepared during the months 
of September and October by the Patel and Koolkurnees. 

The payments of the ryuts arc then fixed, with reference to their cultivation, 
and to the receipts of former times, after deducting all extraordinary contribu- 
tion ; and the Ayen or original assessment was fixed on a view of the productive 
powers of the village in prosperous times, and may be considered the highest 
realizable rent. 

In addition to the original rate of assessment, the imposition of Putees or 
extra cesses have been firmly established, and the principal arc exhibited in 
tlie Statement No. 1. 

Permanent and contingent village charges and assignment, estimated at 
about ‘20 per cunt., and exliiiutetl iii the following slatcment, are made out of 
tlie gross Jumuia, and the balance forms the (Government revenue : — 


Statemenl shoichtg the DH'uIs of the Sum dedactad as Revenue not refdtzniilc 

hj/ G or c rumen 1. 


Heads. 1 

! 

No. 

Particiilars. 

AllUMlIlt. 







Its, 

a. 

P- 


' 

1 

Mahaluxoonice of Kolhiipoor 


.078 

0 

0 



2 

The Pagoda of Jotceba 


703 

2 

0 



3 

■ Ditto 

of Haul, at Kolhapoor 


401 

0 

0 

< 

td 


4 

Ditto 

of Nar.'iycii Swanice, at ditto . . 


117 

9 

3 

w 


5 

Ditto 

of Nagnath, at Niirundcy 


200 

0 

0 


a 

Ditto 

of Wiilioba, at Wurgaoii 


04 

8 

0 

w 


7 

Ditto 

of Dutatruya, at Kolhapoor . . 


283 

12 

0 

Q 


8 

Ditto 

ditto, at Nursoba Warce 


009 

12 

11 



9 

Ditto 

ditto, at Shcrole 


201 

8 

10 



10 

Ditto of 

Mahadeo, at Tulasee . . 


10 

1 

6 




• 

Carried over. . 

Rs. 

3,202 

2 

0 
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Heads. 

No. 

Particulars. 


Amount. 




i 

Rs. a. p. 



Bronj^lit forward. . 

lls. 

3,202 2 

0 

Vs 

11 

riie Pagoda of Mnlitidco, at Kolliapoor . . 

. . 

1.') 5 

4 


12 

Ditto of Moiice Bawa, at Putgaoii . . 


Ifi 5 

4 

« 2 < 

13 

fomb of a Poer, at Bun poorer 

Fcniple of Mali ad (*o, near Satara . . 

The temple of Witlioba, at Bhoodurgnr 


70 15 

1 

14 


21 10 

8 

^ o 

15 


38 0 

0 

p-'L 

IG 

Ditto of Village Deities 


8,4.51 11 

4 



Total. . 

Bs. 

11,872 1 

9 

PS o r 

17 

Granted to Kaslieekur Diksbeet . . 


307 10 

0 

E Q 

18 

Ditto to Dutgeeree Gosavec 


206 9 

4 


19 

Ditto as Wursbasun 

•• 

1,590 2 

9 



Total. . 

Bs. 

2,101 6 

1 

. r 

20 

Granted to Punt Prutecneedbec of Visbalgur 


2,515 5 

11 

w » 1 

21 

Ditto to Punt Amatva of Bowra 


8,188 10 

1 

H PS ^ 
P3 < ^ 

< fi 
p 1 

22 

23 

Ditto to Slieevram Diksbeet 

Ditto to Gborejiuday Seiiaputtec 


80 1 
100 0 

9 

0 

24 

Ditto to the Sawunt of Warce 

•• 

35 0 

0 



Total. . 

Bs. 

10,919 1 

9 

^ . r 

25 

Granted to Baghoonatb Josbccrao . 


,3.52 4 

6 

g S 1 

2(i 

Ditto to Mnlbar Sukbaram Mujoomdar 


153 12 

0 

O 3 J 

N ^ < 

27 

Ditto to Shroff at the Treasury 

, , 

259 6 

0 

O US ^ 

28 

Ditto to Andojec Jadow Snriiaik 

, . 

164 10 

0 

O P 

PM 

29 

Ditto to Naro Sukbaram Hcjceb 

. . 

2!) ,5 

0 

30 

Ditto to Surpotdar Gosavec 

•• 

222 7 

8 



Total. . 

lls. 

1,181 13 

2 

, r 

31 

Granted to Desaces 


4,396 11 

5 

PS 

32 

Ditto to Desbpandias . . 

a . 

3,121 1 

2 

Q 

33 

Ditto to Surdesbrnooklice 


4,392 13 

3 

p 

34 

Ditto to Surdcsace Prubbnwulkur 

, , 

31 12 

0 

w J 

35 

Ditto to Nargownda 

. . 

1,494 9 

7 

C. 1 

36 

Ditto to Surdesh Koolkurnee . . 

, . 

679 15 

1 

H 

P 

37 

Ditto to Surnaik 

, , 

673 2 

7 

-«S 

E 

38 

Ditto to Sur Chowgla . . 

, , 

521 6 

1 

< 

39 

Ditto to Kotekuree Naikowdee. . 

, , 

131 8 

8 

• S 

40 

Ditto to Potdar at Panala 

•• 

71 14 

0 



Total. . 

Rs. 

15,521 0 

10 

« 2 ( 

" 41 

Granted to Naik . . 


1,493 12 

8 

« 5 1 

42 

Ditto to Patel . . 

, , 

8,788 10 

10 

►J 9 S 
i< 1 

1 

Ditto to Koolkurnee 

, , 

12,123 15 

0 

>n ' 

L 44 

Ditto to Chowgla 

•• 

1,214 1 

9 



1 Carried oyer. . 

Bs 

>. 23,620 8 

3 
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Heads. 

No. 

Particulars. 

Amount. 







Rs. 

a. 

P- 




Brought forward. . 

Bs. 

23,620 

8 

3 



45 

Granted to Mugdoom 



278 

13 

10 



46 

Ditto 

to Khote . . 



99 

12 

0 

g 


•17 

Ditto 

to Village Astrologer 



1,886 

8 

1 

'w' 


48 

Ditto 

to Gooroo. . 

• » . . 


14 

11 

9 

W 


49 

Ditto 

to Shetin . . 



43 

4 

0 

K 

< 


50 

Ditto 

to Mahajun 



60 

6 

0 

§ > 


51 

Ditto 

to Village Shroff . . 



51 

0 

2 

u 


52 

Ditto 

to Bigaries 



18 

0 

0 

w 


53 

Ditto 

to Natkiir. . 



8 

4 

0 

u 

c 


54 

Ditto 

to Kanoogo 



19 

1 

f) 

-fj 


55 

Ditto 

to Naikowdcc 



1 

0 

0 

a 


56 

Ditto 

to Gliustia 



5 

0 

0 


k. 

57 

Ditto 

to Tural (Village Mahar). . 



656 

4 

1 


\ 




Total. . 

Rs. 

26,762 

9 

8 

PS 1 
P 


58 

Granted to Siiniidkiirees . . 



1.5,7.16 

0 

6 

J 


59 

Allowed as contingent 

.. 

•• 

9,16.5 

6 

11 

02 J 

1 




Grand Total. . 

Rs. 

93,262 

8 

8 


Abstract. 

1. Dcwusthan 

2. Dhurmadao 

3. Babteedars 

4. Hoozoor Hukdars 

5. Mahalee Hukdars 

6. Village Hukdars 

7. Sunudkurees 

8. Village Contingent 


Rs. 11,872 1 9 
2,104 6 I 
10,919 1 9 
1,181 13 2 
15,521 0 10 
26,762 9 8 
15,736 0 6 
9,165 6 11 


Total. ...Rs. 93,262 8 8 

In lands called Rakh Ran, situated among rocks and ravines, where inferior 
grains are alone sown, the gross produce is merely estimated by the revenue 
officer, and one-half or one-third part assumed as the Government share ; but 
rates of land assessment vary greatly, according to the locality and quality of 
the soil, and in proportion to the smaller or larger quantity of land assigned to 
the beega. In many places, the fields are farmed out by contract to the highest 
bidders, and the rate then becomes exceedingly fluctuating. In other places, 
one-fourth, one-third, and one-half of the produce is taken, but throughout the 
State the average rate of the best description of land varies according to locality 
and size of the beega, from Rs. 4 to Rs. 64 per beega, and of the most inferior 
from 3 annas to Rs. 2 per beega. 
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RemisBions are invariably given according to injury sustained from want or 
superfluity of rain, blight, or the ravages of birds and insects ; and waste lends, 
which, however, are now scarce, are. granted on an Isttfvva Kuol, free for a 
term, but providing that the full rent be paid within the tenth year, by the 
individual who undertake to bring them under cultivation. 


The following table exhibits all the detailed particulars on the subject of 
assessing the different varieties of soil, as entered in the village books, and at 
present existing throughout the State : — 


V 

Statement showing the Rates of Assessment. 


Rates of Assessment on Bagaect or Garden Lands. 


Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P’ 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P> 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs.a.p, Rs.a.p, 

54 

n 

0 

32 

8 


25 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

11 

0 

010 

0 


8 4 0 

5 0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

31 

4 

0 

25 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

14 

0 

0jl2 

4 

0 

10 

14 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

8 0 0 

5 0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

18 

Q 

0 

13 

8 

o!12 

2 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 

12 

0 

7 8 0 

4 0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

28 

a 

« 

20 

4 

0 

1 

15 

4 

0 

13 

2 

0,11 

4 

0 

to 

4 

0 

8 

8 

i 

7 0 0 

•• 



(Ill all forty kinds of rates.) 


Ratos of Assessment on jeeraeet Land or Batty Ground. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P^ 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs.a.p. 

Rs.a.p, 

30 

8 



7 

0 

16 

8 

0 

13 


0 

11 

15 


9 

9 

0 

7 

8 

9 

6 

2 

0 

i 

11 0 

2 

12 0 

30 

4 

0 

20 

4 

6 

16 

2 

0 

13 

0 

8 

11 

12 

0 

0 

8 

E 

7 

8 

0 

6 

5 

0 

4 

10 0 

2 

10 0 

28 

12 

0 

20 

4 

2 

16 

1 

8 

13 

0 

3 

11 

8 

0 

0 

(t 

0 

7 

7 

0 

6 

0 

0 

i 

8 6 

2 

8 0 

28 

6 

0 

20 

2 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

11 

7 

0 

9 

5 

0 

7 

4 

0 

5 

14 

0 

4 

8 0 

2 

4 0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

14 

0 

13 

5 

0 

11 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 

2 

6 

5 

13 

3 

4 

6 0 

2 

0 6 

25 

0 

c 

1.0 

8 

0 

15 

10 

0 

13 

4 

0 

11 

4 

0 

9 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

5 

12 

0 

1 

4 0 

2 

0 0 

25 

El 

0 

10 

4 

0 

15 

6 

6 

13 

2 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

1 

8 

5 

11 

1 

i 

2 0 

1 

15 6 

24 

11 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

4 

2 

13 

1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

10 

3 

4 

1 0 

1 

13 0 

24 

8 

0 

18 

15 


15 

4 

0 

13 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

8 

14 

3 

6 

15 

6 

5 

10 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

12 0 

24 

Q 

0 

18 

14 

0 

15 

2 

0 

13 

□ 


10 

14 

0 

8 

12 

0 

6 

13 

0 

5 

8 

5 


14 .0 

1 


22 

M 

G 

m 



15 

1 

6 

12 

12 

0 

10 

13 

0 

8 

11 

0 

6 

12 

0 

5 

8 

0 

:i 

14 6 

1 


22 

9 

K 

18 

6 

9 

15 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

10 

12 

0 

8 

10 


6 

10 

6 

1 5 

7 

(i 

:i 

12 0 

1 

4 0 

22 

8 

D 

18 

2 

0 

14 

12 

0 

12 

8 

0 

10 

10 

7 

8 

8 

0 

() 

10 

0 

5 

7 

0 

:i 

FEE 

a 

3 0 

21 

12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

14 

10 

6 

12 

7 

0 

10 

10 

0 

8 

7 

0 

6 

9 

3 

5 

6 

0 

3 

8 0 

1 

2 0 

21 

11 

0 

17 

10 

IS 

14 

8. 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

8 

11 

8 

4 

0 

6 

8 

0 

5 

4 

0 

3 

6 0 

1 

0 0 

21 

10 

0 

17 

8 

0 

14 

8 

6 

12 

5 

6 

10 

9 

0 

8 

2 

0 

6 

6 

0 

5 

2 

0 

3 

5 0 

0 

15 0 

21 

9 

6 

17 

0 


14 

6 

0 

12 

4 

0 


8 

0 

8 

0 

E 

6 

5 


5 

1 

0 

3 


0 

12 0 

21 

8 

0 

16 

15 

3 

14 

5 

0 

12 

3 

0 


6 

3 

7 

14 

E 

la 

6 

3 

5 

0 

5 

3 


0 

10 9 

21 

■a 

0 

16 

14 

0 

14 

o 

0 

12 

1 

0 


4 

0 

7 

12 

3 

6 

5 

Ol 

5 

0 

0 

2 

14 0 


8 0 



16 

10 

0 

15 

14 

G 

12 

El 

0 


0 

0 

7 

12 

0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

14 

6 

2 

SE 


6 9 

20 

8 

0 

16 

8 

1 

13 

12 


11^15 

3 

0 

12 

i 

7 

11 

0 

6 

3 

4 

4 

14 

0 

2 13 Oj 

9 

6 3 


(In all two hundred and ten kinds of rates.) 


The aggregate proceeds of these rates of assessaient, however, more clearly 
exhibit the real interest of the State, oa a large tract of cbnntry, the greater 
part ofivhich Has, according to the following statement, been alienated fi^m 
the crown, rather than the real value of the ground 
18 
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Particnlan* 


Jaeeerdars 

BiHootedars 

Dhurmadao 

Dewuathan 

Mahalee Hukdars (Desaees, Deshpandeys/ &c.) 

Gaon Hukdars (Patel, Koolkurnees, &c.) . . 

Sundee. Beegas 


Laud. 


Beegas p. k. 

261,fb4 2 I8i 
8,208 8 10 
8,819 7 0 
5,560 8 0 
8,436 8 0 
15,135 4 0 


P. K. 


Gaon Sundee ^ 
Hoozoor ditto 
Gurkuree ditto 


Sundry^ 

Menial Wutundars 
Khoonkat . . 

TJrzee Inam 

Sundry 


16,406 8 10 
27,768 10 15 
5,786 19 15 


Beegas p. k. 

1,965 2 10 
912 14 5 
3.783 2 5 
14,629 4 5 


49,961 19 0 


21,290 3 5 


Total alienated • . 
Kbalsa 

Grand Total 


378,516 0 13^ 
61,851 12 3 


440,367 12 16^ 


The total amount of land revenue for the year 1852, as mentioned in the 
following statement, is Rs. 5,54,142, and on the deduction of the Munohur 
collections, amounting to Rs. 5,090, the land revenue of the Kolhapoor posses- 
sions above the Ghaut would amount to Rs. 5,46,052 : — 


Particulars. 

Amount. 

Amount of land revenue 

Deduct amount of Munohur collections 

• • • • 

• • • • 


Bupeet. 

5,51,142 

5,090 

Details^ 

Government land revenue 

Proceeds of attachment 

Balance. . 

.. Bi8. 

5,46,052 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

4,80,685 

65,367 

— - ^ - - - - 

Total. . 

..Bs. 

5,46,052 


Of this sum, Rs. 57,163 are the collections on account of Bagaeet cultiva- 
tion, and Rs. 3,40,138 those arising from the collections on account of Jeeraeet 
cultivation, altogether amounting to a sum of Rs. 3,97,301, which, acooitiing to 
the w/itten accounts, is the amount of collections derived from the Government 
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land tax, as the remaining amount of Rs. 1,48,751 is derived entirdiy from a 
variety of heads contained in the following List No. 1 : — 


No. 

Farticulan. 

Amount. 

1 

% 

Doomala Babtee.. •• 

Bt. a. j>. 

43,058 14 5 
34,012 11 1 

2 

Inam puttee 

3 

Urzee puttee 

6,466 3 9 

4 

Moinee puttee 

9,199 0 7 

5 

Khoonkat puttee. . 

456 3 6 

6 

Bajay Inamdar puttee . • 

785 6 0 

7 

Piaday puttee •• , 

9.442 0 9 

8 

Kurday puttee 

Bulote puttee .. .. .. 

5,780 10 8 

9 

7,374 0 10 

10 

Tota puttee 

2,676 3 4 

11 

Mahamoon puttee 

7,284 15 4 

12 

Wutun puttee . . 

3,772 1- 6 

13 

Ooroos puttee . • . . . . . • • • • • 

437 13 3 

14 

Dewuskee puttee. . . . . . • . # • 

906 12 10 

15 

Rangnay puttee 

184 5 3 

16 

Salwuu puttee 

189 0 6 

17 

Futtal puttee • • . . . . 

154 2 0 

18 

Tisalee puttee 

246 15 0 

19 

Ohorepuday puttee 

210 0 6 

20 

Meeras puttee « . 

96 14 0 

21 

Khote puttee 

86 0 4 

22 

Jonay puttee .. .. •• •• •• 

48 2 0 

23 

Muslut puttee . . 

62 6 0 

24 

Ambeel katay 


25 

Gullay puttee 

Shradh puttee . . 

26 


27 

Bhigwun.. 

15,735 0 4 


Total. . . . Rs. 

1,48,751 0 0 


By this account it will appear, that of the entire present revenue of Kolhapoor, 
only about one-half is collected as the amount of the land tax, and that about 
one-half is received from other sources of contracts, dues, rights, and fees, both 
on the Government lands and also on those of the Inamdars. 

The Babs, though generally, local, and originally imposed as a temporary 
cess, have now become permanent taxes, and do not bear in any way hard 
upon the people. They are also all of more ancient date than the memory of 
the present generation extends to, and are regularly entered in the Government 
records, which exist through a period of thirty-six years, to the year 1812, 
when the documents were destroyed in a conflagration caused during a tumult 
which took place within the precincts of the palace. 

The amount of land fax, Rs. 3,97,301, would thus give an average rate of 
Rs. 6 to be paid per b^ga, on the remaining porfessn of 61,861, crown beegas ; 
but the burthen is distributed among the Inamdars, who, in accordance with the 
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prevailing custom, furnish to the ryot, for cultivation, their excessive amount 
of alienated land, at a cheaper than the Government rate, which arrangement 
tends to preserve a balance between the high demand required for its land by 
Government, . and the necessary means of maintenance required by the 
cultivator. 

Thus, although only one-third of the entire tract denominated Kolhapoor, 
strictly speaking, belongs to the Kolhapoor Government, a revenue is obtained 
from this portion fully equal to what would be an average assessment on the 
entire tract, calculated on the rates prevailing in the adjacent countries, as 
the Kolhapoor Government now receive from their general land interest in the 
State a net revenue of Rs. 5,46,052, which would exhibit an interest in the 
entire soil to the average amount of about Rs. 2 per beega. 

The term beega, however, is very vague and indefinite, although the land 
measures of Kolhapoor are of one standard ; but the plots of ground have been 
entered in the records, apparently on some nominal standard of productiveness, 
the beega of good rich land being invariably smaller in dimensions to the bee- 
ga of poor soil, and great partiality having been also displayed in the measure- 
ment to favoured individuals, causing a further variation and confusion of the 
original system. 

In respect to the proportion of the gross produce received by Government, 
the share appropriated to the expense of cultivation, to the maintenance of the 
ryot’s family, and the profit remaining, the following memorandum may be 
considered as showing an average account : — • 

A ryot of middling circumstances, having 4 bullocks and 
2 ploughs, can cultivate 7 beegas of land, each beega 
, yielding 10 mauuds of grain, worth about Rs. 20, or in 
the aggregate 70 maunds, the average price of which, at 
the rate of Rs.2 per maund, will amount to Rs. 140 0 0 

Deduct two-fifths on account of the Government share, or 66 0 0 


Share of the ryot . • . • 

From the ryot’s share he has to defray the following charges : — 
Average amount of proportion of the prjpie 
,cpst of 4 bullocks, supposing the animals worth 

Rs. 40, and to live for 4 years Rs. 10 0 0 

Ditto of plough 10 0 

Labour of 158 persons for 1 day, or 158 days, at 

,2. annas der diem 19 12 0 

Cost of seed 2 0 0 

Fees of district &c. officers, and charity 17 8 0 

Feed of 4 bullocks fori year ' 12 0 0 


84 0 0 


62 4 0 


Net profit of the ryot 21 12 0 
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: "• Brougj)tover.«‘V.R«. 

Add the amount of saving effected, on account of 
■. the lyot and his wife labouring for 78 days in 
the fields (which amount is included in the sum 
of Rs. 19*12>0 mentioned above as cost of 


labour).... Rs. 9 10 0 

Sale of ghee, milk, sheep, poultry 7 0 0 

Labour of women in spinning thread 3 0 0 


Rs. 

Deduct expenses for the support of the ryot’s fa- 
mily, consisting of 2 persons ?ind a child 


Grain for one year Rs. 15 0 0 

Cloth ditto 10 0 0 

Sundry expenses 6 0 0 

Interest of debt to Soukar 4 0 0 


21 12 0 


19 10 0 
41 6 0 


35 0 0 


Being a net profit for amusement and religious 
. ceremonies Rs. 6 6 0 


LABOUR EMPLOYED, AND ITS REMUNERATION. 

All labour is performed by either man or beast, with little aid from machin- 
ery, and often in direct opposition to the rules of mechanics. 

The camel, the horse, the ass, the bullock, and the buffalo are employed as 
means of draught and burden, but being of indifferent stock, undersized, an^ 
underfed, their powers are below the average of the adjacent districts. 

A great portion of the agricultural labour is performed by mutual assistance 
rendered to each other among the village communities, and the evening, meal is 
considered an ample remuneration for the good office. 

When hired, however, for any farming purpose, a day-labourer receives from 
1 anna to 14 anna, which is paid either in money or grain, but chiefly in the 
latter, according to the current price in the bazar. 

Two annas per diem is the average hire for conveying loads, and the daily 
and monthly rates for artizan labour are exhibited in the following table 
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Table showing the Names of various Artizans to he obtained in KolhapoOtf 
together with their Rate of Daily We^es. 


Vo. 


Descriptfon. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

'9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Cfirpcntcr >*• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Blacksmith * 

Bricklayer ... 

Tailor 

Coppersmith 

Colusmith ... .a. ••• ... ... 

Substantial brick-maker 

Karkoou 

Stone-cutter 

Maker of turband-fashioned caps for boys 

Shoemaker 

Bamboo-work maker 

Jingur (saddle-maker) 

Weaver of coarse cotton cloth ... ... 

Carpet-weaver • . . . 

Caster of .pinchbeck rings ... 

Perfumist 




Daily Wages 
varying from 

Annas 

4 to 8 

5 8 

6 8 

3 7 

5 8 

4 8 

4 to 

5 

3 

4 

3 

4 to 6 
4 

4 

4 

8 



Table exhibiting the various Descriptions of Carriage available in Kolhapoor^ l]u Weights usually earned^ the Distances 
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Statement showing the Number of Wheeled Conveyances in the Kolhapoor State, 


! 


eo 

SI . 

a o 

Carts. 


No. 

Particulars. 

Chariot 

e ^ 

S ;:ih ^ 

S 2 S 

U 

Stono 

Wheels. 

W notion 
Wheels. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

1 

Ills Highness the Rnja of Kolha- 
poor . . 

4 

10 



14 

o 

Town of Kolhapoor 

1 

4cS 


50 

9!) 

3 

Peta Kurweer . . 



I S3 

71 

257 

4 

Peta Alte 


1 

30.') 

50 : 

356 

.0 

Peta Sherolc . . 


3 

171 

75 ; 

252 

6 

Peta Piinala 



24 

ISl 

20S 

7 

Peta Bhoodiirgur 



.3 

44 

47 

8 

Peta Gur Ingluz 


*1 

22 

229 

252 


Total . 

5 

63 

711 

706 


9 

Vishalgur Suwusthau . . 

1 

1 

16 

20 

,38 

10 

Bowra ditto 

•• 

•• 


10 

10 


Total . 

1 

1 

16 

.30 

48 

11 

Sunkeshwur Swamec . . 


1 

2 

28 

31 

12 

llowjee Mahar.aj 



!) 

. . 

9 

i;i 

Tatia Maharaj . , 



13 


1.3 

M 

Josec Rao 



1 

1 

2 

15 

Ilunniuiit Rao Nimbalkur Sur- 
hishkur 



27 

S 

35 

K) 

1 

Rutajee Chuwaii Iliniut Rah.a- 
door . . 



20 

47 

i 67 

17 

Nilkunt Rao Jadhow Jubtun 
Moolk 



1 

I 

1 

! 2 

18 

Dowlut Rao Ghorepndey Hindoo 
Rao Gnjendnigurkur 



20 

1 

1 

20 

19 

Esuwunt Rao Many Rlicem Baha- 
door . . 




3 

3 

20 

Rainchundru Rao Ghorepudey 
Senaputee . . 



8 

55 

63 

21 

Luvoomuii Rao Siiidey Senakhas- 
khcl.. 


2 

4 

4 

10 

22 

Naraycn Ghatgay Surje Rao . . 


1 

IS 

13 

1 32 

2,1 

Ruinubaec Saheb Ghatgay . . 



13 

23 1 

36 

24 

Narayen Rao Ghorepudey Ameer- 
ool-Oonirao . . 


2 

11 

11 

24 

25 

Jysing Rao Ghatgey Surjerao 
Wujarut Mab 

Sudasheo Rao Raj Oopadlicy. . 


14 

77 

108 

199 

20 



5 


,5 


Total. . 


20 


mm 

551 


Grand Total. . 

fi 

84 

1 9.56 

1 1,038 

, 2,084 
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WATER. 

There fire four principal rivers, the Warna, the Punchgunc^a, the Wedgunga, 
and the llurnkasee, which rise in the State, and flow down the four principal 
valleys of Kolliapoor. 

They are all tributary to the Krishna, which river also forms a portion of the 
eastern boundary of the State, and the course of the tributaries, which is nearly 
direct from west to east, extends from about 60 to 150 miles, from their source 
among the Sabyadree Ghauts to their junction with the river Krishna. 

Tlieir breadth, at the junction, is as follows : — 

River Warna, 222 feet; Punchgunga, 577 feet; Wedgunga, 192 feet. The 
llurnkasee does not form a junction within the Kolliapoor limits. Their beds, 
during the dry season, are at an average depth of 40 feet from the top of the 
banks, and the mass of water which continually pours down during the mon- 
soon frequently fills their deep chasms, and overflows the plain country for 
miles along the banks. 

There arc, however, no (idls, and few rapids to be encountered, and during 
the season from October till January, rafts of timber, composed of many hun- 
dred beams, arc aniuially floated down for a distance of from 40 to 100 miles, 
for building and agricultural purposes, and also for fuel. 

As it rolls along the Kolliapoor country, the river Krishna is about 1,300 feet 
in breadth, and contains ample sulTicicncy of water for small boat-craft. A few 
basket and ferry-boats, however, at present only ply from side to side, but from 
the observations taken on the spot by the late Captain Hart, of the 2nd Grena- 
diers, it would appear, that from Koorundwar, which is situated at the junction 
of the Punchgunga, this noble river, with the exception of a fall of a few yards, 
flows uninterruptedly for 100 miles towards the frontier of the Hyderabnd 
territory, and that there would be little if any difficulty in navigating this 
portion with flat-bottomed boats, rigged with mast and sail, and drawing twelve 
inches of water. 

From their source on the Western Ghauts until they emerge from the moun- 
tainous tract on the plain, a distance of about 30 miles, the Kolliapoor rivers 
are fed by innumerable tributaries, each hill-side furnishing its quota. Through 
the plain, however, they receive little addition to the amount of water, which, 
during the hot weather, is very leisurely carried along the river Krishna through 
a succession of deep pools and shallow fords. 

The only peculiarities to be noticed, with regard to the Kolliapoor rivers, are 
the extreme depth of their beds from the surface, and the generally soft nature 
of the beds themselves, both of which circumstances materially increase the 
difficulties in providing an easy and uninterrupted intercourse through the 
country during the monsoon. 

Their general level, also, above the Krishna, being very trifling, when the 
latter river becomes full and flooded, the capability of discharge is wanting, 
and a back-water, extending in some places for 30 miles, overflows a large 
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portion of each valley, greatly to the detriment of the villages and crops on 
tlie hanks of each of the Kolliapoor rivers. 

Canals. — ^'Fhere are no canals at present in Kolliapoor, although the face 
of the country is well adapted for sluicing operations, and the entire waters of 
the Punchgunga, which are now allowed to run waste into the river Krishna, 
might, at the cost of about Rs. 3,50,000, be turned at the village of Berud, 
and brought to irrigate a fine plain of upwards of 1,000 beegas of the best 
jilinvial soil, after su|)plying streams through the principal streets of the city, 
and affording, from the increase of revenue, a per-centage of at least 5 per 
cent, on the original outlay. ^ 

Tanks and Wells. — Throughout the principality, but chiefly in the plain 
country, there are altogether 197 tanks, and 1 1,908 wells; but art has accom- 
plished little to iiid the bounty of nature. The tanks are with few exceptions 
natural rocky hollows and pits, or narrow basins, varying from 100 to 8f)() 
yards in length, between bills, which have been blocked together by a rndc 
embankment, and where the fluid becomes exhausted iicfore the comnicnoe- 
inent of the hot weather. The wells used for irrigation are simple holes dug 
in the soil, unfaced with any building material, whilst a very rough stage of 
poles and branches is erected to fix the apparatus for raising the basket. 
The (lej)th at which well-water is found varies much, in consequence of 
different descriptions of soil from 10 to 40 feet from the surface, and the wells 
are invariably worked by cattle. 

At present, there is only one fine artificial tank, which is situated iu the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital, and which is designated the Rnnkala tank, after 
a god* of that name, wlio in ancient days enjoyed the favour of Mahaluxoomcc. 
It is 12,612 feet in circumference, and the Bhundara is well faced with cut 
stone; and besides being used to irrigate 103 beegas of orchard land, a large 
stream bas been lately conveyed inside the city for the use of the inhabitants. 

The following statement contains the few tanks, which arc continually used 
for j)iirposes of irrigation, although, in seasons of abundant rain, the greater 
portion of all the remaining pools arc used to assist cultivation for a monlli 
or two immediately subsequent to the monsoon : — 


No. 

Names of the Tanks. 

No, of rioopiis 
irritjatod. 

Amount of Tax 
received by Oo- 
verniiicnt. 

1 

Piulrnala 

,08 

Bs, a. 

.042 8 0 

2 

lloodru Tccrth, or Mhar tank . . 

G 

GO 0 0 

3 

Rawiincslnvur . . 

SJ 

70 0 0 

4 

Kote Tccrth 

14 

105 0 0 


Total. . 

1 m 

1 

777 8 0 


* llunk Buhorow, an incarnation of Shiva. 
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Means of Irrigation. — ^The greater portion of the KoIIiapoor territory 
generally enjoys ample means of irrigation for ordinary husbandry. Through- 
out the tract of the Konkun Ghaut Matha, the periodical rains are trusted to 
with the most implicit confidence^ and should any slight deficiency actually 
occur, which, however, very seldom happens, recourse is often had to the 
rivulets which trickle down the hill-sides, and which can be led at small 
expense and labour to provide to a certain extent for the scarcity. 

Among the broken and undulating country bordering the plains, the various 
streams, having now considerably increased in bulk, are everywhere pursuing 
their course to join the principal rivers which water the valleys, and through- 
out this tract many villages possess a rude little aqueduct, whose neglected 
condition, however, evinces other means of supply. 

In the less favoured portions of the Desh, the rivers afford a never-failing 
reservoir of water ; wells also become more frequent ; but still the proximity of 
the district to the Ghauts and forests generally secures for the entire tract, with 
the exception of the Sherole lands, a fair proportion of the periodical fall. 

Many of the natural sheets of water, however, might be made to assume a very 
different appearance from their present aspect, and great scope altogether exists 
for improving the resources of the country, in its means of irrigation, for the 
higher descriptions of cultivation, more especially By throwing embankments 
over the rivers in the hilly districts, and by cutting artificial trenches from their 
beds in the plains, through which a supply of water might easily |)eroolate into 
wells, somewhat removed from the banks of the stream ; but innovations, when 
too rapidly attempted, are not looked upon with a favourable eye by the denizens 
of the country, and the want of capital among the cultivators, who are by no 
means a very pains-taking class, materially militates against the introduction 
of these ameliorating measures. 


CITIES. 

In the following table are exhibited, alphabetically arranged, the number, 
with their distances from the city of Kolhapoor, of cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the principality, and amounting, according to the statement, to 1 
city, 47 towns, and 1,333 villages. 

Of these 663 are alienated, either in Jageer or Inam, 331 are placed under 
the management of the Rutuageeree and the Sawunt Waree authorities, and 
the remainder belong to^ and are under the immediate control of the Kolha- 
poor Government. 



Statement showing the Number of Towns, Villages, in the Kolhapoor State, a. d. 1850 - 51 . 
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Grand Total.. 48 1,264 71 I 1,383 331 i 1,0.52 
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Statenivnl showing the N am arranged Alphahetlcallg, of the Villages m the 
Kolhnpoor State, their respective Distances from the City of Kolhapoor, 
the Number of Houses, and Population in each Village, tV’c. 


u 

% 

B 

a 

Names. 


Naines of Petas. 

Klialsa or 
Douiiialla. 

Distance from 
Kolliapoor. 

O . 

3 

3 33 

c g 

§ t 

= O 

1 

A 

Auray 


Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

Miles. 

7‘J 

lOG 

709 

2 

Asgann 


9f 

99 

12 

21 

71 

[i 

Arjoonwada 


f* 

99 

18 

G1 

269 

4 

Aadoor 


99 

Doom alia. 

9 

71 

290 

r> 

Aolce Klioord 


99 

99 

21 

42 

216 

r» 

Anihnsoc . . 


99 

99 

12 

83 

530 

7 

Asnndolec. . 


Piinala. 

Kbalsa. 

21 

80 

382 

8 

Anrley 


99 

99 

18 

G8 

333 

V 

Aliw(?y 


»> 

99 

12 

53 

316 

10 

Ainlmrdcy. . 


99 

99 

27 

135 

759 

J] 

Arool 

• • 

99 

99 

27 

35 

210 

12 

Aptey 

•• 

99 

99 

12 

G3 

281 

i:i 

A rnbovvdey 


99 

fl 

21 

131 

436 

11 

Akolco 


99 

99 

30 

25 

110 

If) 

Aolec 


99 

99 

KiJ 

42 

381 

IG 

Atnntcwadoe(dcs 

erted) 

99 

99 

18 


, , 

17 

A koordey . . 


99 

99 

i:> 

41 

221 

IS 

Ainburdoy. , 


99 1 

99 

18 

31 

217 

19 

Ankoorley. . 



99 

30 

28 

106 

20 

Assoorley . . 


>» 

1 Dooinnlla. 

9 

95 

491 

21 

Arnlpy 


>> 

99 

I.-) 

115 

791 

22 

Aiikoordry 


Blioodlirgnr. 

Kbnisn. 

30 

88 

812 

2:i 

Anibadry . . 


99 

99 

i,\ 

35 

118 

21 

Aiitcwdc’y . . 


99 

99 

4.) 

31 

.55 

2;') 

Antoorlee . . 


99 

99 

48 

50 

105 

2G 

Aiiway 


1 

J> 

99 

24 

54 

190 

27 

Aolee Roodrook 


99 

99 

24 

()G 

298 

28 

Aiidoloe . . 


99 

t 

99 

51 

60 

no 

29 

Ansiingao . . 


99 

99 

45 

17 

55 

:io 

Aiisnnnoy . . 


99 

99 

39 

47 

1.53 

;ii 

Anjowdey . . 


99 

99 

33 

9 

40 

;i2 

Arjoonwaddcc 


99 1 

Doornnlla. 

27 

55 

187 

3.3 

Aiidmapoor 


99 i 

If 

24 

45 

270 

3i 

Antaygaou. . 


99 

99 

30 

44 

204 

35 

Ainee 


99 

99 

39 

86 

283 

30 

Ambooney. . 


99 


30 

50 

267 

37 

x\btall 


1 99 

99 

27 

27 

121 

38 

Aurulgoondee 


Gur liigluz. 

99 

40^ 

83 

299 

39 

Adgul 


99 

Khalsa. 

51 

48 

242 

40 

Aoornal . . 


99 

99 

333 

65 

387 

41 

Arlcekuttey 


99 

99 

57 

20 

99 

42 

Aliigwaddce 


99 

99 

57 

52 

270 
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b 

a> 

Xi 

g 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Klialsa or 
Doomallii. 

1 

E . i 

C J ' 

^ c 

03 ^ ! 

cj? ! 

<d » 1 

! 

^ 1 

0 . 

1 ? 
s| 

Number of 
Population. 

4:5 

Allabad 

Gur Ingltiz. 

Doonialla. 

Milos. 

27 

6!) 

410 

41 

Antccal 

)> 

99 

35 

70 

271 

4r) 

Anrbodicc. . 

)> 

99 

102 

81 

31 1 

4(j 

ActMia])oor. . 

)• 

K balsa. 

3!1 

71 

254 

47 

Anibiip .. ‘ 

Alte. 

99 

15 

361 

1,559 

4W 

Ateokcorev 

tt 

99 

9 

140 

618 

49 

Auil)ollee.. 

A4shalgur. 

Douinnlh. 

51 

17 

61 

:>() 

Ainbcy 

» 

99 

45 

35 

126 

r»i 

Am nee 

a 

99 

36 

50 

166 

52 

Auhvoy Kboord . . 

Kngul, 

99 

IS 

74 

407 

5:5 

Ainroou . . 

»* 

99 

18 

103 

ir.o 

51 

Azrey 

Incbulknrunjcc. 

99 

4:{.i 

81)7 

1.556 

55 

Anodey 

» 

99 

46.' 

29 

146 

5(i 

Ambolee (deserted) 

$» 

99 

Cii 


•• 

57 

B 

Bcod 

Kiirwccr. 

K balsa. 

71 

259 

l,19.'» 

58 

Bowra 


99 

3 

177 

i,r)97 

59 

Buebnee . . 

ff 

99 

9 

77. 

468 

(iO 

Bulingey , . 

9f 

99 

4 A 

58 

338 

(il 

Bhooyey . . 

ff 

99 

4.1 

129 

1 . 27 :. 

52 

Bubircsbwur 

99 

Doonialla. 

9 

102 

5 13 

53 

Bliamtey . , 

i 

99 

10! 

55 

355 

(ij 

Bliooyachcewadec. . 

1 

99 

99 

5 

27 

21 s 

55 

Bololce 

99 

99 

13.1 

ll.» 

672 

(i() 

Beley 

99 

99 

15 

62 

288 

57 

Boribet 

99 

99 

2S.1 

32 

179 

58 

Borii:;a()n . . 

Pniiala. 

Ivhulsa. 

21 

75 

337 

5!) 

Bandewdey 

99 


21 

24 

128 

70 

Bho»;aoii . . 

99 

99 

18 

123 

551 

71 

Bnrkee 

99 

99 

42 

51 

230 

72 

Borepadley 

99 

99 

15 

113 

433 

73 

Blianley . . 

99 

99 

18 

20 

75 

74 

Bainbowdey . . ^ 

99 

99 

21 

42 

221 

75 

Bhatunvvaddee 

99 

99 

15 

33 

133 

75 

Bliedusgaon 

99 

99 

30 

92 

688 

77 

Bliiibireywaddcc (de- 
serted) . . 

99 

Doornalla. 

15 

. . 

136 


78 

Borewdey . . 

9 9 

f » 

IS 

720 

79 

Bagewdey . . 

Bhoodurgur. 

Kbalsa. 

39 

42 

135 

80 

Beley waddee 

99 

99 

36 

66 

86 

81 

Bedew 

99 

99 

39 

20 

50 

82 

Bhatewdey ^ • 

99 

99 

30 

42 

215 

83 

Busrey waddee 

99 

99 

27 

30 

103 

84 

Becdrec . , 

99 

IS 

36 

20 

63 

85 

Boorniballec 

99 

II 

27 

51 

136 

86 

Bhandney . . 

99 

II 

42 

21 

75 

87 

Bambordey 

99 

99 

42 

33 

53 
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Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Khalsa or 
Doouiulla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

88 

Bhendowdey 

Bhoodurgur. 

Doonialla. 

M ilcs. 

33 

20 

94 

89 

Balleewaddee Masa 


99 

27 

40 

110 

90 

Barnaney . . 


99 

33 

44 

110 

91 

Balcyghole 


99 

30 

102 

210 

92 

Biilleekeerey(descrted) 

»* 

99 

24 


. . 

9.3 

Bulleekercy (ditto) 

f9 

99 

24 


. . 

94 

Barwey 

99 

99 

33 

61 

.301 

9^) 

Balcywaddce 

99 

99 

33 

32 

132 

96 

Boojowdey (deserted) 

99 

99 

27 


. . 

97 

Birieekurey 

Gur Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

21 

47 

365 

98 

Bussapoor. . 

99 

99 

.')7 

176 

831 

99 

Bhendwad. . 

99 

99 

48 

182 

799 

100 

Bustvad . , 

99 

99 

54 

66 

279 

101 

Boodcchall 

99 

99 

42 

39 

194 

102 

Bhudgaon. . 

99 

Doonialla. 

36-3 

284 

1,860 

io;3 

Boogdeekutty 

99 

99 

45 1 

58 

477 

104 

Butkunuglcy 

99 

99 

37i 

102 

486 

10.1 

Beedreywadcc 

99 

99 

45 

44 

191 

10(i 

Bussergey Boodrook 

99 

99 

40j 

173 

684 

107 

Ditto Khooi'd. , 

99 

99 

40J, 

1 

7 

108 

Boehbal . . 

99 

99 

90 

48 

227 

109 

Blind ukloor (deserted) 

>9 

99 

81 



no 

Bliiiiidarliullee 

99 

99 

90 

81 

391 

111 

Beedkie . , 

99 

99 

108 

61 

314 

112 

Beejkoopec 

99 

99 

102 

47 

232 

ii;5 

Biinoor 

99 

99 

105 

312 

1.127 

114 

Bolavee 

99 

99 

24 

89 

549 

ll.') 

Bomiial 

Sherole, 

99 

45 

36 

119 

IIG 

Bheerdee . . 

99 

99 

51 

225 

1,302 

117 

Biistwad . . 

>9 

99 

33 

82 

,368 

118 

Bhendowdey 

Alte. 

Khalsa. 

18 

65 

215 

119 

Bhadoley . . 

99 

99 

15 

338 

1,724 

120 

Bhendowdey 

Vishalgur. 

Doomalla. 

39 

26 

133 

121 

Boorbull . . 

99 

99 

30 

35 

59 

122 

Baveylee . . 

Bowra. 

99 

27 

57 

212 

123 

Bamnec 

Ksigul. 

99 

IH 

64 

338 

124 

Belowdey Khoord 

99 

99 

\2i 

ro 

319 

12.1 

Bidree 

99 

99 


75 

374 

126 

Borewdey . . 

99 

99 

201 

184 

860 

127 

Bustowdey 

99 

99 

21 

68 

386 

128 

Bhewsee (deserted) 

99 

»> 

13A 

, , 

. , 

129 

Bhudgaon . . 

99 

99 

21 

45 

206 

130 

Baehnee . . 

99 

99 

12 

75 

399 

131 

Bulingcy . . 

99 

99 1 

21 

137 

756 

13: 

Belowley Khoord. . 

99 


131 

65 

443 

133 

Buhirewadee 

Inchiilkuruiijcc. 

99 

28i 

323 

1,484 

134 

Booroodey . 

99 

99 

43i 

38 

318 

135 

Buddeywadee 

99 

99 

43* 

10 

40 
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Number. 

Numos. 

Names of Petas. 

Khalsa or 
Doomalla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

0 . 

1 i 
H 

A 

Number of 
PopulatioD. 

1.3G 

Biinchce . . 

Inchulkurunjee. 

Doomalla. 

Miles. 

46> 

71 

300 

1.37 

llhadvvaii 

>> 

99 

.•J7J 

101 

540 

1.3S 

llliadviinw.'idce 

a 

99 

30 

82 

368 

13!) 

llelu;oondce 

» 

99 

37i 

46 

213 

MO 

Bolkevvadee 

93 

99 

40 J 

23 

89 

Ml 

C 

CIioovcv . . 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

12 

66 

402 

M2 

Clieekhlee . . 

99 

99 

3’ 

63 

523 

M.3 

Cliimdt'v . . 

99 

99 

21 

32 

143 

Ml 

Cliaibdc'i; 

99 

99 

21 

32 

254 

Mj 

Cli inch wad, Turf 

Kulhey . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

12 

50 

218 

140 

Chinchwad, 

99 

99 

71 

108 

640 

147 

Cliciiow’dey (deserted) 

Punala, 

Khalsa. 

27 

, , 

• • • 

M8 

Churim 

99 

99 

21 

116 

730 

MO 

Chaphodec 

99 

99 

15 

56 

220 

1;>0 

Chimney . . 

Bhoodurgiir. 

99 

30 

85 

187 

151 

Chewlcy . . 

99 

99 

45 

M 

30 

152 

Chaphodee 

99 

99 

51 

21 

81 

15.3 

Cheekewadee 

99 

Doomalla. 

60 

15 

32 

154 

Chunneekoopec 

Gur Ingliiz. 

Khalsa. 

.30 

01 

.587 

155 

Cliiehcwaddce 

99 

99 

42 

110 

583 

i:)() 

Checkulwhal 

99 

Doomalla. 

21 

128 

718 

i;>7 

Chundunkood 

99 

99 

42 

7 

31 

158 

Chilknoor . 

99 

99 

00 

103 

408 

150 

Chnndurgcc 

99 

99 

84 

87 

360 

IGO 

(>hnngowdhuttcc , . 

99 

99 

102 

56 

255 

IGI 

Chipree 

Slierolc. 

Khalsa. 

21 

101 

1,068 

102 

Chinchlec . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

51 

660 

2,661 

10.3 

Chinchwad 

99 

•• 

33 

08 

457 

1()1 

Chundooz . . 

Alte. 

I 

99 

18 

187 

808 

165 

Chowrey . . 


99 

18 

143 

737 

160 

Chaiidelcy . 

Vishalgiir, 

99 

60 

51 

160 

167 

Chandolec . 

99 

99 

42 

20 

1.53 

168 

Chnndrey . . 

Kagul. 

99 

15 

71 

361 

169 

Chowndall . 

99 

99 

19^ 

21 

no 

170 

Cheemgao.. 

99 

99 

25 J 

111 

.507 

171 

Cheekhlee. . 

99 

99 

18 

328 

1,714 

172 

Chokak . . 

99 

99 

101 

76 

500 

173 

Chittuley . . 

Inchulkurunjee. 

99 

4Di 

56 

269 

174 

Chappowdey 

99 j 

99 

48* 

73 

275 

175 

Chandeywadee 

99 

99 

45 

26 

125 

176 

D 

Danowdey . 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

6 

41 

265 

177 

Dewaley Khoord . . 

99 

99 

• 2 

34 

134 


20 
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Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

178 

Dindnerlee 

Kurweer. 

179 

Dharnodey. . 

99 

180 

Dewthavey 

Punala. 

181 

Dancwadee 

99 

182 

Dewaley . . 

99 

183 

Doncvvadce 

99 

184 

Douolec . . 

99 

185 

Deegowdey 

99 

186 

Durdeywadec (dc- 



serted) 

Bhoodurgur. 

187 

Dindaywjidee 

99 

188 

Dcwkcwadce 

99 

189 

Donowdcy. . 

99 

190 

Devurdcy . . 

99 

191 

Dclcv 

99 

19^ 

Dhamunwadce 

99 

193 

Doorgmamvad 

99 

194 

Dcegsey . , 

99 

195 

Dhaniney . . 

99 

196 

Doobleywadce 

)t 

197 

Dhehawadee (deserted) 

99 

198 

Darwad . , 

99 

199 

Doondgey . . 

Gur Ingluz* 

200 

Doogiuiwadee 

99 

201 

Dewapoorhuttee (de- 


1 

serted) . . 

99 

202 

Doiiewadcc (ditto) , 

99 

203 

Dodbliavcc 

99 

204 

Dhiirungootec 

Sherolc. 

205 

Daiiwad 

99 

206 

Danolce 

99 

207 

Doogaywadec 

99 

208 

Dutvvad 

99 

209 

Dbakaley . . 

Vishalgur. 

210 

Doorgwadee 

99 

211 

Dhungiirwadec 

99 

212 

Dhoodowdey 

Bowra. 

213 

Dowlutwadce 

Kagid. 

214 

Detewadcc. . 

Iiichulkurunjce. 

215 

Dewkandgao 

99 

216 

Dewurdey . , 

99 

217 

Dabheel . . 

99 


E 



218 

219 

220 
221 


Ewtee 
Ewloos 
Elowdey . . 
Ellewadee . . 


Kurweer. 

»» 

99 

Funala. 


Khnlsa or 
Dooiaalla. 

Distance from 
Kolliapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

N umber of 
Population. | 

Kbalsa. 

Miles. 

9 

149 

791 


21 

12:) 

680 


12 

20 

156 

99 

99 

9 

10 J 

3 

91 

23 

601 

99 

15 

1 

6 

Dooiiialla. 

18 

102 

446 

99 

12 

49 

248 

Kbalsa. 

48 




36 

59 

115 


30 

22 

106 

99 

39 

29 

121 


42 

44 

79 


45 

30 

52 


27 

45 

122 

99 

30 

34 

135 


39 

16 

43 

Doomalla, 

36 

70 

280 

99 

51 

21 

57 

99 

27 

• , 

. . 

99 

30 

69 

501 

Kbalsa. 

31i 

152 

507 

99 

45 

44 

221 

99 

51 

, , 

t • 

Doomalla. 

48 

. . 

. . 


108 

268 

1,256 

Kbalsa. 

27 

50 

265 


33 

210 

956 

Doomalla. 

22jl 

273 

1,818 


45 

114 

467 

99 

30 

389 

1,811 

99 

57 

30 

195 

99 

54 

27 

199 

99 

39 

18 

42 

99 

24 

88 

471 

99 

24 

47 

184 

99 


Desolate. 

99 

49i 

75 

327 

99 

48 

90 

534 

99 

49i 

60 

229 

Kbalsa. 

12 

53 

282 

99 

9 

149 

702 

Doomalla. 

18 

95 

405 

99 

24 

28 

136 






1)1 


iVumber. 

Nairea. 

Names of Petas. 

Klialsa or 
Dooiimlla. 

Distance from 
Kolbapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

222 

Enowdey . . 

Bhoodurgur. 

Khalsa. 

Miles. 

33 

9 

40 

223 

Eynce 

99 

Dooinalla. 

39 

86 

283 

221 

Eriindiip . . 

99 

99 

39 

28 

105 

225 

Enchowadee 

Gur Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

4()i 

45 

262 

22(i 

Enimcyhuttcc 

99 

Dooinalla. 

49:^ 

28 

112 

227 

Elgood 

Shorolc. 


15’ 

158 

1,102 

22S 

E(lroAv, Praiit llaihaiig 

99 

99 

48 

51 

258 

22J) 

Ed row 

99 


21 

62 

298 

2:^0 

Elloor 

Vislialgur. 


30 

59 

352 

2:u 

Ellancy 

99 

99 

30 

22 

119 

2:i2 

Ehviiiijoogaoc 

99 

99 

39 

144 

313 

2;].s 

Ekondcc . . 

Kagul. 

99 


61 

321 

2:{i 

Eingey 

99 

99 

21 

170 

466 

2,‘5;> 

Enigurnee. . 

99 

99 

13A 

10« 

caa 

2‘M 

Erdok'y 

Iiiehulkurunjec. 

99 

48 

57 

220 

237 

Emkod 

99 

99 

45 

43 

. 245 

238 

G 

Gcergaon . . 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 


102 

C08 

239 

Gokool Secrgaon . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

4i 

63 

460 

2-40 

Ghotowdcy 

99 

99 

18' 

55 

331 

241 

(Jhurpuii . . 

99 

99 

12 

29 

178 

242 

Ghotowdcy 

Punala. 

Klialsa. 1 

21 

31 

265 

2^53 

Ghoongoor 

99 


21 

46 

220 

244 

Got) icy (deserted). . 

99 

» 

33 



24 :» 

Golewdey . . 

99 

1 

Eli 

31 

1.55 

2\(i 

Gocrolce . . 

99 

39 

9 

15 

74 

2 47 

Gotay 

99 

99 

18 

24 

111 

2 IS 

Gowsce 

99 

99 

21 

67 

262 

219 

Gogwey . . 

99 

39 

15 

8 

43 

250 

Ghaiiowdcy 

99 


16A 

45 

284 

251 

Ghoiigoorwadee . . 

99 

99 

16J 

13 

52 

252 

253 

Gurjim 

99 

99 

16J 

38 

150 

Goodhey .. 

99 

Dooinalla. 

12 

41 

228 

254 

Gogvey . . 

99 


21 

61 

510 

255 

Gorgottee . . 

Bhoodurgur. 

Khalsa. 

30 

167 

1,127 

250 

Guiigapoor 

99 


27 

68 

494 

257 

Ghoodaywadee 

99 


27 

20 

86 

25S 

Gowgaley . . 

99 

Dooinalla. 

24 

72 

230 

259 

Gnrgaon .. 

99 


27 

22 

108 

260 

Goodall . . 

99 


27 

74 

303 

261 

Giir Ingluz 

Gur Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

36 

587 

3,022 

262 

Geejvunney 

99 

]f 

36 

144 

883 

263 

Goodulkopc (deserted) 

99 

99 

45 



264 

Geernaikhuttee . . 

99 


48 

1 

5 

265 

Goodgoonclie * . . 

99 

99 

.58i 

92 

362 

266 

Goodkuttcy 

99 

Doomalla. 

.102 

37 

237 

267 

Goadcliec . . 

99 

99 

93 

159 

827 









92 


Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Klialsa or 
Doomalla. 

Distance from 
Kolbapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

268 

Gonugnoor 

Gur Ingluz. 

Doomalla. 

Miles. 

96 

04 

289 

2fi9 

Gootlkope . . 

33 

33 

87 

42 

234 

270 

Goodgoomnall 

33 

39 

99 

8 

31 

271 

Gliiilwad . . 

Sherolc. 

Klialsa. 

33 

114 

750 

272 

GhosurwaJ 

33 

Doomalla. 

33 

217 

1,157 

273 

Ghoonkcc . . 

Alte. 

Klialsa. 

18 

295 

lf509 

274 

Golewiiey . . 

Vishalgur. 

Doomalla. 

39 

43 

153 

27 

Guiidolee . . 

33 

33 

33 

37 

113 

270 

Gholsowdey 

33 

33 

45 

21 

1 25 

277 

Gellowdey. . 

33 

33 

42 

34 

50 

278 

Gujapoor . . 

33 

33 

48 

160 

411 

279 

Gowdee 

33 

93 

42 

.50 

209 

280 

Gecrgaon . . 

33 

33 

30 

40 

86 

281 

Gorewdey . . 

Bovvra. 

93 

27 

34 

158 

282 

Gonimbey. . 

Kagul. 

33 

18 

101 

624 

283 

Gujiirgao . . 

Iiicliulkuriinjcc. 

33 

37J 

69 

409 

284 

Gowscy 

33 

39 

51 

65 

314 

285 

Gcley (deserted) , . 

33 

33 

641 

•• 


280 

H 

Iliilsawdcy 

Kurwccr. , 

Klialsa. 

71 

44 

359 

287 

Hccdey 

1 ** 

33 

12 

50 

381 

288 

Ilorowdcy Amujacc 

33 

33 

21 

33 

183 

289 

Ilcrloy 

33 

33 

9 

545 

2,480 

290 

Ilalewdce . , 

33 

33 

9 

105 

499 

291 

liccrowdey 

33 

Doomalla. 

12 

38 

189 

292 

Husoor 

33 

33 

15 

120 

748 

293 

Huldce 

33 

3 9 

9 

89 

647 

294 

Ilurpowdey 

Punala. 

Khalsa. 

18 

69 

265 

295 

Iliirdowdey 

Ehoodurgur. 

33 

42 

42 

219 

290 

Ilelcywaddce 

33 

33 

27 

21 

45 

297 

Ilorowdey Khhidce- 
chcy 

33 

Doomalla. 

24 

51 

195 

298 

Iliinmantcy 

33 

33 

54 

1 2 

5 

299 

Iladowdey 

33 

33 

27 

100 

552 

300 

llassoor . . 

Gur liigluz. 

Klialsa. 

15 

70 

382 

301 

lliissoorsasgoerce . . 

33 

33 

42 

90 

436 

302 

IToongecuhall 

33 

33 

39 

27 

76 

303 

Hecrulgey. . 

33 

,, 

392 

78 

403 

304 

Ilelewaddce 

33 

39 

30 

30 

132 

305 

Ilurlce 

33 

33 

401 

93 

506 

300 

llageedhall 

33 

33 

54 

61 

273 

307 

Ilameedwada 

33 

33 

21 

164 

1,175 

308 

lluldowdey 

33 

33 

27 

35 

199 

309 

lliissoor Chumpoo 

33 

Doomalla. 

341 

193 

1,058 

310 

Hcbal 

33 

• 

33 

36 

161 

795 

311 

Ileeddoogee 

33 

33 

42 

89 

372 

312 

llcbballj KusbaNesree 

33 

33 

48 

99 

439 



93 






s 




Names. 

Names of Potas. 

Khalsa or 

Distance fre 
Kolhapoo 

S 5 

a ® 

a ? 

JO 

B 

3 

fe; 


Dooiuulla. 

5 

s & 
o 





MiIoS. 



3i:i 

Iladnlgcy . . 

Gur lugluz. 

Doom alia. 

48J 

55 

470 

3M 

Ilelevvadce, Kusba 







Nesroe . . 

n 

if 

45 

12 

45 

315 

llidkiinice 

f» 

if 

42 

453 

1,900 

315 

Iluldee .. 

i» 

a 

21 

101 

5.52 

317 

Hiirlee Boodrook. . 

>» 

if 

31) 

55 

203 

318 

Hitnec 

»» 

if 

37 A 

251 

1,313 

311) 

Ilurlapoor. . 

if 

if 

!)/• 

38 

70 

131 

320 

Iliissoor . . 

» 

if 

102 

382 

321 

Ilnllay Targid (de- 



102 




serted) . . 

it 

if 

45 


322 

Iluthulleo. . 

a 

» 

1)1) 

191 

323 

Ilulkankunvvadcc 



97 i 




(deserted) 

» 



25(5 

324 

Ilunminhall 

a 

if 

33 

1)5 

325 

ITiussoor Boodrook 

f, 

it 

21 

51 

247 

325 

Ilussoor Khoord . . 

a 

it 

21 

57 

213 

327 

Ilussoor . . 

Slicrolc. 

Khalsa. 

39 

51) 

575 

328 

321) 

ilooprec .. 

Tlurrolcc . . 

ti 

a 

it 

ft 

15 

24 

351 

101 

1,9(51 

(525 

330 

Iloombiirhuttee . , 

a 

Doomalla. 

48 

10 

207 

331 

Herwad . . 

» 

if 

30 

251 

1,231) 

332 

llingungao 

if 

ft 

21 

.50 

2(i3 

333 

Hatkunugley 

Alte. 

Khalsa. 

15 

305 

1,105 

334 

Hoombowlee 

Visluilgur. 

Doomalla. 

42 

25 

55 

335 

Iloiiallcc .. 

Kagiil. 

if 

i;U 

70 

320 

336 

Ilntevvdcy . . 

Iiichulkurunjee. 

if 


40 

217 

337 

Ilarowley . . 

St 

a 

40 A 

17 

51) 

338 

Ilullolce . . 

if 

if 

45 A 

51 

197 

331) 

Hoiiialee . . 

if 

Si 

3lj 

1)1 

385 

340 

Ilujgollee Khoord. . 

if 

if 

42 

33 

25 

173 

341 

lliijgollee Boodrook 

if 

if 

43' 

122 

342 

Honey wadcc 

Si 

if 

40* 

35 

171 

343 

I 

Ispoorlee . . 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

12 

74 

377 

341 

Injoley . . 

Punala. 

if 

12 

30 

155 

345 

Indial (deserted) . . 

if 

ft 

33 

*43 


345 

Injoley 

if 

Doomalla. 

24 

195 

317 

Idurgoochec 

Gur Ingluz. 

if 

31) 

94 

391 

348 

Inchnal 

ft 

Khalsa. 

39 

71 

41,5 

319 

Islampoor . . 

ft 

Doomalla. 

55 A 

115 

523 

350 

Inglee 

Alte. 


15 

309 

1,528 

351 

Incliulkurunjce . . 

Inchulkurunjee. 

a 

15' 

1,497 

7,152 

352 

J 

Jytalley . . 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

7] 

i 21 

i 124 


94 


Oi 

s 

5^ 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Khdlsa or 
Dooiruilla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

353 

• 

Jadow Wadee 

Kurweer. 

Doonialla. 

Milos. 

3 

1 50 

236 

351 

Jadovv Wjidec 2nd. . 

» 


3 

355 

Jakldcy .. 

Puiiala. 

Kbalsa. 

12 

^ 116 

,542 

356 

Ja[)hlc‘y . . 


99 

12 

23 

67 

357 

Joevvoor . . 


99 

15 

44 

283 

35H 

Jainboor . . 

»9 

99 

39 

63 

272 

35.9 

Jnnardliunwadee Ma- 
loychee (deserted) 


Doomalla. 

ir. 



360 

Julkeywadee (ditto) 

Bhoodurgur. 

99 

30 

, , 


361 

Jajrulwadee (ditto) 

»> 

99 

33 

. , 

. , 

.3(i2 

Jurlce 

Gur lugluz. 

Kbalsa. 

36 

112 

636 

363 

Jamboolwadcc 



45 

20 

206 

364 

Jodhuttee . . 

»9 


45 

34 

1.55 

365 

Jukhbal 

>9 

Doomalla. 

90 

52 

288 

366 

Janial 

99 


24 

47 

2>JG 

367 

Jukeywadec 

99 

99 

39 

31 

95 

36H 

Jynapoor . , 

Slierolc. 

Kbalsa. 

21 

71 

309 

369 

Jainblee . . 

99 


24 

149 

681 

370 

Julalpoor . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

48 

92 

373 

371 

Jiirgee 

Bowra. 

99 

27 

27 

r39 

372 

Jcloor 

liichulkuriujjce. 

99 

48 

7 

34 

373 

K 

Knrweer . . 

Kurweer. 

Kbalsa. 


(i,3()3 

•13,381 

374 

Kullcy 

99 

99 

12 

Itil 

1,036 

375 

Kbooperey 

99 

99 

6 

183 

1,151 

376 

Koodootrey 

99 

99 

9 

108 

811 

377 

Koogeel Khoord . . 

99 

99 

6 

30 

210 

37S 

Kopurdey . . 

99 

99 

9 

70 

492 

379 

Kuneree , . 

99 

^ 99 

7^ 

180 

1,113 

380 

Kagecl Boodrook. , 

99 

99 

35 

264 

381 

Kcelcy 

99 

99 

9 

96 

532 

382 

Kerlce 

99 

99 

6 

70 

439 

383 

Kulluiiibey 

99 

99 

3 

79 

504 

384 

Kheerovvdey 

99 

99 

12 

8 

38 

385 

Kbiindaley 

99 

» 

131 

23 

119 

386 

Koorookoolce 

99 

99 

12 

58 

308 

387 

Kotcy 

99 

99 

21 

121 

438 

388 

Kuntheywadec 

99 

>' 

Doomalla. 

21 

20 

149 

389 

Kotbolee . . 

99 

12 

88 

512 

390 

Kawney . . 

99 I 

99 

12 

' 46 

285 

391 

Kundulgaon 

99 

99 


87 

435 

392 

Kandgaon. . 

99 

99 

9 

85 

399 

393 

Kodewday 

99 

l> 

21 

24 

135 

394 

Khutanguley 

99 


lOi 

64 

424 

395 

Kulumbcy 


99 

10| 

33 

138 

396 

Kooroodoo 

99 

99 

9 

43 

221 

397 

Kogey 

99 

99 

6 

100 

711 


05 


1 

1 

Xumber. ' 

1 

NCkines. 

Names of Petas. 

Khalsa or 
Duoinallu. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
lie uses. 

Number of 
Population. 

.‘].08 

Khebowrley 

Kurweer. 

Doonialla. 

Milos. 

12 

113 

782 

3!)!) 

Kcssapoor Pctt (Kol- 
liapoor) . . 


99 


215 

1,285 

400 

Kolevv 

>» 

99 

18 

111 

838 

m 

Kodolee . . 

Piinala. 

Kbalsn. 

15 

082 

3,009 

'102 

Kololee 

a 

99 

15 

51 

'1!)5 

403 

Kiineerce . . 


99 

IS 

78 

3(iS 

40 \ 

Kolegaon . . 

it 

99 

30 

33 

2 IS 

405 

Kresrool .. 

99 

99 

21 

54 

221 

400 

Kaljovvdey. , 

it 

99 

39 

13 

107 

407 

Kolock 

99 

99 

30 

59 

295 

40H 

Kccrwcy . . 

99 

>) 

21 

29 

158 

40!) 

Kadey Boodrook . . 

99 

99 

30 

07 

3()4 

410 

Khokoorlcy 

99 

99 

30 

40 

231 

411 

Kadey Klioord (de- 
serted) . . 

99 

99 

27 



412 

Kodowdey. , 

99 

99 

30 

28 

134 

413 

Kiindulgaori 

99 

99 

30 

17 

72 

414 

Knriijosee. . 

99 

99 

27 

47 

275 

415 

KaTiehnnwadoe . , 

99 

99 

Ki^ 

41 

152 

410 

Khopalcy (deserted) 

99 

99 

KiJ 

00 

. . 

417 

Kooserey . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

0 

303 

418 

Kattcy 131iogaoii . . 

99 

99 

15 

93 

521 

4in 

Kurgooley . . . 

99 

99 

30 

50 

258 

420 

Kiinijpheii 

99 

99 

21 

41 

198 

421 

Kode 

99 

99 

33 

4 

25 

422 

Kekldey . . 

99 

99 1 

15 

74 

034 

423 

Kakliey . . 

99 

99 

15 

01 

381 

421 

Kotolee 

99 

99 

1 33 

122 

080 

425 

Kotelec 

99 

99 

15 

204 

878 

420 

Kantey 

99 

99 

39 

24 

141 

427 

Knriinjphen 

99 

K balsa. 

21 

23 

143 

428 

Koorkooudey (de- 
serted) . . 

Bhoodurgur. 

99 

42 



429 

Korewdey . . 

99 

99 

42 

’ *45 

75 

430 

Keetowdey 

99 

99 

51 

45 

124 

431 

Koor 

99 

99 

27 

01 

1 448 

432 

Kururnblee 

99 

99 

42 

10 

40 

433 

Koornbharwadcc . . 

99 

99 

30 

11 

08 

431 

Khedgcy . . 

99 

99 

39 

20 

68 

435 

Korewdey . . 

99 

99 

42 

31 

191 

430 

Kiipeeleshwiir 

99 

99 

21 

51 

213 

437 

Kanibulwndee 

99 

99 

24 

21 

112 

438 

Kullunkwadec 

99 

99 

27 

12 

39 

439 

Kurunjpbeii 

99 

99 

30 

27 

70 

440 

Koodootree 

99 

99 

27 

31 

183 

441 

Kelosee Boodrook. . 

99 

99 

27 

118 

384 

442 

Kelosee Khoord . . 

99 

99 

30 

45 

139 






96 


Number. 

Names. 


Names of Potas. 

Klialsa or 
Duonialla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

443 

Karnburdcy 


Lhoodurgur. 

Khalsa. 

Miles. 

45 

13 

49 

441 

Kunalee . . 


ff 

99 

45 

37 

136 

4i:> 

Korcwdey . . 



99 

39 

51 

132 

44G 

Kiinin jcy . . 




39 

18 

46 

417 

Klmdukwad 



Doomalla. 

24 

120 

251 

4-bS 

Kha[)urwadec 
sorted) . . 

((ic- 

»> 

99 

27 



4U} 

Kolwun 



99 

27 

43 

280 

4:)0 

Kookoodwadec 



99 

27 

11 

33 

4rji 

Kiirjeeviicy 


9i 

99 

21 

58 

282 

4.VJ 

Koiiowdoy 


9 > 

99 

27 

60 

379 

4r>3 

Kidiiacwadec 


99 

99 

30 

28 

231 

4:)i 

Khanapoor 


99 

99 

30 

39 

304 

4.M 

Ivoodturwadcc 




39 

11 

49 

4;’i(j 

Koiidosoe . , 



99 

39 

111 

546 

4ri7 

Kassarwada 




27 

27 

152 

4jH 

Kassarpootley 


99 

99 

27 

65 

281 

'ly.i 

Kapsoe 


99 

99 

27 

497 

2,599 

4(i0 

Kasarce . . 


99 


27 

49 

289 

461 

Kunindial. . 


99 

99 

27 

142 

151 

4()2 

Kudgaoii . . 


>9 

Klialsa. 

39 

118 

669 

463 

Kulkole . . 


Gur liigluz. 

99 

84 

837 

4,074 

4(H 

Kharnulohuttce 


t9 

91 

39 

51 

409 

4():) 

Kudalloy . . 


9* 

99 

42 

33 

167 

466 

Khiiiidai .. 


99 

99 

39 

125 

763 

467 

Kiidgaon . . 


99 

99 

33 

217 

1,666 

4tih 

K link 111 ! wadec 


99 

99 

54 

107 

583 

469 

Khnndall . . 


99 

99 

57 

42 

159 

470 

Kiittiik iiliao 


99 


51 

99 

35 

470 

471 

Kiilluniwadce 


99 

Doomalla. 

51 

144 

472 

Kooinhrec 


99 

91 

49J 

51 

264 

473 

Kaiiud(*wacloc 


99 


48 

42 

231 

471 

Koomhullmll 



91 

42 

20 

60 

475 

Kowlgoy . , 


99 

99 

39 

117 

521 

476 

Kurruniblcc 


99 

9, 

36 

174 

670 

477 

Kurpowadoi? 


99 

99 

39 

43 

202 

478 

Kulvoekiiltoy 


99 

1 

99 

461, 

108 

615 

471) 

Kuddunipoor 


99 

99 

108' 

! 62 

292 

4S0 

Kamunkope 


99 

99 

102 

! 77 

457 

481 

Koneechundergee. . 

99 

9* 

84 

81 

390 

482 

Kesurgope. , 


99 

99 

90 

12 

64 

483 

Koonoor . . 


99 

99 

105 

111 

554 

484 

Kudulgey . . 


99 

91 

40^ 

91 

429 

485 

Koombhoj. . 


Slierolc. 

Khalsa. 

18 

685 

2,174 

486 

Kootwnd . . 


99 

99 

36 

45 

365 

487 

Kondeekeercy 


99 

Doomalla. 

21 

40 

197 

488 

Kothlcc . . 


99 

>> 

24 

150 

1,168 

48!) 

Kow^esar . . 


99 


21 

157 

1 894 


97 


Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

K balsa ov 
Dooinalla. 

• 

9 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

C . 

=j ^ 

1 

Number 

Populatii 

490 

Kheedrapoor , . 

Sbcrolc. 

Doornalla. 

.Miles. 

35 

155 

ni 

491 

Keence 


99 

IS 

205 

1,057 

492 

Kubnoor . . 

91 

>9 

15 

113 

787 

493 

Korochee . . 

99 

99 

15 

82 

505 

494 

Khochce . . 

99 

Khnisa. 

21 

181 

1,357 

49.5 

Kunwad . . 

99 

Doornalla. 

3.0 

GD 

180 

496 

Kopurdey . . 

Vishalgnr. 

99 

30 

25 

155 

497 

Kapsoc 

99 

99 ” 

27 

105 

.587 

49H 

Kandwun . . 

99 

99 

51 

40 

214 

499 

Knrdcy 

99 

99 

51 

35 

170 

500 

Kiidwey . . 

99 

99 

33 

117 

451 

501 

Kiilkowiicy (deserted) 


99 

4o 

, . 

. . 

502 

Khcd 

99 

99 

51 

51 

183 

503 

Kansardev 

99 

99 

3!) 

42 

221 

504 

Koombhowdey 

99 

99 

3!) 

65 

212 

505 

Kerley 

99 

99 

42 

30 

101 

505 

Kurvundwadee 

Bowra. 

99 

. 21 

105 

928 

507 

Kberewrdey 

99 

99 

27 

27 

108 

508 

Katlee 

99 

99 

33 

23 

103 

50!) 

Kndwey . . 

99 

99 

27 

42 

170 

510 

Konalee . . 

99 

99 

27 

57 

202 

511 

Kagul 

Kagul. 

99 

0 

815 

4,108 

512 

Kuril oor . . 

99 

99 

10.J 

111 

.50 4 

513 

Kcmblec . . 

99 

99 

12 

40 

151 

514 

Kooroolee . . 

>9 

99 

I!)A 

50 

355 

515 

Kowlgcy . . 

99 

99 

18 

155 

452 

5U) 

Kenoweley. . 

99 

99 

18 

85 

320 

517 

Koornce . . 

99 

99 

21 

50 

211 

518 

Khiiiiapoor 

Incliiilkiirunjec. 

*9 

'Kii 

31 

175 

519 

Kurpcwadcc (deserted) 

99 

99 

3-11 

. . 

. . 

520 

Kurkballey 

99 

>9 

4Ci 

7 

20 

521 

Keeney 

99 

99 

43/, 

73 i 

247 

522 

Kowadey . . 

99 

99 

3!) 

182 ' 

804 

523 

Kaiiolce . . 

99 

99 

:i7i 

70 

315 

52 1 

Kbadcy . . 

99 

99 

42 

73 

330 

525 

Kasarkandgaou , . 

99 

99 

48 

09 

282 

525 

L 

Loghey . . 

Kurweer. 

Khal!='a. 

13,J 

23 

150 

527 

Lingiioor . . 

99 

Dooinalla. 

18 

35 

104 

528 

Lnklimapoor 

pLinala. 

99 

3« 

83 

302 

528 V 

Lingnoor . , 

Bhoodurgur. 

99 

24 

60 

144 

529 

Lotaywadee 

99 

99 

27 

27 

135 

530 

Lingnoor . . 

Giir Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

4:.? 

55 

353 

531 

Lingnoor . . 

99 

Doornalla. 

30 

87 

310 

532 

Latt 

99 

99 

224 

668 

3,115 

533 

Lingnoor (deserted) 

99 

99 

90 


, , 

534 

Latowdey . . 

Alte. 

Khalsa. 

18 

181 

1,292 


21 








98 


Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

K balsa or 
Douinalla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

.03.5 

Lollancy . . 

Vislialgtir. 

Doomalla. 

Miles. 

39 

30 

100 

ri3() 

Lntt 

liicliulkurmijcc. 

a 

19^ 

454 

2,320 

.037 

Lakoodvvaclce 

if 


45 

17 

100 

.038 

Lattgao . . 

a 

if 

4!).] 

85 

353 

.039 

M 

Mooilsingcc 

Kurweer. 

Khalsa, 

5 

202 

1,4 18 

r.jo 

IMahaloon^ey ‘ 

if 

it 

12 

100 

HIIS 

.0‘1 1 

JMulicy 

if 


7.', 

85 

.586 

.042 

Murlee 

if 


12 

40 

229 

.043 

IVIootlkesliwur 

a 


13J 

25 

137 

,044 

Mazgaon . . 

it 


18 

35 

117 

.045 

IManznvwaJcc 

>i 


21 

12 

3.5 

SU) 

IMalcy 

if 

ft 

lOi 

75 

35 1 

r)]7 

JMacluley . , 

a 

Doomalla. 

9 

31 

139 

,048 

]\Ia]joo(icy. . 

if 

if 

18 

41 

207 

.049 

Maharool . . 

if 

)i 

9 

79 

412 


]\Ioosiil\\a(lcc 

it 


24 

21 

71 

,0.01 

Mazgaon . . 

ruuala. 

Klialsa. 

lOJ 

119 

1,025 

,052 

IVIalialoongcy 

ft 

f> 

12 

22 

102 

,053 

Malapucloy 

ft 

ft 

21 

51 

280 

.054 

jMalialsowtk*y 

if 

it 

3:>i 

70 

379 

,055 

Mano^Ydey 

if 

a 

30 

50 

211 

.05 (i 

Mnrlcy 

ft 

ft 

27 

23 

98 

,057 

Mosoom , . 

ft 

ft 

39 

41 

170 

,058 

Moodktihvadcc (de- 
serted) . . 

if 

tt 

35 



559 

Malialoongey 

ft 

a 

21 

”8 

38 

.050 

Mahasoorlee 

it 

it 

24 

182 

751 

.051 

Mutliey (deserted) 

ft 

if 

30 

, , 


.052 

IMalgaon . . 

ft 

tt 

35 

43 

203 

.0(i3 

Molowdcy. . 

ft 

a 

30 

25 

151 

564 

Malialoongey (de- 
serted) . . 

)) 

Doomalla. 

12 



555 

IMaley 

if 

It 

15 

i/O 

651 

555 

Mahoorcy . . 

if 

tt 

1 5 

85 

489 

.057 

JVrangaon . . 

if 

it 

30 

35 

155 

,058 

IVfalialsowdey 

ft 

tt 

15 

51 

285 

,059 

Maleywadee 

if 

ft 

35 

53 

278 

570 

Majiial 

it 

it 

15 

59 

427 

571 

Maliasning 

Bhoodurgnr. 

Khalsa. 

45 

75 

139 

572 

Moorkuttay 

ff 

it 

35 

39 

93 

,073 

Maiiovvlcy 

if 

tt 

35 

52 

143 

574 

Maliswcy . . 

if 

a 

30 

70 

278 

575 

Mudulgey Klioord 

ft 

ft 

27 

28 

148 

575 

Muiidapoor 

ft 

it 

39 

46 

273 

577 

Mnddoor . . 

ft 


33 

55 

405 

578 

Manop . . . . i 

ft 

tt 

51 

5 

7 






9 }) 


Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petus. 

Klialsa or 
Doomalla. 

Distance from j 
Kolhapoor. . 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

r,79 

Malice 

Bboodurgur. 

Kbalsa. 

Miles. 

51 

10 

23 

580 

Moonj^lec . . 


Doomalla. 

27 

50 

155 

581 

Nlinchcy llooclrook 

» 

tt 

27 

83 

520 

582 

Morewadee 

ff 

tt 

27 

25 

100 

583 

Moodall . . 

91 

it 

21 

25 

217 

581 

IMcgholee . . 

f* 

St 

30 

01 

327 

585 

Mutli 

ft 

Si 

51 

80 

170 

r>86 

INIalwey . . 

f» 

Si 

21 

27 

81 

1t87 

jMo^liurdoy 

>9 

tt 

27 

18 

00 

588 

IMullewadec 

»» 

Sf 

27 

11 

82 

580 

IMaiignoor 

ti 

9) 

30 

80 

400 

5!)0 

jMiiduIgcy Boodrook 

» 

99 

27 

17(i 

],027 

r>!)i 

Magewadee 

t> 

99 

21 

20 

133 

502 

Mangolcc . . 

it 

99 

24 

71 

313 

503 

Minclicy Khoord. . 

it 

Si 

27 

37 

180 

501 

Maliarwadcc 

ft 

99 

30 

18 

85 

505 

jMuiiwad . , 

Gur Ingluz. 

Kbalsa, 

42 

45 

270 

500 

Moonglce . . 

ti 

99 

30 

83 

4!)3 

507 

JMoogurwadcc 

tt 

Si 

45 

37 

373 

508 

Mi-tRpy . . 

it 

it 

21 

41 

101 

500 

IVIavcciiliooda 

Si 

99 

48 

31 

* 135 

(iOO 

INIardcc 

tt 

99 

42 

21 

117 

(501 

Mekhlee .. 

St 

it 

12 

70 

302 

002 

ISloot.iial . , 

St 

Doomalla. 

30 

251 

1,200 

003 

Muldawadcc (deserted) 

it 

99 

45 

. . 

001 

INIadial . . 

tt 

Kbalsa. 

33 

72 

250 

005 

INJasaywadcc 

ft 

Doomalla. 

30 

15 

1 10 

000 

TMuntoor . . 

tt 

99 

48 

71 

301 

007 

IMahagowd 

it 

99 

ooi 

^-2 

73 

125 

008 

Moorgiitiial 

tt 

99 

78 

23 

125 

000 

jMangnoor 

tt 

99 

DO 

21 

125 

010 

Miillapoor. . 

tt 

99 

03 

36 

1 73 

Oil 

Masaywadec 

>> 

99 

45 

20 

171 

012 

Madial Kusbakapsoc 

>» 

99 

30 

144 

841 

013 

Morub 

Slierole. 

99 

51 

48 

202 

014 

Miinpadley 

1 Altc. 

Kbalsa. 

15 

78 

200 

015 

Nloodsingee 

1 

1 tt 

99 

10.1 

08 

300 

016 

Mujlcy 

1 

19 

Doomalla. 

lOl 

70 

305 

017 

Miiicbey . . 

tt 

99 

12 

175 

1,172 

018 

1 Mulkapoor 

Vislialgur. 

99 

30 

310 

1,800 

010 

Manjrey . . 

tt 

99 

42 

30 

70 

020 

Maney 

tt 

99 

33 

83 

440 

021 

Manolee . . 

St 

99 

45 

00 

170 

022 

Mahngaon. . 

St 

99 

45 

440 

1,200 

023 

Mandrcy . . 

Bowra. 

99 

15 

52 

20!) 

021 

Mandooklee 

St 

99 

21 

60 

320 

025 

Manbate . . 

St 

99 

36 

52 

207 

020 

Muudoor . . 

tt 

99 

18 

41 ! 

220 


100 


s 

B 

ES 

Names. 

Names of Peta.>. 

Khalsa oi* 
Doomalla. 

1 ^ 

Er 
u a 

II 

5^ 

IJ 

3 

Number of 
Population. | 

627 

Moorgood. . 

Kagul. 

Dooiiialla. 

Miles. 

24 

438 

2,oo;i 

628 

]\Iangaon . . 

»9 


12 

251) 

1,H72 

62<J 

Mulgcy Boodrook . 

99 


21 

61 

292 

630 

Ml dgoy Klioord . . 



21 

40 

274 

631 

Mnlikwey . . 

99 


IcS 

12(5 

1,067 

632 

MiUtcwdoy 

ruchulkiiruiijce. 


28.'. 

131) 

801 

633 

IVTi'dlioywadoo 

99 


48 

21 

143 

631 

jMiiIIccgroy 

99 


42 

73 

461 

636 

Nluddeolgcy 

99 


40.1 

1)3 

541 

636 

iVIiissolec . . 

99 


n:) 

38 

198 

637 

Modholco . . 

99 


40. 

62 

201 

63S 

MoomcvNNadcc 

99 


31 J 

78 

389 

631) 

Moordey . . 

99 

»» 

40 i 

21) 

113 

610 

N 

Nagaon Khoord . . 

Kurweer* 

Khalsii. 

101 

61 

310 

6 11 

Nootuwdcy 

99 


6 

11 

77> 

642 

Nigwey . . 

99 


15 

132 

860 

613 

Nundwlial. . 

99 

Booiiialla. 

6 

38 

216 

611 

Niindgaon. . 

99 

yf 

12 

1)2 

.531 

61.V 

Nerlec 

99 

yy 

6 

55 

392 

616 

Nei‘g\vey . . 

99 

15 

6 

117 

716 

617 

Nc\Ndoy .. 

Puiiala. 

Khalsa. 

21 

31) 

214 

648 

Naiidgaoii 

99 

99 

21 

40 

196 

641) 

Nandarce . . 

99 

99 

24 

46 

313 

6:)() 

Ni'])aj)oor . . 

99 

99 

12 

45 

115 

67)1 

Naslco 

99 

99 

15 

37) 

212 

67)2 

New dey . . 


99 

21 

53 

261 

653 

Nunvcl 

99 

99 

36 

41 

233 

67) 1 

Ncrlcy 

99 

99 

30 

36 

192 

67)7) 

Niiniioodrcy 

99 

Don Ml all a. 

IS 

42 

220 

656 

Nandowdey 

Blioodurgiir. 

Khalsa. 

24 

77 

5 11) 

67)7 

Nandalec . . 

99 

yy 

31) 

25 

113 

67)8 

N 111 ewdey 

99 


3f) 

20 

117 

67)1) 

Nowley 

99 

yy 

31) 

63 

252 

660 

Nanewloy . . 

99 

yy 

45 

34 

100 

661 

NccdaukJiun (deserted) 

99 


45 



662 

Ninulial . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

27 

67 

200 

663 

Nurtcivdey 

99 

99 

21 

86 

467 

661 

Neelpim . . 

99 

99 

27 

52 

256 

665 

Neesun 

99 

99 

36 

105 

615 

666 

Nagiinwadce 

99 

99 

33 

12 

40 

667 i 

Nool 

Giir Jjigluz. 

Khalsa. 

31) 

271 

53 

1,632 

668 

No\^koad .. 

»» 


42 

296 

66!) 

NuMdiuiwad 

99 

99 

42 

95 

476 

670 

Niirraywadec 

99 

99 

42 

71 

381 

671 

Nceljrc 

99 

Doomalla. 

36 

105 

471 

672 1 

Nesie<' 

99 

99 

46i 

383 

2,141 


101 


Number. 

Names. 

Names of Pctas. 

KliaKii or 
Doonuilla. 

Distance from 
KoIIiapoor. 

Number of 

Number of 
Population. 

G7:5 

No^\lc‘chiill 

Giir Ingliiz. 

Doomalla. 

Slilrs. 

27 

173 

810 

C71 

N.a^noor . . 

if 

99 

37 h 

81 

152 

67r> 

Niagiir^aon 

J* 

91 

24 

24 

D1 

G7G 

Nuslapoor. . 

Slierolc. 

Khalsa. 

4.") 

111 

715 

G77 

Nced^ooiulcc 

if 

Doomalla. 

d.*) 

G5 

271 

G7S 

Nancliice . . 

a 

99 

27 

GD8 

3,78G 

G71) 

Necljee 

J9 

99 

o7 

87 

218 

G80 

Nat^rall 

if 

99 

48 

35 

21 1 

681 

Nimsoor^aon 


• 99 

18 

5D 

2G2 

G82 

Nurundcy 

Altc. 

Khalsa. 

1.5 

1 IS 

501 

Gs;i 

Naj^ao 

19 

99 

12 

IGS 

741 

G81 

Naze 

99 

Doomalla. 

IS 

131 

47D 

G8r> 

Ncnvloc 

Vishalgnr. 

99 

42 

13 

5S 

G8G 

Newley 

99 

99 ^ 

GO 

43 

212 

G87 

Neeley 

99 

99 

33 

30 

158 

G88 

Necdorec . . 

Kagul. 

99 

21 

70 

401 

GS9 

Nagnoor . . 

99 

99 

20\ 

72 

317 

690 

Neeniseorgao 

99 

99 

18 

G2 

23!) 

GDI 

Neogoodgey 

Inchiilkurunjcc. 

>9 

3D 

51 

257 

GD2 

0 

Ooeligaoii . , 

Kurwcer. 

Khalsa. 

4?, 

101 

810 

gd;3 

Oojlaecwadcc 

99 

99 

3 

27 

132 

GDI 

Ootrey 

Piinala. 

99 

12 

S2 

421 

gd:> 

Oondree . . . . i 

99 

99 

18 

3D 

112 

G'J(i 

C 

c 

99 

99 

15 

51 

32G 

m 

Oodj) 0 ()dce 

Gur liigliiz. 

Doomalla. 

105 

81 

37!) 

f)!).S 

Ograllcy . . 

99 

99 

45 

52 

31 1 

(iDll 

Oodgaon . . 

Slierolc. 

Khalsa. 

33 

25S 

1,1.38 

700 

Ooiiinlvvad 

99 

Doomalla. 

27 

57 

35 1 

701 

Ookhulloo. . 

Vislialgiir. 

1 99 

51 

58 

333 

702 

Ooclioy 

99 

1 ” 

30 

3G 

17G 

703 

Ookolcc . , 

99 

99 

27 

45 

21.3 

704 

Oodgcercc. . 

99 

99 1 

57 

71 

217 

70.> 

Ooiidcerwadee 

Kagul. 

99 

21 J 

71 

112 

70 (i 

Ootoor 

Tiichulkurimjcc. 

99 

31. i 

418 

2,25G 

707 

Oochungec 

99 

99 

48 

ID 

87 

* 

708 

P 

Pad lee Poodrook . . 

Kurwecr. 

Khalsa. 

G 

GO 

380 

700 

I’adlce Khoord 

99 

9 ^ 

.*{ 

111 

5GS 

710 

Purcctcy . . 

99 

99 

135 

lOS 

G78 

711 

Petsavurday 

99 

99 

15 

4D 

260 

712 

Pachgaoii . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

3 

DO 

4D2 

713 

Pall Pood rook 

99 

99 

21 

23 

D3 

714 

Pirn ploy . . 

Puiiala. 

: Khalsa. 

12 

3D 

527 

715 

Porley 

99 

1 » 

D 

145 

782 
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Xumher. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Khalsa or 
Douiiuilla. 

i 

1 

DNtance from 
Kolhapoor. 

j 

. 4-1 

0 . 

ti 

! M =3 

■ 

. 5- 

! ^ 

i 

Number of j 
Population, j 

71 <i 

Purli'C 

Punala. 

1 Khalsa. 

Miltvs. 

21 

•19 

305 

7\7 

]^)().sllcrcy. , 

ft 

i ff 

12 

21 

121 

71S 

Poonnl 

if 

1 

ft 

15 

67 

500 

7]\) 

Policy 

ft 

ft 

18 

37 

18.S 

720 

Potpunnla. . 

ft 

ff 

21 

91 

318 

721 

IVdanklinloy 

ft 

ff 

21 

01 

272 

722 

Piinoondrcy 

tf 

ff 

3 1 ] 

137 

073 

7l^‘) 

Ponilircy . . 

ff 

ff 

2r 

33 

157 

721 

Pccsatrcc . . ... 

ff 

ff 


33 

1 05 

72.-) 

Pudisallcc . . 

ff 

ff 


47 

200 

721i 

Pal 


ff 

2:n 

22 

105 

727 

Pudul 

„ 

ff 

9 

147 

1,088 

7‘iS 

Pccsvcc 


ft 

OO 1 

1 

128 

783 

72V 

Piiii})lcy . , 

f$ 

ff 

12^^ 

20 

82 

7:w 

I^inootrcy. . 

ff 

ft 

18 

77 

389 

731 

Puiiiiorcy . . 

ft 

ft 

21 

70 

.317 

7:}2 

Passurdev. . 



1.0 

19 

217 

7:i:i 

Palsowdcy. . 

tf 

ff 

39 

27 

107 

731 

Pcrccd 

ff 

ft 

30 

07 

310 

7;{r> 

J\anl 


ff 

18 

20 

93 

73 a 

Patay Kuvwadcc . , 

ff 

ff 

15 

0 

21 

737 

Poklinlcy . . 

ff 

Dooinalla. 

1.0 

39 

187 

738 

Pohal(‘y . . 

ft 

ft 

0 

82 

111 

739 

Pnrkhiindloy 

ft 

ff 

27 

53 

2!1() 

710 

Purkliiiiidlcy 

ff 

ff 

15 

71 

391 

711 

l*al nev 

ft 

ft 

21 

51 

302 

7^12 

Poliahvadcc 

ft 

ff 

21 

02 

320 

7-13 

Puliali'y . . 

»» 

ff 

18 

70 

274 

711 

Potgaoii . . 

Blioodiirgur. 

Khalsa, 

.01 

200 

428 

71.0 

Pcriiolcc . . 

ft 

tf 

42 

77 

3-12 

7‘1 li 

Piirpolcc . . 

ff 

ff 

51 

50 

155 

717 

Piinpulgaou 

ff 

ff 

36 

01 

150 

748 

Pall 

ff 

ft 

33 

21 

04 

719 

Polcywadce 

ff 

ft 

27 

18 

119 

730 

Pnndccvrcy 

ft 

ff 

27 

15 

119 

731 

Poou 

tf 

ft 

33 

84 

451 

732 

Pliayca 

ft 

ff 

30 

47 

259 

733 

Pliuiiuswadec 

ff 

ff 

30 

43 

287 

734 

Pachowdey 

ft 

ft 

27 

44 

295 

733 

Pulsewudy 

ff 

ff 

30 

45 

281 

733 

Pancliurdey 

ft 

ft 

30 

21 

115 

737 

Pudkhambey 

ft 

ft 

39 

59 

318 

758 

Paul 

ft 

ft 

48 

00 

115 

759 

Poongaon . . 

ft 

ft 

24 

78 

324 

700 

Phcnjcwdcy 

ft 

ft 

33 

52 

178 

701 

Phuraley . . 

ft 

ft 

30 

50 

188 

702 1 

Patpunala 

ft 

ft 

30 

20 

53 

763 1 

Pccral 


Dooinalla. 

30 1 

80 

324 
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Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

K balsa or 
Doom alia. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

701 

Pniiiiorce . . 

Blioodurgiir. 

Doomalla. 

Miles. 

27 

73 

3(il 

7G5 

Piidlec 

it 

99 

30 

102 

330 

7(i(} 

Pandeywadcc 

99 

99 

27 

32 

1 15 

707 

Pangorcy . . . . . 

99 

99 

33 

00 

1 15 

7(i8 

Pangcrey . . 

Gur liigliiz. 

99 

21 

74 

39S 

709 

Puttiinkoodcc 

99 

Kbalsa. 

21 

32 1 

1,579 

770 

Pargaon . . 

Altc. 

99 

18 

322 

2,1 17 

771 

Pnttuiikodolce 

99 

99 

10 .', 

291 

1,3C5 

772 

Padlccdiipvcs 

99 

Doomalla. 

If)' 

98 

37 c 

773 

Parrcwiicy 

A'ishalgur. 

99 

42 

21 

Cl 

771 

Parley 

99 

99 

33 

31 

223 

77.'i 

Poosnrlcv . . 

99 

99 

3() 

20 

208 

770 

lOirlcv ncciiacc 

99 

99 

30 

CO 

3Cl 

777 

Pulsmiiboy 

Bowra. 

99 

30 

41 

205 

778 

Pett Salwuii 

99 

99 

18 

37 

1C7 

, 770 

Pudsalco . . 

)* 

99 

33 

47 

219 

780 

Pirnpulgaoii Poodrook. 

Kagiil. 

99 

21 

81 

431 

7H1 

Pimpnlgaon Klioord. . 

99 

99 

U 

9 (> 

481 

7«S2 

Polgao 

Inchulkurunjce. 

99 

40 \ 

r .9 

291 

7Sl] 

Poreywadee (deserted) 

99 

99 


• • 


78\ 

R 

Rasewdey Khoord. . 

1 

Kurwoor. 

Doomalla. 

21 

25 

99 

78r> 

Rakshec . . 

Punala. 

Kbalsa. 

0 

55 

2(!(i 

78(i 

Ralicc 


99 

3(i 

19 

95 

787 

Relrey 

99 

Doomalla. 

33 

SC 

38fi 

7NH 

Raja[) 0 ()r . . 

Blioodiirgiir. 

Kbalsa. 

42 , 

13 

102 

7S0 

Ramuiiwadoc 

99 

99 

30 

Hi 

(iO 

700 

Ram poor . . 

Gur Iiiglif/. 

Doomalla. 

21 

87 

122 

701 

Rajapoor . . 

99 

99 

03 

Hi 

(is 

702 

Raeebaug . . 

Sberole. 

Kbalsa. 

33 

252 

1,330 

70:i 

Rcudall 

99 

Doomalla. 

18 

295 

1,898 

701 

Rookdee . . 

Altc. 

Kbalsa. 

0 

3 S3 

1,741 

7 o :> 

Rasewdoy . . 

Bowra. 

Doomalla. 

12 

;iC(i 

2,3C7 

700 

Roooc 

Kagnl. 

»> 

13.1 

151 

l,7l(i 

707 

Rangolec . . 

Iiichiilkurimjee. 

99 

li)i 

217 

1,140 

708 

Rcdaywadec 

99 

99 

43i 

104 

1C7 

700 

S 

Seegnapoor 

Kiirweer. 

Kbalsa. 


192 

I,3G7 

800 

Slicehey . . 

99 

99 

0 

88 

927 

801 

Sadley 

99 

99 

0 

12 

44 

802 

Sudolcc 

99 

99 

0 

114 

C52 

803 

Saiigrool . . 

99 

99 

0 

275 

2,019 

804 

Slielcwadec 

99 

99 

18 

30 

152 

805 

Scersey 

99 

99 

18 

50 

405 

80G 

Sawurdey . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

15 

47 

282 
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N umber. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

K balsa or 
Dooiiiallu. 

Distance from 
Kolliapoor. 

Cm 

O . 

09 
^ (V 

Is 

gw 

Number of 
Population. 

807 

Slircrolcc . . . • 

Kiirwecr. 

Dooninlla. 

Miles. 

12 

108 

1,09;} 

808 

Satwoy 

Punaln. 

Khalsa. 

18 

1!)!) 

1,220 

80!) 

Siirood 

» 

>> 

21 

i.w 

1,004 

810 

Sonoorloy . . 

if 

a 

IS 

105 

008 

8U 

Secr.aley . . 

a 

a 

‘28 i 

70 

410 

812 

Susognoii . . 

a 

tt 

27 

21 

1.54 

81.S 

Sawurdcc . . 

a 


27 

51 

21.4 

814 

Sntanlov . . 

a 

a 

!) 

80 

252 

815 

Shapoor . . 

a 

it 

15 

30 

244 

810 

Sawiirdcy . . 

if 

it 

22:1 

00 

3!)0 

817 

S.'ilsec 

it 

a 

2r 

1 25 

0.93 

818 

Sawiirdcy . . 

a 

it 

15 

20 

100 

81!) 

Sytowdey (deserted) 

ft 

it 

.40 



820 

Sakoorwadee (ditto) 

it 

it 

40 



821 

Soopootrey 

if 

tt 

18 

51 

^48 

822 

Shcetoor . . 

a 

it 

22 ' 
22 i 

40 

358 

82.S 

Sonowdey . . 

a 

it 

25 

221 

824 

Sawiirdcy Boodrook 

a 

tt 

22 j- 

78 

400 

82:) 

Sainboo 

a 


40 

20 

100 

82(5 

Savvurdey Khoord. . 

a 

tt 

2) 

11 

108 

827 

Saw'py 

a 

it 

24 

80 

452 

828 

Shinipey . . 

a 

a 

24 

30 

172 

82!) 

Soiiallcc . . 

it 

it 

m 

21 

122 

8.10 

Sliceraley . . 

a 

tt 

2Si 

08 

3.40 

8.41 

Sydapoor . . 

a 

Doonialla. 

21 

10 

59 

8.42 

Sooley 

ft 

tt 

18 

25 

121 

8,4:^ 

Sheiiowdey 

a 

tt 

21 

14 

73 

844 

Siidolee 

a 

tt 

12 1 

48 

221 

8.4.') 

Seew'urey . . 

• it 

it 

27 

40 

255 

8.40 

Sliclpey . . 

Bhoodurgiir. 

Khalsa. 

51 

40 

120 

847 

Salgaoii , . 

a 

it 

42 

51 

24.4 

848 

Sliengaou . . 

it 

it 

40 ' 

1!)3 

98 1 

8.4!) 

Sonar\>adec 

a 

it 

.43 

80 

512 

840 

Sonalee 

it 

it 

40 

70 

40!) 

841 

Saljieyw'adec 

it 

it 

40 

12 

no 

842 

Sonoorlcc . . 

a 

it 

.49 

42 

18.4 

844 

Sevvdao Boodrook . 

it 

ft 

51 

28 

05 

844 

Sew’dao Khoord (de- 
serted) . . 

a 

it 

51 


815 

Siirowdey . . 

a 

ti 

21 

220 

o 

X 

810 

Soolinbee . . 

ti 

it 

24 

15 

817 

Scergaon . . 

a 

it 

24 

f)5 

81!) 

848 

Sawiirdcy . . 

a 

>> 

51 

83 

179 

81!) 

Sclpey 

it 

tt 

30 

28 

94 

850 

Saviirdhun 

ti 

it 

30 

4 

13 

851 

Selolce 

a 

Doomalla. 

30 

91 

52S 

852 

Sawiirdcy . . 

tt 


21 

70 

299 

854 

Slierolcc . . 

a 

tr 

30 

101 

.oos 
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Number. 

Names. 

e 

Names of Petaa. 

Khalsa or 
Doomalla. 

II 

e JB 

5*5 
.2 ^ 

Q 

Number of 
Houses. 

'Si 

II 

leiP4 






Miles. 



854 

Solankoor . . 

, , 

Bhoodurgur. 

I)oomall.a. 

27 

122 

595 

855 

Shendree . . 

•• 

6ur Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

33 

74 

380 

856 

Shahabuiider 

• • 

99 

99 


163 

662 

857 

Shipoor . . 

• • 

99 

Doomalla. 

36 

58 

306 

858 

Sawuntwadee 

(de- 







serted) .. 

, , 

99 

99 

46i 

, 

• • 

859 

Sudolee . . 

, , 

99 

99 

49i 

45 

279 

860 

Sambarcy . . 

• • 

99 

99 

49t 

75 

494 

861 

Sheepoor^ Kusba 







Nesree . . 

• • 

99 

99 

45 

34 

190 

862 

. Seergaon . . 

• • 

99 

„ 

27 

231 

1,437 

863 

Sunkunwadee 



99 

25 J 

78 

412 

864 

Survapoor 

, , 

99 

99 

96 

128 

629 

865 

Salapoor (deserted) 

99 

99 

93 

, , 

. 

866 

Soonal 


99 


99 

82 

369 

867 

Scednal 


99 

99 

90 

101 

517 

868 

Seeroor . . 


99 

99 

57J 

102 

335 

869 

Sawuntwadee 

• • 

99 

19 

454 

35 

377 

870 

Sherole 


Sherole. 

Khalsa. 

30 

1,058 

4,3.>2 

871 

Seerliuttee. . 


99 

99 

33 

136 

1,050 

872 

Scerudwad 


99 

99 

21 

121 

741 

873 

Savgaum . . 


99 

9t 

12 

210 

1,164 

874 

Sawdotee . . 


99 

Doomalla. 

45 

274 

1,213 

875 

Seergoor , . 

w 

99 

99 

54 

183 

776 

876 

Savgaum . 


99 

99 

12 

185 

2,087 

877 

Saredall (deserted) 

99 

99 

18 

• • 

. . 

878 

Secrolee . . 


Alte. 

Khalsa. 

9 

270 

829 

879 

Soolkood . . 


99 

99 

18 

267 

737 

880 

Shapoor . . 


99 

Doomalla. 

18 

21 

108 

881 

Savurdey . . 


99 

99 

15 

149 

507 

882 

Sangowdey 


99 


9 

321 

1,643 

883 

Sheergaon . 


Vishalgur. 

99 

30 

88 

363 

884 

Savutey . . 


99 

99 

27 

36 

228 

885 

Sadolee 


99 

99 

30 

59 

219 

886 

Sonalee . . * 


99 

99 

54 

27 

120 

887 

Seetoor 


99 

99 

48 

75 

375 

888 

Salowney . . 


99 

99 

39 

70 

292 

889 

Shelosee 


Bowra. 

99 

27 

27 

180 

890 

Sangsee . . 


99 

99 

33 

26 

119 

891 

Sakree 


99 

99 

1.5 

37 

171 

892 

Sakey 


Kagul. 

99 

13i 

72 

384 

893 

Sonalee . . 


99 

99 

21 

116 

622 

894 

Sawurdey Boodrook 

99 

99 

18 

151 

- 959 

895 

Bangey 

• • 

1 99 

99 

I9h 

61 

280 

896 

Shunkurwadee 

. • 

99 

99 

12 

13 

50 

897 

Seednoorlee 

• m 


99 

lOi 

123 

926 

898 

S^nee 

• • 

99 

\ ** 

9 

191 

649 

899 

Soorooplee 

• ■ 

99 

99 

24 

60 

373 

900 

Sh«iiuibMr . . ' 

• • 

99 

1 99 

1 m 

135 

903 


419 
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o 

B 

3 

Kamos. 

Kamos of Petns. 

Khalsa or 
Doornallu. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Kumber of 
Houses. 

Number of 
PopulatioD. 


Sawn nicy Khoord . 

Kagiil. 

Doomalla. 

Miles. 

18 

48 

292 


Sperdhoiiti 

Ineliulkuruiijee. 

99 

221 

344 

1,926. 


ylu'opoor . . 


99 

25 

102 

525 

904 

Sowtaywadec 

99 

99 

48 

17 

72 

90o 

Sccrsirigee. . 


99 

48 

76 

474 


Sawurwadce (deserted) 

99 

99 

. . 


. . 

■ ai 

Soolgaoii . . 

99 

99 

43J 

n 

46 

in 

Siirolce 

.. 

99 

40i 

39 

199 


Sooleeay . . 

99 

99 

42’' 

61 

261 

in 

Sowholey (deserted) 

»» 

99 

, , 

. , 

. . 

911 

Soolayraii . 

» 

99 

52J- 

54 

300 

912 

Seerudwad 


99 

194 

151 

944 

i)i:i 

Shringarwadee 

• 

99 

99 

48 

27 

87 

914 

T 

Tainhgaon. . 

Kiirwccr. 

Khalsa. 

6 

50 

3.52 

915 

Teekpoorlcc 

>9 

99 

15 

95 

964 

916 

Tamblaecchcc wadee 

99 

39 

3 

14 

43 

917 

* Tiillgaoii .. 

99 

Doomalla. 

24 

77 

391 

918 

Turnisumbiiley 

99 

99 

21 

33 

173 

919 

TUaney 

Puiiala. 

Klialsa. 

12 

96 

609 

920 

Tielwey . . 

99 

99 

15 

18 

71 

921 

Tekolee 

99 

0 

30 

25 

140 

922 

TandoolwaJee 

i 

99 

99 

21 

33 

192 

923 

Tulleeyey (deserted) 

99 

99 

33 

. , 

. . 

924 

Thawdey . . 

99 

99 

36 

36 

135 

925 

Teruswadcc 

99 

99 

161 

34 

160 

926 

Tullay wadec (deserted) 

99 

Doomalla. 

18 


. , 

927 

Tiilsuudcy. . 

Teerpuu . . 

99 

99 

15 

90 

552 

928 

99 

99 

15 

58 

308 

929 

Thergaon . , 

99 

99 

15 

35 

250 

930 

Tarley 

Bhoodurgur. 

Khalsa. 

30 

152 

728 

931 

Tcekeywadcc 

99 

99 

27 

65 

577 

932 

Tliceruvdey 

99 

99 

39 

57 

252 

933 

Tainbeyebeewadee 

99 

99 

54 

72 

149 

.934 

Tamboley . . 

99 

99 , 

48 

45 

107 

935 

Tullasec . . 

99 

99 

IS 

134 

560 

936 

Toormbey.. 

99 

99 

21 

130 

839 

937 

Tarley Khoord 

99 

99 

30 

88 

364 

938 

Teetwey . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

21 

69 

307 

939 

Tumnacwadec 

99 

9 j 

30 

68 

363 

940 

Thaiiiachcewadee . . 

99 

99 

30 

13 

65 

941 

Tunowdey. . 
Toopurwadee 

Gur Ingluz. 

Khalsa. 

39 

33 

190 

942 

99 

99 

42 

17 

102 

943 

Tegeenball 

99 

99 

45 

30 

137 

944 

Ternee 


Doomalla. 

45 

240 

1,246 

945 

Tajruywadee 
Teekeywadee (de- 
serted) , . 



48 

26 

122 

940 

99 ' 


46i 

. , 
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1 

Names. 


Names of Pctas. 

Rlialsa or 
Doomalla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

II 

a O 

In 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

947 

Tulleywadee 


Gur Ingliiz. 

Doomalla. 

Milos. 

46i 

28 

128 

948 

Towarwadee (deserted) 


33 ' 

47} 




949 

Torunkuttey 


»> 

33 

84 

180 

956 

950 

Torgul . . 



33 

96 

654 

2,655 

951 

Totkuttey . . 




87 

19 


79 

952 

Teemapoor 


39 

33 

105 

14 


72 

953 

Tulluudgey 


Slicrole. 

Khalsa. 

15 

161 

994 

954 

Takowdcy 



33 

21 

111 

771 

955 

Tcrwad 


33 

Doomalla. 

30 

44 ‘ 

170 

956 

Tardall . . 


Altc. 

Khalsa. 

15 

252 

1,253 

957 

Tumdulgey 


33 

33 

18 

78 

382 

958 

Tasgaou 


33 

33 

12 

70 

287 

959 

Tope 


33 

33 

12 

273 

1,266 

960 

Teelowncc. . 


33 

Doomalla. 

12 

83 

374 

961 

Tunolee , . 


Vishalgur. 

33 

54 

16 


52 

962 

Tambwcy . . 


33 

33 

51 

16 


70 

963 

Tullowdcy, . 


33 

33 

45 

10 


89 

964 

Teesingec . . 


Bowra. 

33 

18 

95 

428 

965 

Tullce Boodrook 


33 

33 

24 

53 

243 

966 

U 

Unuskoora 


Funala. 

Khalsa. 

42 

81 

255 

967 

Usluj 


33 

33 

30 

44 

213 

968 

Uknoor 


Blioodurgur. 

Doomalla. 

21 

66 

414 

969 

Urrulgoondee 


33 

33 

30 

81 

1 

138 

970 

Urjooiiwadee 


Gur liigluz. 

33 

46i 

33 

29 

211 

971 

Urjooiiwad 


Shcrole. 

Khalsa. 

125 

850 

972 

ITltey 


Altc. 

33 

15 

414 

3.312 

973 

IJlloor . . 


Vishalgur. 

Doomalla. 

36 

41 

137 

974 

Undoor , . 


Bowra. 

33 

24 

60 

317 

975 

Urjoonce . . 


Inchulkuruujcc. 

33 

22J- 1 

50 

238 

976 

Urdal 


33 

33 

33 

143 

762 

977 

W 

Wusugdey 

Wudiikshiwaley 


Kurweer. 

Khalsa. 

3 

204 

1,127 

978 


33 

33 

12 

'52 

315* 

979 

Wakurey . . 


33 

33 

H 

116 

841 

980 

WuruDgey. . 


33 

33 

6 

111 

564 

981 

Wiidungcy 


33 

33 

3 

175 

847 

982 

“Waghowdey 


33 

33 

IS 

30 

191 

983 

Wasee 


33 

Doomalla. 

6 

126 

791 

984 

Wullowdey 


33 

33 

7i 

209 

1,205 

985 

Wudgaonwadee 

• m 

33 

33 

9 

12 


61 

986 

Wadee Peer 

• • 

33 

33 

6 

36 

223 

987 

Wudgaon . . - 

• ■ 

33 

33 

9 

.89 

492 

988 

Waghuvey 


Putiala. 

Khalsa. 

12 

126 

569 

989 

Wasee 


33 

33 

30 

24 


175 

990 

Wamooi* . . 


33 

1 

33 

15 

39 

206 
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Number. 

Names. 

Names of Petas. 

Khalsa or 
Doornalla. 

Distance from 
Kolhapoor. 

Number of 
Houses. 

Number of 
Population. 

991 

Wessurpliey 

Fuuala. 

Khalsa. 

Miles. 

36 

33 

no 

992 

Walolee . . 

9 » 

99 

18 


216. 

993 

Wcytowdey 

>> 

99 

18 


335 

994 

Weerley . . 


99 

39 

71 

319 

995 

Wogurbab (deserted) 

»» 

99 

15 



996 

Wadee Kutnagiree 

99 

Jloomalla. 

9 

426 

1,808 

997 

Wadec Motaee (de- 
serted) . . 

99 

99 

18 



998 

Wadee Boregao Dc- 
saee (deserted). . 

99 

» 

18 



999 

Wadee Clmrun . . 

99 

99 

21 

49 

235 

1000 

Wadee Weytodey 
(deserted) 

99 

99 

18 



1001 

Waglioordey 

99 

9 9 

18 

61 

259 

1002 

Wagliapoor 

Bhoodurgur. 

Khalsa. 

24 

117 

839 

1003 

Whongoothce 

99 

99 

24 

12 

32 

1004 

Wengrool . . 

99 

99 

39 

82 

472 

1005 

Wesurdey . . 

99 

99 

42 

86 

156 

1006 

Winjoley . . 

99 

99 

51 

5 

8 

1007 

Wakee 

99 

»> 

42 

57 

150 

lOOd 

Wuddey . . 

99 

99 

51 

21 

54 

1009 

Wulewdey. . 

99 

99 


212 • 

1,115 

1010 

Wadee Kalania . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

30 

50 

160 

1011 

Wasnolee .. 

99 

99 

39 

55 

224 

1012 

Wudgaum 

99 

99 I 


64 

342 

1013 

W^udacheewadee . . 

99 


51 

8 

25 

1014 

Wudiikseevaley . . 

Gur Ingliiz. 

Khalsa. 

36 

60 

230 

1015 

Walkce . . 

99 

Doomalla. 

24 

180 

897 

1016 

Wattungee 

1 99 

99 

45 

no 

561 

1017 

Wudgaon . . 

Alte. 

Khalsa. 

9 

104 

480 

1018 

1 Wudgaon , . 

99 

99 

12 

589 

4,521 

1019 

Wutar 

99 

Doomalla. 

18 


643 

1020 

Wutar 

99 

99 

16J 

152 

983 

1021 

Wudgaon . . 

Vishalgur. 

99 

27 

11 

63 

1022 

Wadee Hoodoomb 

99 

99 

51 

14 

20 

1023 

1 Wadee Chalwun . . 

99 

99 

45 

9 

67 

1024 

Waloor . . 

99 

99 

36 


125 

1025 

Wakolce . . 

99 

99 

39 


145 

1026 

Warool . . 

99 

99 

36 

41 

276 

1027 

Wulwun , . 


99 

39 , 


445 

1028 

Wessurdey 

99 

99 

21 

49 

199 

1029 

WetowdeyBoodrook 

99 

99 

18 

23 

197 

1030 

W^hunnoor 

KaguL 

99 

H 


840 

1031 

Wandoor . . 

99 

99 

10 } 

131 

804 

1032 

Wadee Peer 

,99 

99 

24 

51 

178 

1033 

Walvey . . 

99 

99 

18 


2,352 

1034 

W'eetay 

Inchulkurunjee. 

99 

48 

75 

356 

1035 

Wuragwadee 

99 

99 


4 

12 

1036 

Wujrey . . 

99 

99 

34i I 

79 

341 
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Situations, and General Description. — ^The towns and villages of 
Kolhapoor are very equally distributed on the plains, on the sides of the rivers, 
and among the hills and jungles. 

The villages ofi the plains and by the sides of the rivers are not generally of 
any great size, but they present no symptoms of ruin or decay. They are in- 
variably surrounded by mud walls, and in many instances have a further pro- 
tection from masses of prickly pear, which extend thick on every side. The 
houses are commodious, built of brick, and tiled or terraced ; and the village 
contains within itself sufficient guards for general security, and tolerable ac- 
commodation for the passing traveller. , 

The villages in the hilly country near the Ghauts are generally inferior in 
size and material to those in the plains : they are also thatched with coarse 
grass, which is carefully taken from the roof during the hot weather, for fear of 
fire, and the inhabitants are thus further exposed to great vicissitude of climate. 

The hamlets, which are erected by the. denizens of the jungle, are secluded 
from view in deep thickets, and are made of wattle and mud, and often covered 
with creepers : they are, however, cool and waterproof, although the sites are 
obnoxious to the access of fever and epidemic. 

In the city of Kolhapoor, among many other improvements, 20J miles of 
metalled road with side drains have been completed, and in the districts raised 
roads have been carried throngh all the principal streets and lanes of villages, 
which have been further subjected to the more simple sanatory regulations, in 
admitting fresh air, and getting rid of the former accumulation of filth. 

The system, also, is now under introduction of local village committees, to 
take notice of all existing nuisances and contemplated improvements, for report 
to head quarters ; and a great future benefit is anticipated from this measure, 
as, on a portion of the expenditure of any public work of utility being sub- 
scribed by the villagers, the balance is generally sanctioned by Government 
from the amount of town duties, and the work carried into effect. 

In former days, the value of a house situated within the walled defences of 
the city reached the high sum of Rs. 400, whilst a dwelling of similar dimen- 
sions and material in the suburbs could be obtained for about Rs. 40. 

The security, however, latterly enjoyed from burglary and gang robbery, 
has greatly equalized the relative value of dwelling-houses, and the general 
average cost of house-building is exhibited in the following statement : — 


Material, 

Stones for foundation Rs. 19 0 0 

Bricks 30 0 0 


Wood-work. 


49 0 0 


Beams • • Rs. 30 0 0 

Pillars and ridge poles 10 0 0 


Carried over.. ..Rs. 40 0 0 49 0 0 
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Brought forward.. ..Rs. 40 0 0. 49 0 0 


Rafters 16 0 0 

Bamboos, &c 4 0 0 

60 0 0 

Tiles 18 0 0 

Coir 3 0 0 

Labour. 

Carpenter Rs. 12 0 0 

Bricklayer 30 0 0- 

Bigaree 28 0 0 

70 0 0 


Total.... Rs. 200 0 0 

Of the entire number of 1,036 tow^ns and villages — 

3 contain upwards of 1,000 houses each. 


13 . 

9f 

99 

500 

99 

99 

12 

9f 

99 

400 

99 

99 

18 

99 

99 

SCH) 

99 

99 

37 

99 

99 

200 

99 

99 

170 

99 

99 

100 

99 

99 

783 

99 

under 

100 

99 

99 


1,036 Total of villages. 

The total number of houses amounts to 101,912: of these 42,547 
are built of stone or burnt brick, and tiled; 13,776 are built of sun- 
burnt brick, and terraced ; and 45,589 are built of mud or wattle and 
thatch. 

As a general rule, the houses decrease in material and consistency from the 
plain to the hilly country, the villages in the former containing very few 
kucha huts, which are only inhabited by Mhars, and those of the latter 
containing only a few pukka houses, inhabited by the shopkeepers, the Patels, 
and the money-lenders. 

Whilst thousands of rupees are expended according to taste on the pre- 
mises of the chiefs and richer citizens, the price of a dwelling-house within 
the city walls varies according to the site from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 ; the cost of 
an ordinary house in a village in the Desh, sufficient to accommodate a culti- 
vator with his family and cattle, amounts^ according to the following detailed 
stateijfient, to Rs. 40, and a house can be erected in^'the jungly tracts at a 
trifling expense of Rs. 12. 

The cost of a cultivator’s house in the Konkun, to accommodate himself, his 
family, and his cattle, may be estimated as follows : — 
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12 Merees or upright posts Rs. 1 0 0 

5 ridgepoles 0 8 0 

150 rafters 1 8 0 

1,600 bundles of grass 1 8 0 

15 bundles of karwee, for making Kood or wall 1 0 0 

10 bundles of karwee, for Ombun 0 8 0 

20 men’s labour for putting up the house 3 8 0 

4 men for making the floor 0 7 0 

4 ditto for plastering the karwee walls 0 7 0 

Carpenter’s labour 0 8 0 


Total cost of a house in the Konkun Rs. 10 14 0 


The above is the cost of a house if the materials are purchased, but in the 
Konkun every man by his personal labour can procure a stock of wood and 
grass, frc., and when a sufficient quantity has been collected, he invites his 
friends to a feast termed by the Natives a Pownair, and the house is erected 
forthwith, at the very trifling expense of the food expended on the occasion. 


The cost of a house in the Desh may be calculated as follows : — 

4 Tooluees or beams Rs- 3 

100 rafters ^ 

2 door frames, with shutters • • • 2 

Carpenter’s labour 2 

Bricklayers’ labour 

Bigarees’ labour for making sun-burnt bricks, and assisting 

the bricklayers ^ 

Coir rope ^ 

Karwee ^ 

Sugar-cane leaves..... 3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total.... Rs, 30 0 0 


If thatched with grass 
If tiled 


32 0 0 
42 0 0 


Kolhapoor. — ^The city of Kolbapoor is situated in latitude 16® 19^ N., 
longitude 74® 26' E., on the southern bank of the river Puncbgunga, and, with 
its suburbs, occupies a circumference of about four and a half miles. 

From all the current legends, Kolhapoor originally appears to have been a 
purely religious settlement, and the great shrine of Amba Baee in former ages 
towered only above a cluster of small temples, which now lies buried under the 
present town. * 

These ancient cloisters are frequently brought again to light, whilst making 
any extensive excavations, and to this day no well is allowed for the purposes 
of cultivation within the sacred bounds. 

. In the pages of the Kurweer Mahatma, Kolhapoor is described as the Kasee 
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(Benares) of the south ; the locality is still considered a Kshetra, and is held 
in high veneration by all Hindoos. 

Besides the holy Hindoo fane of Amba Baee, there are 251 temples, and 
many of note, both subterraneous and above ground ; every pool of stagnant 
water is designated Tirth, or sacred water, and the city and its vicinity is strewed 
with numberless mutilated images of Braminical and Jain worship, which are 
supposed to have been desecrated by the Mahomedan invaders, who ravaged 
the country in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

An earthquake must have at one period anterior to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury disturbed this peaceful retreat of superstition, overturning a great portion 
of the temples ; and the ample supply of water in the newly produced lake 
speedily induced the settlement of a resident labouring community, which 
located on a spot in a northerly direction, known under the name of Brumhu- 
pooree, where, according to tradition, a fort was built by a Chuthree Raja 
named Jaising, who held his court at Beed, a village about eight miles to the 
south-west of Kolhapoor. 

Repeatedly driven from the situation of Brumhupooree by the ravages of 
epidemic disease, the great temple was resorted to as a place of refuge, and the 
present city gradually extended round it as from a centre. 

From its vicinity to the fort of Punala, and centrical position in the southern 
provinces, the town rose to be of importance during the wars in 1700, between 
the rival descendants of the great Shivajee; and on the separation in 1730 it 
became the head quarters, and has continued ever since to be the capital, of the 
younger branch of the Bhosley family. 

The court was first removed to Kolhapoor during the reign of Shivajee, the 
grandfather of the present princes, in a. d. 1782, at which time the city was 
only surrounded by a mud wall, built by the voluntary labour of the inhabit- 
ants ; and in consideration of their services Shumbhajee Raja is said to have 
instituted a new levy, termed Kotekurees, or guardians of the fort, enrolling in 
its ranks those who had lent their aid in the construction of the work. The 
constant inroads which were made on the city by the Putwurdhuns afterwards 
induced the erection of more solid fortifications. 

The original town, which is of a circular form, is surrounded by a stone 
wall, extending a mile and three-fourths. The walls average in height 30 feet, 
and from 10 to 26 feet in thickness ; 45 bastions are placed at regular distances^ 
with battlements and loopholes, and a wide and deep ditch, with a rough 
glacis, encircles the entire space. 

The six gates, three of which are double, are named after the fane, river, 
tank, or Peth to which they lead : — 

The Gunga Wes. The Shun war Wes. 

The Aditwar Wes. The Mungulwar W6s. 

The Wuroon Tirth Wes. The Runkala Wes. 

All these gateways, as usual in Muratha forts, are strongly defended, having 
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stout wooden gates, studded with long ])i*ojecting iron spikes, intended to clie(*k 
the approach of elephants. The entrances arc also over draw-bridges. 

The town of Kolhapoor is now greatly overgrown, exceeding in cireinnfor- 
cncc a distance oi‘ four miles and a half, and totally disproportionate as a cajiital 
to the extent of territory; but in later times the residence of a despotic 
Covernment, chiefs and otliccrs Hocked to the court ; and the nmnlK'rh were 
furtlun- swollen by the royal army and retainers reijuircd, according to the sjiirit 
of the nation, to be in attendance. About one-twelfth of the entire po})ula- 
lion of the State were thus huddled together in great discomfort, and as no 
sanatory measures were in force, the ravages of epidemics were seveie ; and 
in the year 1(S21, 8,000 people were carried oif during the short ‘period of a 
fortnight. 

O 

Within the fort no regularity has been preserved in the formation of tlie 
streets : the houses are built of brick, with tiled or terraced roofs, a confused 
mass of very ill-favoured buildings, forming a complete labyrinth of narrow 
lanes, not even sufficiently broad for the passage of a single carl. 

(Tiiiil liittily, the city was indeed notorious for its filth, whi(‘h was allowed 
to aecumulate in every corner, tilling up the crevices of the rough pavements, 
emitting putrid eflluvia, and generating disease and death. 

Good roads, with side gutters, have, however, been now generally carried 
through the \vorst portions for a distance of upwards of twenty miles; the 
a(|ucducts have been rc|)aircd, and new fountains opened for use ; trees liave 
been jilantod along the lanes, and many other improvoment.s hav(‘ been made 
in clejinsing and beautifying the streets. A voluntary emigration has been tnr- 
thor induced from the fort, and upwards of (),t)0() souls have settled Ihcm'^.elvcs 
in the ojicu suburbs, to tlic great comfort of all jiartics. 

Tlic Ituja’s jialace, winch stands in the centre of the town, is a spacious and 
commodious building, tliri’c stories in hciglit, and containing afiout *J()0 rooms, 
ft is built of brick, in the usual style of the country, and occupies three sides 
of a large fortified square, the western eutrauce into which is through a very 
chaste gateway, and surmounted by chambers, composed of slabs of basaltic 
traj), equalling the finest marble in the perfection ot polish which has been 
attained. Trom llic palace, llie sLroels generally diverge as radii, and join 
concentric lanes running parallel to the outer walls; but the streets and lanes are 
all very narrow, and the high blank two and three storied stone walls on cither 
side add greatly to the licat and non-circulation of pure air. A description is 
gi , en under the head of antiquities of the groat temple of Amba llaee, which 
is close to the palace, and stands in the centre of an oblong court, the principal 
cnl ranee into whicli is from the west. 

A new jail, capable of containing 200 prisoners, and 22 dhurmshalas, 

* “ Wt; had the utmost diflieulty to lind cloaii footing for our horses, and T never recollect to 
have seen a town so extremely filthy in my life. I could not have conceived anything ecpuil to 
it, and, cvenha\iug seen it, 1 am iiicai»ahlc of describing it.” — JKe/ii/t’A' MUilari/ Rcniiniscencca, 
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ca|)iiblc ofcontiiiniiig 7,000 travtillcrs, togothcr with other public edifices, have 
been lately built, and the following table gives the number and cost of the exist- 
ing public buildings: — 

I Palace of 1 1 is Highness the Raja of Kolhapoor .... Rs. 1 ,40,000 0 0 


1 Sunday palace 10,000 0 0 

fi Chowkees or police stations at tlic six town gates. . 1,000 0 0 

1 Kotwal’s Kuchcry at Kolhapoor 400 0 0 

1 Mamhitdar's ditto, and three granaries 7,000 0 0 

1 Jail at Kolhapoor 12,000 0 0 

22 Dhunnshalas, or inns at Kolhapoor ](j,r);j0 0 0 

J Rridgo over the Jeetee nulla 10,000 0 0 

1 Residency, and English andMuratha Kuchcry .... 10,ti00 0 0 

1 Travellers’ Ihingalow 2,16V) 0 0 

1 Civil Hospital .0,000 0 0 

1 Jail Hosintal 1,000 0 0 

2 Ghauts at the Pnnchgunga liver 1,00,000 () 0 

(S Stables for the Kolhapoor rissala.. 20,000 0 0 

1 Murathec School 700 0 0 

1 Range of puldic pi ivies 1,0(U) t) 0 

1 liibrary and lleading-rooni 2,100 0 0 

2 Arjuednets 10,000 0 0 


The pvincii)al bazar, which is, how'over, indilferently supplied, and IxMrs llie 
appellation of (.i!o()/ic(‘, is situated in the centre of the fort, running (‘ast and 
west, and contains the '^^liops of the jirincipal bankers, clotli merchants, and 
jewellers; and besides iluj (iooziee, daily bazars, well supplied with the pro- 
duce of the country, are held in the ditlbrcnt parts of the city. 

The principal niostpu's are those of Syed Sliali Joinalla Mcjoznrnth Hooka- 
ray, and Syed Goduii ; but altliongli of ancient date, they are very liiimble 
edifices. 

Tlic dwellings of the Sirdars, wdiich arc scattered over the town, occn|)y 
small squares, hading into each other, tlic buildings being generally erected on 
three sides of the front quadrangle, and tlie entrance being through a door in 
the fourtli wall, which lorms a |)ortioii of tlic street, side. 

The general style of architecture is massive, and suited for delence : tlie gate- 
w'ays are solid, and doors studded and banded with iron ,tiid brass, jukI the thick 
walls arc made of stones and mortar. Small low w'indows witliout glass are 
jilaccd only on the sides looking into the various enclosed courts, which to- 
gether comjirisc the dwelling. 

Pjcyond the walls of the fortifi(*(l town there are six Peths, each hearing the 
name of the day on wliicli tluj weekly maiket is held — tlie Ifiivccwar, Somewar, 
iMungr.luar, P)hoocUvar, Shookruwar, and Sliiinwur. Resides these, there arc 
four hamlets attached, Kiinapoor or Otliraswar, Chinidrcshwar, Kasajioor, 
and bugmapoor. The lanes in tlic.se suburbs are wide and open, and partially 
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lined with trees, wlueh afford a considerable protection from the great summer 
heat. 

To the south of the town arc three large tanks, — tlui ffunkalo, Pudmala, 
and Wuroon Tirth, — which, besides being used for irrigating the gartlcns of 
His Highness the Knja, afford through acjucducts a tolerable supply of water 
to one portion of the inhabitants. The remainder of the |)opiilai.ion drink Croni 
the 1 iver, descending largo ffights of cut-stone steps, near which are erected 
the tombs and shrines of the princes and saints of Kolhapoor. 

Of the tanks the Ilunkala is the largest, being about two miles and a half in 
eireumferenco, and, according to oral tradition, a golden temple of Hunk 
Jjulierovv exists at the bottom of the lake, but invisible from the great de|)th 
of the water. The Jains, however, assert that the excavation was in the lirst 
instance made by their ancestors, and used as acinariy, from which the stones 
were sujiplicd lor the 3()() Jbistees (Jain teinphis) built by a Jain Uaja, (iiind 
Hadilh, the teuiide of Amba Bace being one of the number ; and that an carlh- 
fjuake subsequently increased its inagnitude, and filled in the water. 

Besides pmblic buildings, and 21 dhurmsbalus for the use of travellers, there 
are (),‘]()d houses in the city, of which5,()()0 are built of stone and burnt lirieks, 
777 of sun-burnt bricks, and the remainder of nmd. Many of the jiremises 
which belong to the chiefs and prinei|>al citizens are very extensive, and capa- 
ble of affording sullicicnt shelter for 70 or 80 individuals. 

The population altogether is estimated at 48,387 souls, ealenlated on a cen- 
sus taken oftlic liNing, and checked by the returns of mortality. 

The annexed table exhibits the distribution of the |)opuIalion into castes: — 


Brainins 7,170 

Jains 1,183 

Lingaycts 2,030 

Mnrathas 21,278 

Other Hindoo castes .. 8,103 

Mahoincdans 3,0T0 


Total .... 43,387 

The community may be divided into the following classes and occupa- 
tions : — 

Sirdars. 

Sirdars.. .. .. .. .. 10 

Mankiirces . . . . . . , . . . . . . . 22 

Relations of His Highness the Raja 8 

40 

Isi Class laartidars. 

Learned and other respectable Bramins, enjoying villages 

in Inani .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 16 
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Petty Inamdars, 

Those who enjoy villages in Inam . . . . . . - - 12 

Those wlio hold (small) Inarns, Naikee Wutuns, &c. : 

13ramins • . . • • • . . - . . - 300 


500 

512 

Worshippers attached to pagodas . . . . • - . • - • 172 

Karkoons .. .. .. .. •• .. .. .. 610 

Ilrainins, Bliikshooks (beggars), Shastrccs, &c. • • . . - • 3,200 

Shroffs 300 

Cultivators .. .. .. •. .. .. •• •• 1,133 

Gardeners . . • • . . . . . . • • • • - • 25 

Palace Estahlishncut, 

Bhoslas . . . . . . . . • - - • • 150 

Domestics . . . - . . ... . - . • • • 200 

Married women . . • . . . . - . . • • 200 

Sepoys . . . . , . . . . . • . • • • * 2,998 

Male servants . . . . . . - . . . . . • • 785 

Female servants . . . . . . . . . . • • 300 

4,633 

Artificers^ or Manual Labourers. 

Masons • • . . . . • . . . • . • . 90 

Bricklayers . . . . • . . . . . . . . . 80 

Carpenters .. .. .. •• .. •• .. 150 

Stonc-w^orkers . • . . . . , . . . . . . . 42 

Tile-makers . . . . • . . . . . . . . • 200 

Sawyers . • . . . . . . . . . . - 15 

Those who tin metallic utensils . . . . - • . - 15 

Tailors . . • • . . • • • . . . . - • • 400 

Goldsmiths . . . . . . . . . . - - . - 60 

Shoemakers .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 100 

Washermen .. .. .. •- .. .. •• 175 

Cutlers.. .. .. .. .. .. •• 10 

Potters .. .. .. .. •. 100 

Cotton and wool-carders . . . . . . . . • • 5 

Makers of leaf trenchers . • • . . - • • • • 30 

Sifters of ashes and dust from goldsmith’s furnace, &c. . . 5 

Polishers of tools and weapons . • • . . • • • 25 

Wicker-work makers . . . . . . . . . - • • 15 

Barbers .. .. .. •• 150 

Brick-makers .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 

Hewers of wood 60 
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Musical performers .. .• .. .. .. 10 

Gunners .. •• .. •. .. .. 10 

Rope-makers • • • . « • . . . . . . , . 35 

Balbodh writers .. .. .. .. .. .. 25 

Ilindustanee writers • • • • • . • . . . . . 25 

Canarese writers • • • . • • • . • • • • 25 

Persian writers • • • • • • • • • . . . 25 

Dyers • • • « • . . • • • • • . . • . 40 

Tanners • . • • . . . . . . . . . . 40 

Blacksmiths .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 

Butchers . . • . • . . • • . • . . . 75 

2,077 

Manufacturers^ 

Lime-makers .. .. •• *. .. .. .. 31 

Cliarcoal-makers • • • • • • • . . . . . 25 

Blanket-makers • • • • . • • . . . . . 110 

Oilmen . . . • . • • • • . • • . . • . 100 

Paper-makers • • • • • • • • . • • . • • 37 

Silk fringe and tassel-makers . . . . . • . . . • 25 

Saddlers • • . . • • • • • . • • • • 40 

Carpet-makers . . . . • . . . . . . . 25 

Glass bangle -makers . . • • • • • . • • • • 00 

Perfumers • . • . • • • . • . . • • • 50 

• Bamboo-work-raakers • . • • • • • • . • 80 

Coppersmiths • . • • . . . . . . . . . • 15 

Hempen bag-makers . . .. •• •. .. .. 50 

Ink-makers • . . . . . . . . . . . . . 5 

Spinners of cotton thread . . . . . . . . . . 50 

Those who parch grain • • . • • . . • • . 24 

Confectioners.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

Cotton tape-makers • • . . • • ... • . • . 15 

Cloth weavers. . .. .. .. .. .. .. 375 

Liquor distillers . . . . . . . . . . . . 50 

Those who gain their Maintenance by other Occupations, 

Tom-tom beaters • • . • • • • . . . . . 79 

Native Doctors .• •• •• .. .. .. OO 

Native Schoolmasters. . •• .. .. .. .. 25 

Exercisers . . • • • • • • • . . • • . 25 

Riding-masters, or rough riders 15 

Singers • • • . 25 

Boatmen .. .. •• »• •• •• •• 25 

Dancing girls . • • • 50 

Inferior ditto 25 

Singers and dancerS; who perform in public streets. . • . 95 
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Blicastics 
I^ublic prostitutes 


Petty Traders 

Green grocers • . 

Dealers in various articles 
Itinerant traders 
Retail dealers in grocery 
Cloth-sellers . • 

Boras, pedlars, lantern-makers. See. . . 
Those who husk and clean rice. Sec. • . 
Dealers in goats 
Ditto in timber 
Those who hire out horses 
Ditto ditto carts 
Sellers of betehiuts, betel leaves, &:c., . 
Dealers in brass and coj)per utensils . . 
Grass-sellers . • 

Milkmen 
Brokers 
Snuft-sellers 
Opium vendors 
Bhang-sellers • . 

Tobacco vendors • • • • 


Day Worhnen, 

Cooks, water-bearers, occasional servants, and Bramin 
attendants . • 

Day labourers, &c. 

Servants, pages, &c. . . 

Women and children . • 

Mangs and Raraosees . • 


'23 

G40 

2,33(i 

100 

800 

000 

200 

275 

25 

250 

50 

00 

75 

100 

45 

15 

25 

25 

25 

5 

5 

5 

50 

2,735 


200 

1,200 

1,400 

3,812 

20,286 

100 


Total population of the city of Kolhapoor . . 43,387 

Beyond the usual trades and occupations to be met with in every community, 
there are none worthy of mention, excepting that of bringing wood in rafts 
down the river, which is a most tedious and dangerous occupation, and under- 
taken indiscriminately by all castes. Paper, snuff, and perfumes arc also made 
in considerable quantities, and somewhat esteemed above similar manufactures 
in the a^-jacent districts. 

Kolhapoor is not celebrated for peculiar eminence in any handicraft, with 
the exception of stone-cutting ; and the masons and stone-cutters deservedly 
bear a high character for ability. Gold, silver, copper and brass-work are also 
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Statement showing the different kinds of Grain brought j 


Brought for Sale ftom the 


Exposed for Sale. 


Particulars. 


Jowaree (Holcus sorghum) . . 
Naglee (Cynosurus corocanus) 

Pulse or toor . . 

Rice, cleaned. . 

Wheat 
Gram . . 

Bajree (Holcus spicatus) 

Pulse or gram 

Salt . . 

Cocoanut 

Oorid (Phadeolus radiatus) . . 

Moog (a sort of kidney bean) 
Musoor (a sort of pulse or lentil) . 
Wataney (peas) 

Castor seed . , 

Coriander seed 
Mustard seed 
Methia 

Goor, or Jagree 
Paotay ... 

Sa^a . . 

Sundry articles used in curry-stuff, 
retail 


sold by 


i 

a 

o 

*s 

6 

Value in Cash. 


Rs. a, p. 

30 

76 0 0 

4 

8 0 0 

\0 

40 b 0 

10 

30 0 0 

5 

15 0 0 

4 

10 0 0 


25 0 0 

5 

20 0 0 

1 

2 8 0 

1 

3 0 0 


2 0 0 

1 

3 0 0 

1 

4 0 0 


2 0 0 

1 

4 0 0 

1 

2”8 0 

■ 

1 8 0 

• • • • 

86 

247 8 0 














He ifl the Daitu Bazars of KoVutvoor, and the Qmntitii sold, fee- 
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executed with considerable neatness. Oil is extensively expressed by common 
mills. A few silk and an abundance of coarse coloured stulfs are fabricated ; 
horse gear and embroidery have reached a fair standard of eminence, and mats 
and baskets are also very neatly woven. 

Tlie following table gives the number of shops, and the people engaged in 
manufactures : — 


a 

B 

d 

Description. 

Xiimbei* of 
Shops. 

Numhci* of 
People 
employed. 

1 

Shrolfs. . 

20 

130 

2 

Banians (dealers in grain, &c.) 

]()1 

139 

3 

Dealers in cloth 

2S 

1 18 

4 

Tailors. . 

3S 

1(>7 

.0 

Oilmen. . 

41 

SO 

() 

Tarnbolces, or sellers of betel leaves . . 

21 

03 

7 

Kasars, or sellers of pots 

10 

54 

8 

Otare.es, or casters of metallic vessels, See. . . 

1 

2 

9 

Goldsniitlis 

73 

l/.'i 

10 

Dealers in fruits, &c. . . 

11 

21 

ll 

Dyers . . 

S 

32 

12 

Atars, or sellers of scented oil, &c. . . 

13 

31 

13 

Bagwans, or sellers of vegetables, Sic . 
jMorneeiis (weavers of turbans and Shclas) . . 

u; 

23 

11 

13 

22 

!.■) 

Butchers, and lupior vendors. . 

20 

07 

l() 

Jingurs 

19 

43 

17 

Kurujgurs (black smitlis) 

4 

14 

18 

Dealers in sweetmeats. . 

3 

1 

19 

Mnnares or Boras, vendors of various sundry article's, 
aiul Kasars . . 

J1 

11 

20 

rutwekurecs (makers of fringe netted work of silk, Sic.) 

3 

9 

21 

Blacksmiths of coarse articles (Ghcosarccs) . . 

7 

7 

22 ! 

(birriers 

9 

33 

23 

Knijity shops . . 

41 

10 

24 

Thread dealers 

1 

1 

2 .-) 

Seekulgars (polishers of weapons) 

10 

17 

2 () 

Smifl-sclh'rs . . 

1 

1 

27 

Coppersmith tinners . . 

3 

14 


Total. . 

.313 

1,374 


Daily Bazars. — No. of shops 628, amount of supplies sold Us. ()6D-4-(). 

The following languages arc spoken in Kolbapoor : — 

M uharashtru. M arwareo. 

Canaresc. 'JVInngnec. 

Corrupted Duklinec. Diawc'cd. 

Goozrathcc. 

Besides the above, every trade has a slang language, called the Nund 
Bhasha. 

The view of the city from the north approach is altogether very striking, 
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half surrounded as it is by hills, and encircled by patches of briglit green culti- 
vation, the palace of the Raja, with its towers and battlemcnted walls, rising 
high above the surrounding buildings, and towering like a citadel in the centre 
of the dark mass of buildings, which extends for about a mile on either side, 
till lost among the orchards of mango and palm trees. 

Many portions of the suburbs belong to the Sirdars and Inamdars, and the 
bazars to a certain extent arc under tlie control of the various Mukadums, but 
the general management is vested with the Kotwal, who daily holds his open 
Kuchery. 

The gates arc shut at 11 o’clock i\ m., and private dwellings are closed 
at from f) to 1 1 p. m. Parties of horse and foot are located in different parts, 
and nightly rounds of horse and Ramosccs are enforced for the protection 
of the city. 

Resides one Government English school, containing 71 scholars, and two 
Murathec schools, containing 110 scholars, where the masters are selected 
alumni from the Elphinstonc College, and where branches of education arc 
taught, tlicre are eight schools, where the mere rudiments of learning can be 
obtained on the payment of a small monthly fee of 8 annas. 

PiJNALA. — The hill fort of Piinala is situated on the tahle-land of one of 
the mountain ridges, wliich runs at right angles from the great Western Ghauts, 
and which here retains an elevation of about’ 700 feet above the Kolhapoor 
plain. The summit of the fort reaches a further height of 275 feet, and the 
total elevation of the locality above the level of the sea is calculated to be 
2,772 feet. 

Abounding in abrupt rocky cliffs, which easily yielded to the perseverance 
of the mining ascetic, and possessing in luxuriance the convenience of pure air 
and spring water, Puna la must have from remote ages been selected as a 
place for liuman habitation. 

Three perfect rock caves still exist, and the remains of others which 
have been left unfinished point out the early retreat of the philosophizing 
Boodhist. 

The gigantic Avork of scarping a distance of five miles followed the occupa- 
tion of the hill by the Hindoo chief and his retainers, at a time when property 
required further means of protection ; and in the fourteenth century, after the 
conquest by the Moslems, the ponderous gateway and the battlenierited wsill 
rose to supplant the earthen mound and the rough stockade which had hitherto 
sufficed to withstand the attack from bow and battle-axe. 

The persevering industry which could finish the massive fortifications is really 
astonishing, and Punala formerly presented a perfect model of a hill fort, com- 
plete both by art and nature. 

The natural scarp is generally a perpendicular of from 20 to 60 feet high 
all round, and was surmounted by a wall of solid masonry from 10 to 30 feet 
in height, following the original slope of the hill, and having good bastions on 
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iill the salient angles. Tlie entrances were through three magnificent double 
gale ways, which were reached from the table-land i)y means of long flights of 
stone steps. 

Two never-failing tanks and many springs of pure water afforded an ample 
supply of moistuie ; whilst a considerable extent of futile soil, and an abuiid- 
anee of cover, added all the advantages of the plain to the protecting height. 

In the centre the old Polygar Citadel still remains, with its liigli walls, 
enclosing a tangled mass of luxuriant vegetation ; mango, jack, guava, sago, 
and coffee trees stand iiiingh^d together, with the pepper vine twisting among 
their branches; and a magazine with three enormous stone granaries, built 
with arched roofs, and capable of containing provisions for a largo army, a 
royal palace, with mosques, liedgas, and temples, all remain, the moniuiients of 
former magnificence. 

Cained by the great Shivajee, in the year IGGO, through a strafagem of his 
faithful adlicu’ents, who endured a ])ublic affront and personal chastisement as 
a pica for desertion, and who, enlisting with the enemy, opened the gates 
during the night, this fort served as his best bulwark against the forces of 
Hcqjapoor. Here he was continually obliged to take refuge, and within the 
walls tile mountain rat twice successfully withstood the entire power of the 
IMogids. 

His son, the unfortunate Shumbhajee, greatly favoured the location, and 
added to its bastions ; and from this fortress, impelled by his licentious 
passions, he made his last rash sally, which ended in captivity and a miserable 
<leath. 

rroiii this eyrie llaja 11 am and Shumbhajee of Kolliapoor made their fre- 
(]iient and fell descents on the surrounding country ; the energetic Jeejee 
Haco lield licr distiiiguishctl court within the protected retreat; and here 
Shivajeui 1. of Kolliapoor passed a peaceful childhood, and after a tumultuous 
career of forty years took refuge in his great day of need, when the disciplined 
battalions of Sindia had clustered in overwhelming masses round the walls of 
Ins capital. 

Inscriptions in Arabic record the existence in IflTG of a Moslem settlement 
in the south-east side, whieli had been called Nubhupoor. The numerous 
buryiug-grounds scattered over the hill testify to the extent of the location ; 
but the generation has passed : Hindoo temples again rose over the crumbling 
mosques, and us the seat of the Kollvapoor Government, P unala reached the 
zenith of her prosperity about the year 1770, 

On the removal of the Court to Kolliapoor in 178J, the population again 
dwindled to a small number, exclusive of the garrison, and in the continued 
fog the initenanted domicile soon fell into decay, and the ruins now form 
heaps of irregular mounds, covered witli moss and turf. 

The fort was entirely dismantled in 1(S45, but has been retained as the 
siulder station of the district. There is a weekly bazar on the hill, which is 
highly prized as a refuge from the suflbcatiiig heats of the plain during tlic 

months ol April and May. With the exception of the monsoon months, the 

20 
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climate is delightful : the clays cool, and the nights temperate, without the 
extremes experienced in the plains; and the cholera, which is so often fatal 
below, has never roacluHl the inhabitants of these upper regions. 

The tanks are full of fish and turtle; many large trees flourish in shady 
clmnjis ; various parti? of tlic fort are under cultivation ; the houses are sub- 
stantially built ; and altogether a general appearance of comfort and fertility is 
apparent throughout. 

There are '2M liouses, containing a resident population of 1,339 souls, with 
one Government school, having an attendance of 33 scholars. 

Immediately under the prol(‘c-tion of the fort guns, four Warccs have sprung 
up, containing ‘297 houses, with a population of 1,580 souls. 

Gnu Lvgluz. — The town of Gur Ingluz was, in consetpicncc of a scarcity 
of water, reyiovcd about ‘250 years ago to its present site on the banks of the 
river Ilnrnkasee. Like all other towns in Kolhapoor, it suffered greatly during 
the long wars, and more especially at the hands of the Putwurdhun Konher 
Rao, and the Chief of iNepanee. Tlic fort, which was originally erected 
about the year 1700, by an ancestor of the Kapsee family, is now in ruins. 

The town contains G‘27 liouses, with a resident population of 3,022 souls, the 
majority of wlioiii are Lingayets of a peculiar sect, vvlio worship Shiva. A 
Government school has been established with considerable success, and in the 
small bazar, which is held on Sunday, plentiful supplies of rice and other grains 
arc to be had. 

There is no building of any pretension, and as the wells arc all brackish, the 
river water is used by all. 

The villagers have del Ived great benefit, and appear highly satisfied, from 
the selection of Sherole as the head (juarters of a Mamlutdar, as the arbitrary 
fines and system of V cth or unrein unerated labour formerly obtaining liave 
been discontinued, and rest liom plunder ensured to the town, which is increas- 
ing in size. 

SiiEROLE. — The town of Slierole boasts of an authenticated existence of 
upwards of 700 years, and, situated on the frontier, stood the brunt of the border 
feuds between Kolhapoor and the Putvviirdhnn, alternately occujiied by the 
contending parties: it was ultimately secured in the year a.d. 1780 by Shivajec 
III., and has ever since reiiiaincd in the undisturbed possession of Kolhapoor, 
and has frequently been selected as the temporary residence of the royal 
family. 

The town, which is situated near the junction of the rivers Krishna and 
Punchgunga, contains 76‘2 houses, with a resident population of 3,180 souls, 
the mrjovity of whom are Mahomedans. It is surrounded by a stout wall, with 
ditch, and an inner citadel has been constructed for greater defence. 

A bazar is held on Saturday, when produce to the value of Rs. 200 is 
disposed of, consisting chiefly of grain and cotton thread. 

With one evccption, the well-water is brackish, and the people arc obliged to 
have recourse to the river, which runs at a distance of about a mile from the town. 
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In the suburbs the remains still exist of a handsome mausoleum, which was 
built 500 years ago by NoorKhan, an officer of the Mogul Emperor, and 
in the town five very sacred Hindoo temples are in good preservation, and 
one especially, called Bhojiaputru, and dedicated to Duttatruyu, an incarnation 
of Shiva. The temple contains only a simple stone slab, iiideiit'cd with a foot- 
mark, and a stone vessel is preserved, which is said to have been used by the 
god, who formerly resided in jierson under the roof. 

The mausoleum was destroyed in the year a. d. 1 777 by Piiriishram Bhawoo, 
who carried off the materials for the construction of the fort of Mecruj. 

Although now enjoying perfect peace and cpiietude, the inhabitants sigh for 
the ancient days of border warfare, the loss of active employment in troublous 
times, and the profit attending the presence of large armed bodies, and the 
barter of ill-acquired property. 

The town of Shcrolc is exposed to severe thunder-storms during tlic hot 
season, and experiences great vicissitudes in the monsoon rains, so that 
although the surrounding land is good and rich, large remissions are invariably 
required for partial failure in the crops. 

Mulkapoor. — ^The pretty little town of Mulkapoor, containing about 3,000 
inhabitants, has sprung from one of the suburbs of the old locality; and is 
pleasantly situated in a bend of the river Shalec, under the shade of venerable 
trees. It contains about 500 houses, arranged in somewhat more regular 
streets than customary, well built, and tiled. 

A large bazar is held on Friday, when upwards of 3,000 people assemble 
from the adjoining countries, and merchants attend to transact business from 
the sea coast, and from the large towns on the river Krishna. 

With the exception of the Punt Pruteeneodhee, there are, however, no men 
of substance, and the Durbar is attended chiefly by Bramins enjoying small 
Inams, who quitted their houses when the fort of V'^ishalgur was dismantled. 

Three schools have been lately established, and the attendance of 60 scholars 
obtained. 

The liouses are of no size, seldom reaching two stories in height, and the 
premises of the Punt present no great dittcrence, excepting in extent, to those 
inhabited by other inhabitants. 

Bowra. — The secluded situation of the fort of Bowra has preserved it 
from any very frequent attack. Taken and placed in re[)air by Bliugvvuntrao 
Saheb Punt Amatya, about the year 1700, it was subsetpiciitly besieged 
unsuccessfully by an olEcer of the Peshvva, who was killed during the fight, 
and it has since enjoyed an undisturbed peace from foreiun aggression, 
sufficient to induce the Punt to build a residenc.e, iiud found a new locality 
of the same name, on the crest of the hill overlooking the Konkun, and at a 
distance of a mile from the fortifications of the old fort. 

The effects of the monsoon arc most severely felt at this place, to the 
destruction of vegetable as well as animal life: 180 inches of rain are fre- 
quently measured as falling during tlie month. Fever is very prevalent in 
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consoquencc, and the common rose tree rapidly decays in tlic damp atmo- 
spJicro. 

Tiitil latterly, the adjacent hci<;hts were covered willi thick jungle, 
aftording shelter to numerous bands of thieves, who, under the favour and 
protection of the chief, effectually disturbed the peace of the country. 

The new town of liowra contains lOb dwelling-houses, which arc chiefly 
thatched, with a resident population of92r> souls. A vernacular school and a 
goodly domicile belong to the Punt. There is an abundance of excellent 
water : and a weekly bazar, which is held on Thursday, is well attended, from 
both aiiove and below the Ghauts, and supplied with every description of grain. 

A detachment of Kolhapoor infantry has since the year 1848 been stationed 
with benefit at Bowra, wdiich is the head fjuarter station of the estate. 
Robberies have been entirely stopped, and quiet is thoroughly ensured 
throughout tlie district. 

Riioodu nor II. — Previous to the construction of tlie fort, the hill of Rhoodur- 
gur w’as considered sacred, -and possessed slirines dedicated to Kedarling, 
Buherow', and Jukhroobacc, and at the foot of the hill a small hamlet only was 
inhabited by the attending Gooixnvs, who were occupied in the w'orship and 
festivals held in honour of the deities. 

Tlie fort was repaired and placed in excellent order by the great Shivajec 
about tlie year 1(J77, but was shortly afterwards captured by a Mogul army. 
Held for a term of four or five years, the Ourkurees succeeded in retaking the 
])lace, when the Mogul general was killed in the conflict, and his standards, 
which fell into the hands of the victorious party, were presented to the temple, 
where they are still preserved. 

The Gurkurces afterwards yielded up the fort for a sum of money to 
Purushram Bhawoo Ihitwuirdhun, who held the jilace for about ten years, when 
the Kolhapoor Government again recovered possession, and have ever since 
retained it, notwithstanding sundry eftbrts on the jiart of Purushram, wdio was 
completely defeated, together witli (jopal Punt Aj>tay, who had been despatched 
for a similar purpose by tlie Chief of Inchulkurunjee. 

Of five flourishing Petlis which formerly existed round the fort, tw'o have 
been entirely deserted during the wars, and bazars are now held in the three 
remaining ones, which are, however, considerably diminished in imjiortancc, 
tlicre being at present only 75 houses within the fort, and 350 houses in the 
Peths, containing a population altogether of about 3,1*00 souls, consisting chiefly 
of ladors, traders, and cultivators. 

A fine tank was constructed in former days on the top of the hill, at a C(»st 
of lls. 5,000, the proceeds of an intestate property belonging to a resident 
Sowkar; a commodious granary, together with an excellent court-yard and 
palace, w'cre also subsequently erected, but the Raja of Kolhapoor never 
resided hero. 

The fort was latterly selected as the head quarters of the district, and the 
residence of the local authorities, on account of its elevated site over tlie valley 
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of* the river Ilurnkasee, which is proverbially unhealthy to foreigners; and which 
only contains hamlets of very moderate size, whose denizens are employed in 
the cultivation of rice. 

llcsides the usual public buildings^ the fort boasts of a temple dedicated to 
Buherow, which is a fair specimen of architectural design, together with a temple 
of the goddess Bhowanec, which is used as a dliiirmshala. 

Kagct.. — Kagul, the principal towai of the .Jageor belonging to Jysing 
Rao (Thatgay Surjerao Wujarut Mab, contains Hi)0 houses, and a resident 
pojinlation of 4,277 inhabitants, principally Shoodras. 

The town is pleasantly situated in the valley of tlic Doodgnnga, about a mile 
from the banks of the river, and is surrounded by rich garden ground, sheltered 
hy fine old mango trees. Bazars arc held tw'i(;e a week, on Monday and 
Thursday, when (piantities of grain are exposed for sale, and when a large 
assemblage takes place from the adjacent villages. 

Jysing Rao has lately built a commodious residence within the town, after 
the model of the famous palace of Deeg, and several relations of the family also 
possess comfortable dwelling-houses within the walls. A vernacular school 
has been established under the auspices of the chief, who has also entertained 
an estahiishment for the introduction of vaccination. 

'riio trunk road from Satara to Bolgaum passes through the town, which 
has of late years been greatly cleansed and improved under the management 
of its intelligent Karbharec, Goolam Ghoiis Khan. 

Of ancient date, and possessing sunuds of the thirteenth century, Kagul can 
boast of no entire building of any anti(|uity, although ruins of temples and 
in()S(|ucs are met with in abundance; but the town has siifFcrod gr(iatly from 
the jirevailiug absentee system, the master heiiig peruiaueutiy localc'd in 
Jlindustan, and also from its vicinity to Kolhnpoor, having been sackful and 
partially burned more than once by the Chulruputce Rajas during the last 
fifty years. 

'J'he jircsont fort, wdiich is outside the town, and a place of little strength, was 
built by Jysing Rao about thirty years ago, on the site of the former 
fortalice, which was destroyed about the year 17(S0 hy Veshwauit Rao Siuday 
of Kolhapoor. 

Good carpets are manufiictnrcd in Kagnl, which is also celebrated for its 
sugar and frankincense. 

Ai/rii. — The town of Altc is situated on an extensive plain, in the valley of 
the river Warna, and about six miles from its banks. 

The town is embosomed among old trees, and c^ijoys a pleasant aspect, 
being well sheltered by a range of liills from the easterly winds. It has 
enjoyed an existence for upwards of 800 years, though selected as the head 
quarter Thanna only during the administration of Jeejee Buce Sidieb, during 
the year 17G5. * 

Like other frontier towns, Altc lias suffered greatly during the continued 
feuds with the Putwurdliims, and the Chief of Nepaiice: the environs 
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frequently formed the battle-ground between the contending parties, and it 
was twice plundered and burnt to the ground . 

The present town contains a population of 3,136 souls, dwelling in 415 
houses, chiefly composed of sun-dried bricks and tiles : the Manilutdar of the 
district resides here, and the inhabitants chiefly depend upon wells for their 
supply of water. 

About a mile from the tbwn stand the famous temples now dedicated to 
Shiva and Alum Pnibhoo. 

Originally hewn out of the rock by the followers of Boodh, they have been 
successively added to by Jains and Bramins, and now present a strange and 
incongruous appearance of every variety of embellishment used by tJie votaries 
of the different religions. 

The sanctity of the spot, however, continues intact, and this is one of the 
few places in Western India where the devotees of Shiva believe they can 
immolate themselves in the vestibule of the temple, under a certain jirospect 
of entire happiness in a future state. 

The town of Alte is famed for the superior qualities of the cotton and 
sugar grown in the immediate vicinity. 

rOPULATION. 

Although still containing a remnant of the Mahomedan families who sijttled 
in Kolhapoor during the Mogul occupation, the mass of the inhabitants are 
Hindoos, separated into four great classes, but, as usual, innumerably subdivided. 

They may be described as hardy, brave, and active, though cunning and 
treacherous ; short, but well made, with coarse features ; and are strictly a 
rural nation, which may account for the simplicity of manners so engaging to 
the fancy of olden writers.* 

They, however, possess as many good qualities as can be expected from a 
people who have been accustomed to oppression, and whose country has been 
for centuries the scene of anarchy and strife ; and even those individuals who 
formerly composed tlie superabundant body of militia, and whose instinctive 
restlessness of character was increased by their marauding life, were chiefly 
kept together in the field by the hopes of plunder ; and the evil was greatly 
corrected by a politic allotment of lands, when the individual plot of ground as 
a homestead served at all times as a great incentive to industry, and the pro- 
perty, small as it invariably was, proved an inducement to honest labour. 

The middle and lower classes are fiugal and industrious: they are 
more independent and l«ss priest-ridden than in the adjacent countries, and 
as the Brarnins mixed more with the people, and engaged in all the offices 

* Le pays des Marates gc%eralcmeiit cst ouvert. Le peu])le gai, fort, ct plcin de sante, 
ne compte que sur son courage ct ses annes. Leur force principalc est dans la cavalrie. 
L’hospitalite est Icur vertu dominante. Le pays me sembloit ctre celui de la nature. 
Je croyois pres(pie cn parlant uux Marates converscr avee les lioinnies du premier age. — 
Anqueti! du Perron. 
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of State and even in the army, the reverence for this class has sensibly 
diminished. 

The higher classes are profligate and extravagant, fond of intrigue and sen- 
sual enjoyment, and all being plunged in debt, arc too apt to disgrace them- 
selves in endeavouring to support a condition above their means. 

Although accused of general infidelity, the women are well treated^ and many 
of tile higher classes are kept behind the Purdeh, but it is little if any disgrace 
to appear in public. 

The entire population, according to a census which was taken with great 
care, and which was checked by personal inspection, and reports of deaths 
from various localities, amounts, as given in the following abstract, to 546,156 
souls, inhabiting 7f)l towns and villages, containing 101,708 houses, and this 
amount is in accordance with the rate of five souls to a house, and about 100 
to the square mile, given by Mr. Elphinstone for the adjacent country of the 
Southern Konkun : — 


Table of Population, 


No. 

Districts. 

Number of 
Inhabitants. 

1 

Kolhapoor city 

•IS, 387 

2 

Kolhapoor Peta 

15 

3 

Altc 

•13,5 1« 

4 

Sherolc 

50,152 

f) 

Puiiala 

G;1.974 

G 

Bhoodurgur 

46,303 

7 

(lur Tngluz 

54,910 

8 

A'ishalgur 

14,748 

9 

Bowra 

20,845 

10 

Jageer of .Tngiit Oooroo 

9,209 

11 

Ditto of Raojoc Maharaj 

r^77 

12 

Ditto of Tatia Maharaj 

1,454 

i:5 

Ditto of Josee llao 

GIG 

14 

Ditto of Surlushkur 

4,1G7 

15 

Ditto of lliniiit Bahadoor 

8,05G 

IG 

Ditto of Juhtun Moolk 

570 

17 

Ditto of Gujeiidriigurkur 

l,GCl 

18 

Ditto of Bhccnt Bahadoor 

488 

10 

Estate of Kapsce 

8,0;i5 

20 

Ditto of Torcgul 

30,000 

21 

Jageer of Narayen llao 

3,352 

22 

Estate of Walwa 

3,075 

23 

Ditto of Duttwar 

1.157 

24 

Ditto of Kagnl 

28,290 

25 

Jageer of Ilaj Oopadhey ... 

1,000 

2C 

Estate of Inchulkuruiijcc 

43,547 


Total... 

54G,15G 


Of the above number of 546,156 souls, 224,405 are male adults, and 210,527 
are female adults ; 68,597 male children, and 62,627 female children. 



rUTCTlIATINa 


of 

Triiic, or SmIiiIh i- 
^loii ol 'I'l 


J. Uaj-da* .... 


2. l)nlsunto.>li. . 


a. IJi'Mar .... 


4. ]?( ll”lll4JC (jlll- 
1'oudi‘o. 


0. Bliut 


fi. Iiliondoo 
Kouiiibliiu'. 


7. Dasroe — 


No. 

SUiloimnit of Wavdcrlmj Tribes within the. Tenitonj of 


Xiuiilicr of Tribe. 


rliil- 

ili'i'ii. 




!)(»' 


l.V 


70 


71 


Hi 2 ! 


VX Ho] 


a \ V (, 


«>f CiMiiitiy 

f'niir nvi’l 
l>v the 1 iibe III iLs 
vi.llideiiii!;. 


a;,ri'oin Kollmpooi 
to Cliitirlinoo, 
about lo co>.<. 


40jKolltiip{)Ov Icrri' 
tory. 


•j;]4].Satara, lloloauin. 
N«li:iiu' 0 , and 
kollisipoor U*r- 
ritoruts. 


17 Tim wbolo of tiu 
1 Dccuau. 


•Tl 20,100 Sutara, Moernj 
J'lOinIj.Ty, Mural 
and otlicr dL.v 
iricts. 


H 10! 2i 7 

I I 


He;ifl (piiirteivs i>f Jh/i 
I'l I III', II iiiir, 

lOiiii) Se.iMiii, (If (■],.(< 
|||•l};Illi|| M'lU. 


rim oniiinal srat o}| 
tin* tnlm is In- 
clinlkurunjee. 


OMi'iisibli' OcTiiinilmn 
«>r Tr.idi' ; idwi if 
merely belicM'd lo be ji 
]iri teiiee, iind I'rmiiKls 
lor sill'll lielief. 


lielinioii and Casle. 


Tlmy soil fish, nitirk- Tlioy are Hindoos by 
in^-nul.s, and iiL<r rolieidijj Si Kooii- 
nn-nil old cuintj-[ Imos by casfi*. The 
1lt\s. ! favourito olijimt ol 

llmir worblup is] 
Mliu.sobit. 


Tlmlmad fjiiavters olYl’lioy arc beggars 
Ibe tiibo avi! Obi-j 
korce, llelgamn,| 

Hookreo, and in-| 
cliulkurunjeu. 


Tbi'ir iwdigion is lliii' 
dooisind lot uknatli 
being ilii*irfiivour- 
ito object of wtir- 
ship. 


rim bead (|iiarteis ofjTImy (piairy stones. Their rnligmn U II im 
tlio tribe during and make hand- tlooi.sin, Venkobi 
tlio rainy season! mills. 


are Nandganni,a 
Mlbigo in the Ma-j 
tara tenilory, and 
Kolliapoor coun- 
try generally. 

Ijnasccrtainable .. 


bi'ing their liu oil' 
rile object of wor- 
ship. 


They are snako-cliar- They are Hindoos 
iners and jugglers,! and their cii'-te i; 
and pracLi.se aluighl called (jaroodee. 
of hand. ! 


Walwa and Muney-jTlicy recite tlie!They are Ilindoos. 


vajoovy, in tliej 
Koiliapoor terri-j 
tory, as also Ba- 
rodUjSire the Imadl 
qnaitcr.s of the 
tribo during the! 
rainy seubon. 


27;Tliey do not travel,’ Puuala 
and are ])prinji-| 
nent residents oi| 
Jbiiialu. 


achiovcnients and. Their favourite 
p.'aiscs of kings deities are Maha- 


they are beggars. 


deo, Marootce oi 
llanoomau, and 
Witlioba. 


201 17; 1‘2 y; 


|Tliey pain tbeir live- They arc Hindoos., 
lihood l)y nuikingj 
and bcdling iinages| 
of mud. 


llouil)ay,BelgauiTi,|ncojapoor is the;They arc phiy-mdor 


and other citic.s. 


head qiiarter.s uf| 
the tribe duringi 
the rainy season. | 


and show-incn. 


They are Hindoos 
tlicir caste is called 
Dasree. ' 
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i^OPULATION* 


Kolhapo&Tf according to a Census taken on Zrd March 1853 . 


ftnd Funeral CuitoBU 
and CereiDonies. 

Whether they Intenhany 
with other Tnbed, and If 
ao, with what 

W bother any other portles 
of the Tribe exist, and If 
so, where they are now 
belionsd to be. 

Soci^ System, viz. 
whether they, have a 
recognised Head of the 
Tribe, or a common 
Head of the BubdlTisions 
of Tribes. 

General Bemarb. 

They practise polyi^amy, 

They do not intermarry 

Other parties of the 

All the individuals of 


though ia many instances 
a man restricts himself 
to one wife. They pay 
for their wives. If their 
ctrcnmbtances permit it, 
they burn their dead 
bodiesi if not they bury 
them. Sometimes they 
marry in childhood. 

with other tribes. 

tribe exist at Bowra, 
Koomndwar, Azia, 
and other places. 

the tribe residing 
in a village have a 
recognized head, 
call^ Mehtur. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives. The> 
bury their dead. Some- 
times they marry in child- 
hood. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist at Bet- 
kihaljKolhapoor, and 
oilier places. 

They have no recog- 
nized head of the 
tribe. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives. They 
bui7 their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist in differ- 
ent parts of the 

Some divisions of the 
tnbe have a recog- 
nized head, others 

When any opporta< 
nities offer, tbe> 
commit robberie 

t 


1 

Deccan. 

have not. 

and other enmes. 

[They practise bigamy, and 
1 pay for their wives. They 
aometliries born, and 
sometimes bury their 
dead. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Ditto ditto .... 

Ditto ditto. 

1 

1 

Polygamy is allowed among 
them. They sometimes 
pay fur their wives, and 
Bometiines receive dowries 
with them. Thev some- 
times burn, ana some- 
times bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

! 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist at Nig- 
way, in the Kolha- 
poor territory, and 
other paits of the 
Deccan, 

They have no recog- 
nized head of the 
entire* tribe, al- 
though some divi- 
sions recognize a 
head. 


1 

They practise polygamy, 
, and pay for their wives^ 
1 They bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Other parties of the 
ti’ibe exist in other 
portions of the Dec- 
can. 

They have a recog- 
nized head of the 
tribe. 


Thsy practise bigamy, and 
pay fbr their wives. They 
bury their dead. 

D^tto 

ditto.... 

Ditto ditto •••. 

They have no recog- 
nized head of the 
tribe. 



S7 
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Dpnignntion of 
Tribe, or Subdivi- 
eion of Tribe. 


Dhawad.. 


C. Dombaree . 


Number of «ai«l Tribe. 


Adultii. 


10. DoopgiMui 

g 


11. Dowroe Go 


12. Gliisaree 


Ralige of Country 
generally gone over 
by the Trilte in it» 
irauderlng. 

'Head Qu&rten of the 
Tribe, if any, during the 
Rainy Season, nr else 
original seat. 

Ostensible Occupation 
or Trade ; also if 
merely believed to be a 
pretence, ond ground<< 
for such belief. 

Religion and Cute. 











MuTinge And Funeral CustomB 
and CeremonieB. 

Whether they Intermarry 
with other Tribes, and If 
so, with what. 

Whether any other parties 

of the 'fribo exUt, and if 

80, where they are now 
belieyed to be. 

Social System, viz. 
whether they have a 

recognized Head of the 

Tiibe, or a common 
Head of the SubdivisiooR 
of Tribes. 

General BamailEi. 

They piwtiae polygamy, if 
their circumsrances admit 
of it. They pay for their 
wiveSf and bury their 
dead. 

They do not intermarry 
with other tribes. 

Other parties of the 
tribe exifit indiffer- 
ent parts of the Dec- 
can. 

They recognizea head 
of the tribe. 

t 

• 

They practise polygamy, and 
pay for their wives. They 
bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

1 

Ditto 

ditto. 


They pay for their wives, 
and bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist in the 
Carnatic. 

They have a recog- 
nized head of the 
family. Ho resides 
in the Carnatic. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives ; fe- 
males are maried in child- 
hood. They bury thoir 
dead. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist in Heeruj, 
Jumkhundeo, and 
other parts of the 
Deccan, as also in 
the Konkun. 

Some divisions of the 
tribe have a recog- 
nized head, whili*. 
others have not. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wivas. They 
burn t^eir dead if tlicy 
can afford to do so, 
otherwise they bury them. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

i 

Other parties of the 
tribe exist in different 
parts of tho Deccan. 

Ditto 

ditto. 

1 


They practise bigamy, and 
sometimes pay for theii 
wives, and sometimes not. 
They bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

Ditto 

ditto . . 

They go about beg- 
ging alms, dewhen 
they find a house 
unoccupied, enter 
it, and carry away 
whatever they find. 

They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives. 

Ditto 

ditto.... 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

They have got a re- 
cognized bead of 
the tribe. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives. They 
bury their dead. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

Ditto 

ditto .»•. 

Ditto 

ditto. 


« 

They practise bigamyj and 
pay for %ieir wives. 
Sometimes they bum, and 
sometimes bury theii 
dead. 

Ditto 

ditto .... 

DUto 

ditto.... 

Ditto 

ditto 0 . 

They tell fbrtunes, 
and cheat the sim- 
ple out of consi- 
derable sums of 
money. 
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Xmuborof paid Tribe. I 


I)(><J(ninHon of 
Tribe, or fJiibflivi- 
Hion of Tribe. 


I ■ Range of Country Head Quarter* of the 
I Reuerally gone over Tribe, if any, during the 


by the Tribe In its 
wandering. 


Ostensible Occupation 
or Trade ; also if 
merely believed to be a 


original Kat. such WIef. 


Religion and Caste. 


17. Kaikadee .. 25 3 0 4 41 Kolliapoor terri- They pass the rainy They mak^ baskets, They are Hindoos, 

tory. souson at difTcrent and are also village their favourite ob- 

villages. musicians. ject of worship be- 

« A iug Hanooinan. 

^ Their caste is Ko- 

lee. 


18. Kanphatay. 1 


] Henares, Ramesh-Thev pass the rain) They are beggars by They are Hindoos, 
wur, and other season at some profession. Kalbliyrow being 

sacred places of sacred place. their favourite ob- 

the Hindoos. Their original sear ject of worship. 

is said to be Their caste is Raj - 

Joudpoor. poot. 


ID. KatareeSoo- 
tar. 


20. Khurkhur- 
moonday. 


21. Komtees .. 


2 2 3 .. 7 Desh, or the coun- Their head quarters They exhibit puppet- They are Hindoos ; 

try above the during the rainy shows. Ram and Withoba 

Giiauts, and the season is Tacit- are their favourite 

Konkun. giium, a village objects of worship. 

in the Kolliapoui Their ca.st6 is 

territory. Koonbe.e. 

7 7 6 4 24 Bombay, Satara, They pass the rainy They beg alms ....Tbey are Hindoos, 

and other places. seai>on atBombay. Murgoba being 

Dharwar, £m- their favourite ob- 

gay, a village in ject of worship, 

the Kagul dis- 
trict, ai^ other * 
places. 

5 10 4 4 33 The Carnatic, and Their head quar- They sell beads made Tbey are Hindoos, 

other countries, ters are at Pun- of the wood of the Veukoba being 

dhnrpoor during toolsee tree. their favourite ob- 

tho rainy season. ject of worship. 

Their caste . is 
Komtee. 


23. Korveo.... 13]|]07 70 51 359 Kolhapoor terri- They pass the rainy They make baskets, Tliey are Hindoos, 


tory, and several season at difierent brooms, and other their favourite ob- 

])laces below the villages in the siinilp articles, jects of worship 

Ghauts, Savvunt Kolhapoor terri* froin'the stems of being Hanooinan 

Warec, Raja- tory. the toor and cotton and Venkoba. 

poor, &c. trees ^ they are 

also emjdoyed as 
musicians. 


23. Kulsootray. 4 3 12 lOHindoostan pro- They pass the rainy They maintaio them* Some of these men 

per, and tlje season at Walwa, selves by exhibit- are Hindoos, while 

Deccan. Ilaka Satara, and ing puppet-shows, others are Alaho- 

the PutwurdhuD and assnmiog dis- medans. 

territory. guises. 

24. Lumanee.. 2? 25 13 8 73Ramdoorg, and They pass the rainy They sell salt, dry They are* Hindoos, 

places below the season in the jun- coriander seeds, Venktesh being 

Ghauts. glcs. and other similar theifiavoarlte ob- 

articles. ject of worship. 
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Marriage and Tuneral Customs 
and Ocretnonies. 


They practise polygamy, 
and pay for their wives. 
They bury their dead. On 
the places where the dead 
are buried, tombs are 
constructed of earth, and 
worshipped for three 
days. 

They do not marry, butl 
bring up children oderbd[ 
by the Hindoos to their 
gods. They bury their 
dead. 


|Thfiy do not intermarr; 
with other tribes. 


|The institution of mar* 
riage does not prevai]| 
among them. 


They practise bigamy, am 
pay for their wives. Tliey| 
bury their dead. 


idjThay do not intermarry 
with other tribes. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay for their wives. They 
sometimes burn, and 
sometimes bui7 their 
deud. 


They bury their dead. 


Tljcy practise polygamy, and 
pay for their wives. They 
sometimes burn, and 

sometimes bury their 


They marry only one wife, 
gome of them bum, I 
white others bury theiij 
dead. 


They pay for their wives,] 
and bum ttjpir dead. 


WbethfVthey Intermarry 
with other Tribes, and If 
BO, with vhut. 


'y|Othor parties of the! 
tribe exist in differ- 
ent parts of the Dec-| 
can. 


lOther parlies of the] 
tribe exist through- 
out tho whole of ln-| 
dia. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Whether any other parties 
of the Tribe exist, and If 
so, where they are now 
believed to be. 


Social System, vis.> 
wlietlier they have a 
recoKiilz.‘d Head of the 
Tribe, or a common 
|Head of the SubdlTblonsI 
of IribcH. 


|Thcy have no recog- 
nized head of Uie| 
tribe. 


Other parties of the 
tnbo oxbt in tho| 
Satara country. 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist atTulIa- 
see and Yemgay, two 
villages in the Kol- 
hapoor country. 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in differ- 
ent pai'ts of the Dec- 
can. 


Ditto ditto.. 


Ditto ditto. . 


|Other parties of the 
tnbe exist inGuze-| 
rat. 


General Remaiiok 


They have got a ib< 
recognized head of| 
the tribe. 


Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ' ditto. 


[Some divisions of tlie| 
tribe have recog- 
nized heads, whilej 
others have not. 


|They have no recog- 
nized head of the] 
class. 


jThey have a recog- 
nized head of tbe| 
tribe. 


If they find any op- 
portunities, they 
commit " thefts, 
gang robboiies, 
and other crimes. 


[They commH thefts, 
highway robberies, 
&c. whenever they 
ft nd opportunities. 
They are ostensibly 
traders. 
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Designation of 
TrlbOfOr Subdivi- 
sion of Tribe. 


25. Murathey 
Mttts* 


26. Mutce Wud.j 


27. Nadey 
Mang. 


28. Nad Luxu-| 
mee Walley. 


29. Nakadoleea-! 
choy WyedJ 


30. Nundee Byle 
Walley. 


31. Oopar 


32* Pailwan. 


Number of said Tribe. 


Adults. 


14 


23 


34 


40 


24 


Cbil- 

dran. 


36 


37 


43| 


32 


23 


30 


5|Sanglee, Meert\jJ 
and other adja- 
cent places. 
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16C 


12 


24 


12(1 


14 


Bange of Country 
generally gone over 
by the Tribe in its 
wandering. 


jThey pass the rainy 
season in the Sa- 
tara territoiy. 


Ditto ditto... 


[They pass the raiuy|T] 
season at San 
gowday, Dutwar, 
and other villages 
in the Kolhapour 
territory. 


TheKolhapoorter* 
ritory, and other! 


|Thoy pass the rain; 
80 US 0 Q in the Kol- 
hapoor country. 


jSatara, the Car- 
natic, and otherj 
countries. 


Dharwar, Satara, 
the CarnuticJ 
Sanglec, l)o-| 
imrcs, Jlainesli-I 
wiir, and otherj 
places. 


Oelgauin, Satara, 
and the adjacent 
districts. 


Chikoree Talooka, 
and adjucentj 
places. 


Head Qnarten of the 
jTribe, if any, during the] 
Rainy SeaMon, or elite 
original seat. 


lyThey 


[The original seat oflThey beg alms, 
the tribe is Bee-| 
japour. 


ISome divisions oi 
the tribe pass thel 
rainy season at| 
Meeruj, somo in 
different places in| 
the Kolhapoor 
country, while! 
others wanderj 
about. 


|They pass the rainy 
season at Wurad, 
Talooka Malwan, 
and in the Pur- 
guna Juth, Ila* 
ka Satara. 


Ofltemible Occupation 
or Trade; also If 
merely believed to be a 
pretence, and grounds 
for Buch belief. 


|They assume various 
disguises, and beg| 
alms. 


'hey sink wells, &c. 
and also carry! 
away and aupplyj 
earth. 


make thongs,| 
&c. of leather. 


ifjThey are. beggars 
profession. They| 
also administer 
medicines, consist-l 
ing chiefly of tliej 
roots of ditfereni 
vegetables. 


'Some of them catch 
flsh, while othersj 
train up bul 
locks to per- 1 
form dances as| 
they are di- 
rected, and begj 
alms. 


Delhi, Hydrabad 
in the Deccan, 
and other places. 


They pass the rainyThey pretend to have 


season at Moujej 
Yadgood, Taloo 
ka Chikoree. 


jThey pass the rainy 
season in the Put- 
wi^rdhun coun- 
try, Azra, and 
the adjacent dis- 
tricts. 


intercourse with 
gods, demons, &e. 
and thus swindle] 
the people out of] 
money. 

jThey exhibit as| 
wrestlers* 


Beligion and Caste. 


They are Hindoos, 
their caste beingj 
the Muratha. 


iThoy are Hindoos,! 
Venkoba being 
their favonrite ob-| 
Ject of worship' 
Their caste is call-| 
ed W udder. 


jThey are Hindoos, 
their favourite ob- 
ject of worship 
being Mui'goba. 
Their caste 
Mang. 

|Thoy are Hindoos,! 
Luxoomee beingj 
their favourite ob 
ject of worsbip.j 
Their caste U\ 
Kolee. 


byTl 


'hey are Hindoos. 
Their caste is call-| 
ed Nakadoloeuchey 
Wyed, 


jThey are Hindoos 
Their caste is call- 
ed Bangdee. Their 
favourite object of 
worship is Venk- 
tesh. 


[They are Hindoos, 
Hanoomaa being 
their favourite ob- 
ject of worship. 
Their caste is call-j 
ed Oopar. 

[Some of them are 
Hindoos, while 
others are Uossul- 
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Han'Iago and Tuneral Customs 
and Oersmonies. 


Whethsr they intermarry 
vlth other Trllies, and if 
soi with what. 


Whether any other parties 
of the Tribe exist, and if 
so, where tiicy are now 
beliered to be. 


They practise bigamy^ and They da not intermaiTy 
marry in cliiltliiood. They with other tribes, 
bury their dead. 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in differ- 
ent parts of the Dec- 
coo. 


Social System, viz. 
whether they have a 
recognized Head of the 
Tribe, or a common 
Head of the Subdivisjons 
of Tribes. 


Qeneral' Remarks. 


They have a recog- 
nized head of the 


tribCi who lives at 
a village called 
Nateypotey. 


They practise bigamy, and They 
pay for their wives. They 
bury their dead. 


intermarry with 
only one tribe, called 
Godewud or Kulwud. 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist at Dliar- 
war, and other adja- 
cent districts. 


They have a recog- 
nized head of the 
tribe. 


Tho original seat of 
the tribe is sup- 
posed to be Ty- 
liingun. Some of 
tho tribe are also 
pick- pockets and 
shop-lifters. 


They pay for their wives.] 
They bury their dead. 


They do not intermarry 
with other tribes. 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in differ- 
ent places. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


They practise bigamy, and 
pay tor their wives. They 
bury their dead. 


Ditto 


ditto .... 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in tlic 
Deccan. 


They havo no recog- 
nized head of the 
tribe. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ditto 


ditto .... 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in Kulian, 
Koolbuorg, Sutura, 
and other places. 


They have no recog- 
nized head of the 
family. 


Somo practise polygamy, 
while others do not They 
pay for their wives, and 
bury their dead. 


Ditto 


ditto . 


Other parties of the 
tribe exist in dif- 
ferent parts of the 
country. 


Ditto 


ditto . 


Tho original seats 
of the tribe are 
supposed to be 
Boejapoor and 
Anuudapoor. 


They pay for their wives, 
and bum tlieir dead. 


Ditto 


ditto.... 


Ditto 


ditto...’. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


They are shop-liftera, 
and commit petty 
thefts. 


They pay for their wives 
Hindoos bum, and Maho- 
medans bary their dead. 


Ditto 


Ditto • 


ditto ... 


They have no re- 
cognized head of 
the tilbo. 


I 


♦ 
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Number of said Tribe. 





D('8if;nation of 
Trilw, or Subdivi- 
Dion of Tribe. 

Adults. 

Chil- 

dren. 


Rani;e of Country . 
generally gone over 
by the Trilm in its 
wandering. 

Head Quarters of the 
Tribe, if any, during the 
fiainy Scamin, or else 
original seat. 

Ostensible Occtipntion 
or Trade; also if 
merely believed to be a 

Religion and Caste. 

1 

1 

u 

& 

i 

1 

Fn 

Totul. 

pretence, and grounds 
for such belief. 

33. Patbroot . . 

4 

4 



8 

Dharwar, Poona, 
Satara, & other 
placed. 

Tliey pass tho rainy 
season wherevei 
they can support 
themselves. 

They are stone ma- 
sons. 

They are Hindoos. 
Their caste is Patli- 
root. 

34. Phanaay 
Purdhee. 


20 

22 

le 

80 

Bombay, Poona, 
Ilelganm, Kol- 
hapoor, the 

Carnatic, &c. 

They pass the rainy 
season at Beeja- 
poor and Bel- 
gauin. 

They maintain them- 
selves by lumtiug. 

Tlioy are Hindoos. 
Their caste is Mu- 
ratha. 

35. Pichatec .• 

11 

21 

19 

12 

0:1 

Ilooblcc, Dharwar, 
llelguum, Nur> 
gooiid, &. other 
places. 

They pass the rainy 
season at Inchul- 
kuruijjee. 

They are beggars by 
pvolession. 

They are Hindoos, 
Atnbabaee and 

Sutwaee (god- 

flesses) being their 
favourite objects 
of worship. Tlioir 
caste is Koodvee. 

36. Hamoaee .. 

24 

21 

13 

11 

69 

Poona, Bclgaum, 
Satara, & other 
places. 

They pass the rainy 
season in tho Kol- 
hapoor country. 

Some of them are 
village watcbnicn, 
while others are 
labourers. 

They are Hindoos, 
Khuudoba being 
tlieir favourite ob- 
ject of worship. 
Their caste is Ka- 
moseo. 

37. Wassoodeo. 

6 

1 

1 

0 

10 

Belgaum, Poona, 
Dharwar, Sa- 
turn, the Car- 
natic, and other 
places. 

They pass the rainy 
season at Bhcn- 
dowday, in the 
Kolhapoor terri- 
tory, Nepanoe, 
Azra, and other 
places. 

They supi)ort them- 
selves by bogging 
alms. 

They are Hindoos, 
the goddess Maha- 
kalee being tbeir 
favourite object of 
worship. Their 
caste is called 
Wassoodeo. 

38. Wud 

214 

192 

103 

107 

010 

Kolhapoor, Mce- 
rnj, and other 
places. 

They pass the rainy 
season in the Kol- 
hapoor llaka. 

They quarry, and 
supply stones. 

They are Hindoos, 
Venkoba being 
their favoarito ob- 
ject of worship. 
Their caste is call- 
ed Wud. 
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Murnafrc and rnnerjil IJiistotiis 
flJlfJ CtTOIlKI'llcs. 


Tlioy bury tliuir dead. 


they inferinai’ry 
willi elluT Tiiln'!, and it 
Mi, with 


Ulieflior any other rarfic! 
ofllie Ti-ilie cMsI, and it 

.■’ 0 , Ill'll' ilii'v an* iKjw 
III IlCI I'll to ill'. 


'Tliey d()nol irdonnaiT>|oiiKT parlies of tlir 


Sdfial Ptsfi'tn, 

wlii'lhiT ilii'j ii.iu* a 

rei ii'Mii/ed lliMil nt lli.* 
'J'nlie, or a i uniiiitiii 
Mi'ad 111 till' Si'iidiUMon'*| 
III 'J'llllfs. 


flcneral Rcinarkfl, 


^viUl other tubes 


They praeliso liiirjnny, nn-l| Ditto ditto., 
p.iy lor their wive, V Thev! 

'‘m-y fiieir dourl. 


They praelisn pol^ir.-^uyl Ditto ditto., 

and pay l()i‘ their wi\e'*.[ 
l^oiuetiiiies tliey burn, ,iii<]| 
i''f»ineiiines imry their 
‘i'‘ad. II' thi'y eau allbril 
tlie e\'pen,ve, ll„'y ,1,,! 
tlie Ibrijier, if not tin 
latter. 

Ta.y prac^i^e lii-iamy, and! Ditto ditto, 

pav tor their wives. 'llieJ 


bury their dead. 


J'lioy praefi.so polv^jainy ; 
suiuetimos they ree(;i\e, 

Jiiid M)iMetinie,s pay mo- 
‘I'T lor their wnes.' Tlio\ 
bury tlieir dead. 


llioy praeli.c ]w)lv-ain> ,! 

'"'1 Pf.y lor tbeir Niivi-'s.' 
I'Ify bor> their dead. 


Ditto ditto., 


Ditto ditto.. 


triI)oe\iNl iudillereut 
parts of tlio country, 


Ditto ditto., 


[other parlies of the 
fiihe e\i^t at. Uowra, 
and other plaee.s. 


btliep parlies of the 
tiiho exist in diller- 
<‘nt parts of tli.‘ 
c«iuiitry. 


[other jiarties of the 
triho e.vist in Chi-| 
Ivorcc and other 
phn*es. 


Iliey lia\e a ri'COLy-jTliey inre ])iel<-pne- 
ni'/ed liead of ilie kets and sliop-lift- 


trihe. 


They have no recojj- 
ni/ed head of tlie 
triho. 


J)itto 


ditto. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


[other parties of the 
triho exist in diller-| 
cut parts of the 
country. 


Some of tlie, tribes[ 
have a reeojirni/ed 
head, while otlier, 
lia\c not. 


crs. There is a 
peculiar eii'foni 
aiiiotij; them—for 
the Iiride. and 
liride^'roorn to 
touch and continue 
to hold a w'oodon 
pc'slle durinn’ the 
timi* the ceremony 
of niarviai^e take.' 
place. 
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No. 2. 

Supjilement to Statement No. 1, of Wandering lYihes not mentioned hy 

Captain IIervey. 

Xaiues. I Dclnilotl Inform iiti on rrsarding Habits :ni(l Customs, 


1. Komtoo. (V'ido No. 21 in Adorned with thick necklaces, made from heads of the Toolseo 

»S(iitciii(!iit No. 1.) tree, these people frequent fairs, takin;^ with them a stick 

surmounted l)y a brown cloth flag, together with a pair of 
Cheoplces, small wooden castanets. They sing prayers either 
in the temples, or among the crowd, and whenever they iind 
an opportunity, they cut away with (Considerable dexterity the 
pocket of the iiiiw'ary bystander. They also sit on spots 
frequented by tlie pilgrims as encurnpiug ground, and, with 
patches of cloth tied on parts of their body and legs, pretend 
I to he diseased, sing prayers, and bog aims. When the attention 
I of the men is diverted from their oi)Hrations, they steal anything 
thc'v can lay hands upon, and make otf. They are ostensibly 
beggars, but sometimes ha\c a siip])ly for sale oflooking- 
t gla^^cs, glass beads, lanterns, flat stones, &c. and many aho 
i oairy about written certificates, stating that their tongues have 
I been cut off by robbers, and that they are proper objects of 
charity. From constant practice, they innnago to draw their 
' tongues ciilirely out of sight wlicu the month is o[)cncd, and as 
I objects of charity tlicy are cnabhid to enter houses, where they 
I ac(|uaint themselves with the nature of the passages, and with 
j the general condition of the inmates as regards property. 

2. Ueldav. (Vide No. 3 of do.), .jlloldars generally repair with their womcjn and children to fairs, 

or to tlioso parts of a river side whore people assemble, eitljur 
I for the purpose of cro'^sing or washing themselves. They 
manage to draw upon thenisclvcs the attention of the men, 
wliiNt their children carry off any things that may he lying 
about. Some of the gang also behave indecently before the 
women, and whilst the latter turn away their faces, ain])Ie 
opportunity is afforded to make off with any things that may 
happen to lie near. 

0. Mafcc Wild. (Vide No. *20 Ditto ditto ditto ditto, 

of do.) 

4. Nakadoleoachcy Wyed. (Vide These quacks wander about with bags hanging on their shoulders, 
No. 21) of do.) containing a number of cocoaniit shells tilled with different 

drugs, and although the drugs arc of a V(*ry inferior ijiiality, 
still they pass as good and %fli(’acious medicines on the ignorant 
who seek advice. If an invalid who lives hy himself be found 
in their l>eat, they offer to give him medicine, and reside with 
him on the pretence of better attendance. They remain with 
him for some time, treating his distemper, and after ascertain- 
ing the extent of his property, give information to their 
companions, and on an appointed night the house is robbed, 
and the gang decamp. 

f). IIclvoc. (Vide No. Ifl of do.) They dress themselves in quaint gaudy dresses, and ride in tho 

morning to beg alms on richly ornamented bullocks. They 
profos to tell without any jirevious knowledge the names 
of all the imriiatcs, together with tho entire line of all the 
ancc.Ntor.s of the bouse where they beg \ and whilst engaged 
in this work, thi'y acquaint themselves with tho doors and 
])assagcs, and, in conqiany with tho Mangs and Rainosees, 
afierwards assist in coininitting tho gang robbery. By 
themselves they commit burglaries and petty tliefts. 

(). Pathroot. (Vide No. 33 of do.) These are swindlers, and drive a trade in false ornaments made 

of gilt brass, which tliey expose for sale as gold on the high 
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NamcH. Detailsd Information ri'i^ardint; Habits and Customs. 


roads, or in jmifjltja, or at the mouths of valleys, whore there 
is auy coiihtant influx of people. A plausible falsehood is 
generally told to the pnrelisisers, that family di>putos enforced 
the necessity of disposal, and some of tho parties oiler to 
stand security in case the ornaments are proved to be stolon 
property. They, hotvever, do not coinniit any other offence. 

7. Oopar. (Vide No. 31 in State- These people dress themselves like Murathas, wear largo neck- 

incnt No. 1.) lares of beads, and sit at a ford by the river side, counting 

their rosaries, and pretending to be absorl)ed in )>rayer and 
meditation. They watch for their opportunity, and make oft’ 
with any stray articles belonging to the travellers encamp- 
ing on the same spot. 

8. Balsunlosli. (Vide No. 2 of These people go about with a variety of cloths thrown over 

‘^‘^0 their bodies, and a cast of the goddess Sutwaco held in their 

bands. They enter houses, and ])romiso to procure the gra- 
tification of all wishes, either for children, or success in 
any undertakings ; and after surticieutly working tai their 
credulity, they induce llic inmates to leave their houses to 
Xjurcliase certain articles, such as silk, limes, &c. required 
as adjuncts for accomplishing tho desired object, and they 
are tlicn at liberty to steal anything that falls in their \vu^ , 
and run off. They also beg alms. 

t). Nad Luxiimec Walloy. (Vide They put on long coats, called Zugas, besmear their foreheads 

No. of do.) >\ilh Koonkoo, allow their hair to grow luxuriantly, and, 

witlillatcs in their hands, hollow bra»s rings filled witli small 
pieces of stone on their thumbs, and carrying long whips, 
they stand before house."., and dance and play upon the 
flutes, shaking tiieir thumh.s, and pretemling to beat their 
own bucks with tho widps. Allogetlier they produce a great 
noise and confusion, and spectators are soon collected around 
them. While they are jierforming this show, their wives 
and children mingle among the crowd, and run oti‘ with any 
article which is left unguarded near the house, or indeed 
within the house, should attention he well engrossed with the 
show'. They also beg alms, and belong either to a ^luug or 
JVIahar cast. 

10. Muratlicy Nui.s. (Vide No. 25 These people as.sume the disguise of Gosavoes, called Dusnamco, 

of do.) who arc generally traders, and give themselves out to bo 

merchants. They obtain information of some single traveller 
progressing with any valuable property, and after lie has loft 
liis lialtiug-placo they meet him on the road, and, intiuiring 
his destination, declare their intention of going to the same 
place, or to some other adjacent commercial town. They 
proceed in company for two or three stages, when they ad- 
ininibtor an intoxicating drug in the food, and while tho 
victim is under its inftuenco, they rob him and decamji. 
They commit many robberies, and Bometimes murders, on 
uinVequented roads. They also swindle peoj)!**, by promis- 
ing to show them treasures hidden by tlioir ancestors, and after 
digging tho floor about knee deep, they declare that tho 
treasure has fled to some other place. Goats, fowls, limes, 
&c. are then given for the purpose of performing coremouius 
for the removal of the devil, who is said to bo sitting over the 
trotisure, and when everything is obtained w’bich can be got 
from their dupes, they perform some unmeaning rites, and 
tlicu niaiiago to leave the premises. 

11. Korvcc. (Vide No. 22 of do.) Those people enter villages under the pretence of selling has- 

ket.s, brooms, &c. and obtain information regarding tlio 
houses, and the amount of property supposed to be contained. 
They also pilfer any article that comes in their way. 
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12. Ilamosocs. (Vido No. 3G in 
i^tatcment No. 1.) 


i;i. Dowroc Goijavcti. 
11 of do.) 


(Vide No. 


14. Phansay Purdhee. (Vide No. 
34 of do.) 


I)rtuili:>d Information rt^^ardini; Habits anil Customs. 


In addition to their professions of villay;e watchmen and 
lahourers, the Rainosecs also iMiItivate land. To obtain in- 
foruiutiou regarding easy access to dwelling-houses, they 
ashuiiiO various d^^^ui^c.s : one generally drcs^cs himself us 
a respectable JVliiratliu, mounts a horse, and, taking with 
him several of the Iri I HI as attendants, proceeds to a strange 
village, and remains as a traxcller at the house of somic 
villager for a day or two, where his time is emidoycd in pro- 
curing sniiieicnt particulars for the ensuing attack. Similar 
information is also obtained from the village watchmen who 
belong to the tribe, and who receive a sliare of tlie spoil. 
Old iiitii'iii persons are also dressed in rags, and sent to 
ditferciiL villages for infonnntion. The tiibc generally com- 
mit thefts, i»urglarics, and gang and highway robberies ; 
tiicy also steal cattle anil ei ops o.'T the ilclds. Their cliildrcu 
also commit petty il lefts. Jake the Mnrutlius, they cat lish, 
fowls, and the dcsli of goats and deer. 

Tlie^e Gosavees, with their wives and children, steal the crops 
olF the lield.'i. They commit thefts, (nirghmes, gang and 
highway robberies. They also assume various disguises of 
bcggais, Gosavees, See. to proeiire the information ncccssary 
for the snceessfiil commis-iou of their doiiredations. They 
liave no peimanetit lodunei, hiii wander among the ditf'er- 
ent villages, and generally eneaiiip near water in the jungle, 
where they sit under the shade of iluck cloths erected for the 
purpose. They keep their weapons near them at night, hut 
are unarmed during the day time. They eat Jish, fowls, and 
the flesh of goals, wild cats, loxes, &c. hut not of cattle. 

These wander among vilhig(‘s, and liavc no fixed habitations, 
hilt encamp al a distance under small cloth tents, with their 
wives and children. They steal the crops oil* fields, and 
commit petty thefts and hnrghiiies. They catch deer, hares, 
and wild animals with snares, and, while selling their flesh 
in \illage.s, manago to procure infoniiution requisite for suc- 
cessful plunder. 


Employment. — Of tlie total amount of 54f),lo() population, consisting of 
522,1 10 fJindoos, and 24,040 Maliomedans, 27(),4.3(i bc4ongto the agricultural 
class, and tJic remaining 2,09,700 may be divided as follows : — 


Sirdars and 1st class Inamdurs . . . . . . . . . . 572 

2nd class Inamdars.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,149 

Priests 2,379 

Karkoons . . . . . . , . . . . . . . . . 7,792 

Bramin Bankers .. .. .. .. .. ],187 

Ditto Servants . . . . . . . . . . . . , . 858 

Ditto Beggars and Idlers .. •. .. .. .. 7,170 

Sowkars 1,130 

Traders and Shopkeepers . . . . . . . . . , . . 24,442 

ManuAicturers 33,717 

Artizans 24,969 

*=epoys 26,963 

Labourers 45,869 

Shepherds 
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Different professsions . . . . . . . . . . . . 7,65 1 

Giirkurees holding small Inaras •• .. .. .. .. 10,554 

Beggars . . . . - • - - . . . . . . . . 4,977 

Inferior and predatory classes . . . . • . • • . . 45,252 


Total.. .. 269,700 


The Sirdars and Inamdars pass their time in a surveillance of their estates, 
in administering civil and criminal justice, in attendance at the Durbar, and 
on His Highness the Baja oil any progress from the palace, and in frequent 
visits of ceremony to their friends. 

The priests find a sufficient employment in their abstract studies, and in the 
performance of religious rites and ceremonies, both public and private. 

The Bramins may be divided into 7,792 Karkoons, 1,187 Shroffs, and 
those engaged in trade, 858 servants to the caste, 7,170 Bhuts and beggars, 
or those living on voluntary charity. 

The Bankers may be divided into three classes, varying, however, only in 
the extent of their means. Their occupation is similar, consisting chiefly in 
usurious dealings, and in a trifling trade in jewels, fine cloths, and musk. 

The shopkeepers may be divided into venders of grain, cloth, and hardware, 
oil, sweetmeats, horse furniture, children’s dresses, and brass vessels, but the 
sliopkeeiier seldom restricts liimself to the sale of any individual commodity, 
and the store generally contains all tlie articles usually required on the days 
wheir a public bazar is wauling. The shopkeepers, and more especially the 
village grain-sellers, have further occupation in transporting their produce 


from village to village, and to the ports on the sea coast. 

The following table shows the number and descri|)tion of shops throughout 


the State : — 

Shroffs 

171 

Jingur, horse gear 


48 

Bunias, grains, &c. 

«57 

Kiirujgar, fine metal work 


5 

Keady made cloth articles 

178 

Haberdashers. . 


14 

Tamboolees, betel leaves . . 

276 

Putvegars, tassels, and silk 

net 


Kasars, copper & brass ware 

24 

work . . 

, , 

14 

Touiulcrs in metal.. 

20 

Shoes and sandals . . 

• • 

263 

Confectioners 

38 

Kasars, glass bangles . . 


174 

Perfumers . . 

65 

Snuff' dealers . . 

• • 

45 

Green grocers 

68 

Sculptors, images of earth and 


Opium and bhang. . 

6 

stone mm mm mm 

• • 

.5 

Coarse hardware . . 

40 

Sungars, cumblees .. 

• • 

364 

Paper 

27 

General stores 

• • 

39 

Gold and silver work 

685 

Baskets 

• • 

98 

Li(][Uor 

300 




Mout, fruit, and vegetables arc sold 

in the daily bazars. 
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The manufactures of Kolhapoor arc confined to coarse cotton cloth, woollen 
cumblees, sugar, oil, paper, snuff, liquor, very indifferent perfume, and the 
otlier articles mentioned in the following statement, which includes the number 
of individuals employed in each manufactory : — 


Weavers of cloth.. 


7,671 

Gunny 

267 

Oil 


3,842 

Thread 

.. 566 

Jagree and sugar. . 


1,764 

I nk • . • . . a 

.. no 

Distillery of liquor 


2,850 

Broad tape .. 

. . 264 

Glass bangles 


730 

Dyeing 

30 

Paper 


666 

Snuff. . 

.. 154 

Rope 


235 

Trenchers of leaves . . 

.. 2,293 

Smelting iron 


130 

Cumblees 

.. 5,180 

Bricks 


313 

Confectionery 

.. 526 

Lime 


344 

Baskets 

.. 640 

Charcoal . . 


226 

Pottery 

.. 3,711 

Leather 


715 

Perfumery . . 

.. 265 

Carpets . . 


225 

Total. 

33,717 

Many of the artizans 

have ac(juired considerable proficiency in 

their arts : t 


masons and stone-cutters bear a high character for ability. Gold, silver, and 
brass-work is executed with neatness, and embroidery and saddlery have 


reached a fair standard of excellence. 

The following tabic gives 

the number 

of individuals employed in 

the various 

descriptions of handicraft 

___ » 

Bricklayers and 

masons 

. . 931 

Sikulgurs 

.. 286 

Carpenters 


.. 5,475 

Embroiderers 

11 

Shoemakers 


.. 3,438 
.. 3,528 

Coppersmiths 

. . 249 

Goldsmiths 


Sawyers 

. . 233 

Tailors 

• • 

. . 1 ,505 

Cotton and wool-carders 

. . 356 

Stone-cutters 

• « 

. . 1 ,456 

Wood-hewers 

. . 253 

Washermen 

• m 

.. 2,002 

Tassel-makers 

.. 143 

Barbers . . 


.. 2,387 

Whitesmiths.. 

.. 213 

Jingurs . . 

m • 

.. 463 

Quarry men .. 

.. 871 

Blacksmiths 

• • 

.. 1,169 

Total • . 

24,969 


Independent of the quota of 82 1 men, horse and foot, who have been organiz- 
ed, 2,850 sepoys are employed in the various duties of guarding the jails and 
treasuries, protecting passes and bazars, furnishing escorts, and collecting the 
revenue, whilst 10,554 men enjoy lands for militia service, and are liable to be 
called out on any emergency. 

Besides the cultivation of the ground, and rendering assistance in the various 
trades, ample employment is found for the labouring class in furnishing 
supplies of grass, wood, and charcoal. 
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Exposed to all weathers by day and night, the shepherds, whilst tending 
their numerous flocks, seldom enjoy the luxury of a roof; a broken wall suffices 
as a protection from the drifting sleet, and a few loose stones serve as a couch 
to admit the falling rain to pass between the interstices. 

Different Professions and Occupations. 


Doctors • . . • . . • • . . . . . . . . 201 

Puntojees . . . . . • . . . . . . . . . . 250 

Horse-breakers . .• •. .. .. .. .. 217 

Magicians .. .. .. .. .. •. .. .. 279 

Tumblers . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 334 

Zarces . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 114 

Sculptors • . . . . . . . . . . . . • • . 438 

Murathee and llindustanec writers. . . . . . , . • • 487 

Gardeners, &c. . . . . . . . . . . . • • • 495 

Hetel leaves sellers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 138 

Musicians . . . . . . • . • . • . . . • • 232 

Drummers .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 917 

Singing and dancing women . . . . • • . • . • 635 

llheasties . . . . . . . • . . . . . . . . 250 

Doatmen • . . . « . . . • . . . • . . • 325 

Fishermen . • . . . . . . . . • • . , . . 56 

Prostitutes • • . . . • • . • • • • . . • • 2,283 


Total.. .. 7,651 

Of the#various professions and occupations mentioned, few have attained any 
superior excellence. The doctors are not very highly versed in the art of heal- 
ing, and only one pretends to any skill in surgery. Ilis operations, however, 
though rough, are often successful. The medicines used are chiefly procured 
from the district, as a prejudice exists in administering any substance foreign 
to the country of the patient. A list of the medicines has been already given 
among the productions. Although consulted on all occasions, the doctors only 
receive fees on the treatnjent of important cases, which are fixed from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 150, according to the danger. In ordinary cases, advice is gratuitously 
given to the poor, who are acquainted with the names of the simple substances 
used in colds and fevers, and slight attacks of illness. 

The Puntojees confine themselves to the simple rudiments of learning. The 
horse-breakers ride well, and teach according to the Native manner. They 
are the descendants of a very numerous class, who had continual employment 
among the masses of cavalry which in former days existed in the Kolhapoor 
army. The magicians are well versed in Muntras, and drive a brisk trade 
by very gross imposition on the credulity of the inhabitants. Th^ tumblers 
perform the usual juggling feats, and dance on the tight-rope. They are not 
esteemed us altogether a very honest race. 
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The Gurkurees and Putuks arc the descendants of the original soldiery of 
the great Shivajee, and their families have held from generation to generation 
an undisturbed possession of their land grants, notwithstanding their frequent 
mutinies and rebellions : their military duties have been now discontinued, but 
ample employment is found in the cultivation of their tiny Inams, and in a por- 
tion of the adjacent (jovernment land. 

The predatory classes, consisting of Mangs, Mahars, llamoosees, Beruds, 
and Kuniinecs, and amounting to 7,902 families, were formerly notorious for 
lawless and very atrocious act'^, not only in their orrlinary vocation of robbery, 
but also by becoming tlie hired instruments of private malice. Their success in 
robbery is to be attributed to their cautious cunning in previous arrangement, 
as well as tlieir cruelty during the excursion. Tliey have, however, been now 
reduced to a state of conqiarative order: some have been enqiloyed as llukwul- 
dars and guides, otliers settled in an experimental lariii, and the remainder 
find an honest livcliliood in a trade in hides and horns, and in the manufacture 
of mats, baskets, and ropes. 

The cultivators may be divided into three classes — the Mahomedan ; the 
Komibce; and the Jain. The Jain dillcrs in many points of religion from the 
Koonbee, worshipping Shiva under the form of a naked image, and avoiding 
animal food and intoxicating liquor. ' The Jains burn their dead, and rather 
desj)ise their Hindoo brethren, with whom they will neither eat nor intermarry. 

The iMahoinedans are descendants from the Mogul hordes which swept the 
Deccan at intervals, or of the foreign mercenaries of the Kolhapoor j)rinces, 
wlio received in the days of anarchy grants of land for military service, and 
have since settled down to the j dough. Tliey evince great deferer^e to the 
prejudices of their Hindoo neighbours, and many are accused of strong pre- 
dilection to much of their ceremony and idolatry. 

The cultivators tliroughout arc peaceable and industrious, stout, and well 
versed in their own theory of cultivation, and in ingenuity and skill : consider- 
ing the circumstances under which they arc placed, they will bear comparison 
with those of any part of the world. 

The females of all the lower classes engage in all the labours of agriculture 
equally with the men. The picking and cleaning of cotton is performed by 
them by the common Kunna, and the preparation of the cotton thread with a 
miserable wheel turned by the hand occupies their leisure hours. Household 
avocations are further exacted, and the women are frequently employed in 
conveying loads, and in attending the weekly bazars with any little articles 
which may be in excess for disposal. 

Dykrs and Dyes. — The following are the usual colours used in dyeing by 
the Kolhapoor dyers 

# Koosumba (or red). 

Ooolabee (or rose-coloured). 

Pinjoe (or onion-coloured, liglit pink). 
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Yellow. 

Orange. 

Green. 

Abashaee (purple). 

Woodee (or reddish black.) 

Red . — The following materials are required for the preparation of this dye : — 

Dried safflowers. 

Limes or common citrons. 

Carbonate! of soda. 

Turmeric. 

A piece of white cloth, about four feet square, is fastened to the corners of 
a small square wooden frame, fixed on four legs, the cloth forming a bag in 
the centre. Three pukka seers* of dried flowers are put into the bag, and 
water is gtmtly poured over them. The flowers are pressed with the hand, 
and the water oozes through the bag, tinged in the first instance with red, 
and then with yellow, and at last a flow of colourless liquid indicates that 
the flowers have attained the requisite degree of purity. 

Twenty pots, each containing about 13 pukka seers of water, are generally 
required for this purpose, and the red coloured water which is in the first 
instance obtained affords a pink colour for dye. 

Carbonate of sodaf weighing 8 oz. is now mixed with the purified flowers, 
and the mixture is pressed with the hands or feet till the carbonate of soda 
has thoroughly pervaded the Koosumba. 

A fresh piece of cloth is now fastened to the corners of the frame as before, 
and the flowers are again placed in the bag. Water is slowly poured over them, 
and in about twelve minutes a red dye begins to ooze through the cloth. 
This dye, which is called Jetha, is of a very superior quality, and is kept in 
a separate vessel. Water is continued to be poured in until both the cloth 
and the flowers lose their red appearance, but the dye which is latterly ob- 
tained is considered to be of an inferior quality to the Jetha. 

The juice of 100 limes or 24 citrons, weighing about 2J pukka seers, is 
then poured in equal f)ortions into the two kinds of dye, and the mixtures 
arc kept in this state for twenty-four hours. On the next day, the thin 
coloured water on the surface of the dye of the superior quality is poured off 
into another pot, and a thick red dye in a liquid state, weighing about three 
fourths of a pukka seer, is left behind. No sedimental change takes place in 
the inferior kind of dye. 

The Mode of Dyeing . — The cloth, a turban 90 feet in length, having imbibed 
a pink tinge from the water first drawn from the Koosumba, is dipped in a 
mixture composed of the inferior kind of dye (without the lime or citron 
juice), and a small quantity of the powder of turmeric weighing three pice. 

* Each pukka seer weighs 80 rupees. 

t The quantity of carbonate of soda used for the purpose depends upon the quality of the 
dried flowers. If they arc of the best quality, the quantity mentioned is made use of. 

20 
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The clotli is well pressed into the mixture, and kept in it for about twenty- 
four or forty-eight minules, after which three-fourths of a seer of lime-juice 
or otiier acid is added, and the cloth, after having been pressed, is wrung out 
and dried. 

After this, the cloth is dipped in the superior kind of thick dye, and after- 
wards squeezed and dried, and the process is repeated until the cloth has 
imbibed the entire colour. 

Chtmjcs . — About Rs. 2 are charged for this dye. The actual costs arc as 
follow ; — 

Dried safflowers, i maund. . .. •• •• •• Rs. 10 0 

Citrons or limes -- .. .• •• •• •• 020 

Caibonate of soda and turmeric .. .. .. •• 0 0 3 

Wages of 2 men employed fur 2 days at 1 anna and 

G pies each per diem .. .. .. •- 060 

Total.. .. Rs. 1 8 3 

Leaving 8 annas as profit to the dyer. 

Goohibce or Rose-coloured Dije,— V\so sorts of red dye arc prepared in 
the manner already described. In the dye oi the second or inferior kind, the 
turmeric powder or lime-juice is omitted. The cloth is dipped in it, and 
s(|ucezed, and then saturated with one quarter of a pukka seer of the supe- 
rior dye : 8 annas arc charged for the dying of a turban 90 feet in length of 
the goolabee or rose colour. 

Piajee, or Oniou-colourcd Dye , — The Piajee requires only half the (juan- 
tity of the superior red dye used for the Goohibce. The same process is 
undergone, and 4 annas are charged for dying a cloth of similar size. 

Yellow Dye , — The materials required for the dye arc Hullud or turmeric, 
and carbonate of soda. 

Haifa seer of turmeric is beaten to pieces, moistened, and reduced to paste, 
and the carbonate of soda being added, the mixture is pounded on a stone. 

The cloth is first dipped in a solution made with water, and the turmeric 
paste, and then wrung out. A further quantity of the turmeric is put into 
the solution, and this process is continued till the cloth has become thoroughly 
saturated, and at this stage the cloth has become Bhugway, or brownish, 
the colour of the clothes worn by certain Gosavees and wandering quacks. 

The cloth is then dipped in a mixture consisting of IJ seer of water, and 
the juice of three citrons, when it assumes the colour of the rind of a lime: 
3 annas are charged for the dye. The actual cost is as follows : — 


Citrons . . . . , . . . . . , . . . Rs. 0 0 6 

Turiiuiric and carbonate of soda .. •• •• 0 0 6 

The wages of a man . . . . , . . . • . 0 10 

. Total.. .. Rs. 0 2 0 

Leaving 1 anna to the dyer, as profit. 
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Oramje-coloured Dye , — Five ounces weight of the red dye of superior 
quality is poured into a mixture of water and lime-juice prepared for the yellow 
dye, and the cloth dipped in this, and dried, becomes of an orange colour : 
6* annas are charged for this dye. 

Adding 2 annas on account of the red dye to the actual ch irge incurred 
for the yellow dye, 2 annas are left as profit to the dyer, as profit. 

Green Dye , — The cloth is dyed blue by means of indigo ; it is then sub- 
jected to the same process by which the yellow colour is produced, and be- 
comes green : 4 annas are charged. The actual expenses are as follows : — 

For indigo . . . . . . • . . . . . . . Rs. 0 10 

For dying yellow .. .. •• .. .. .. 020 

Total . . . . Rs. 0 3 0 

Leaving 1 anna for the dyer, as profit. 

Ahushace or Purple-coloured Dye . — After the cloth has been dyed of 
a rose colour, it is, while wet, dipped in a solution of water and indigo, and 
then wrung out and dried ; afterwards it is dipped in a mixture of water, and 
superior red dye, and when thoroughly saturated, it is squeezed and dried •' 
12 annas or 1 rupee are charged. 

OodeCj or Reddish Bloch Dye . — ^The cloth is first coloured blue by 
means of indigo. It then undergoes the process used in dying the Goolabee, 
but a greater portion of the superior red dye is made use of. The cloth then 
exhibits what is called good Oodee colour, and 1 rupee is charged for the dye. 

Language. — Murathee and Canarese are the languages chiefly spoken 
throughout the principality ; the former in the northern and central districts, 
and the latter in those to the southward, adjoining the Collectorate of 
IJelgaum. 

Gujrathce and Marwaree are used among the Bunias and merchants, 
and a knowledge of Sanscrit and Persian is retained among a few of the 
learned Pundits and Moulvees. 

The predatory classes liave a peculiar language of their own, a vocabulary 
of which is given in the following pages. 

The Beldars also possess a language of their own ; and some other of the 
traders possess a peculiar jargon only understood by the craft, called Nand 
Bhasha. 



Specimen of the Language used by the Mangs and RamooseeSj when they wish to communicate secretly in the presence of other persons. 
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Specimen of the Language used by Jiagwan. 


No. 

• 

Words or Sentences in 

Muruthoo Letters. 

1 



2 



3 



4 



5 



6 

^TJT . . 


7 



8 



9 

^ UW . . 


10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



Ifj 

^qK 


17 



18 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 

. . 


24 



25 

•• 


20 



27 

qriqj . . 


28 

^iqj w 


29 

! qifq 


30 

^qj qifq - . 


31 

qifq. . 


32 

qqqqt 


33 

qiTir . . 


34 

qitq 


35 

qqs^fq .. 


36 

^iq? qjfq , . 


37 

' 3q[^fq .. 


38 

^zj . . 

. - 


Words or Sentences in Roman 
Letters. 


Ungood 

Dukce 

link paishay . . 

Phoke paishay 
Boot pai"*h 'y 
Dag ])aishay . . 

Puyater paishay 
Mung paishay. . 

Konc paishay 
Sula paishay . . 

Lkla 

Jewla . . 

Rung ooper sula 
Phoke ooper sula 
Sula ooper hood 
Sula ooper dag 
Juvud ooper boodla . . 
Ruk ooper boodla . . 
Phoke ooper boodla . . 

S 0 ot . . 

I ngood ooper soot . . 
Sutul soot 
Juvud soot 

Sutul juvood soota . . 
Ruk soota 
Saday ruksoota 
Phoke soota . . 

Saday phoke soota . . 
Lang . . 

Suva lang 

Sutul lang . . 
Putuvunce jawood lang. 

decode hing . . 

Sutul jeeodc lang 
Ruk lang 
l*hoke lang . . 

Bood lang 
Jetha lang 


English Meaning. 


One pice. 

Two pice. 

Three pice. 

Four pice. 

Five pice. 

Six pice. 

Seven pice. 

Eight pice. 

Nine pice. 

Ten pice. 

Eleven pice. 

Twelve. 

Tliiii-'cn. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

Sixteen. 

Seventeen . 

Eighteen. 

Nineteen. 

TwTiity. 

Twcnt^’-oiic. 

Thirty. 

Forty. 

Fifty\ 

Sixty, 

ScA enty. 

Eighty. 

Ninety. 

One hundred. 

One hundred and twenty- 
live. 

One hundred and fifty. 
One hundred and seventy- 
live. 

Two hundred. 

Two hundred and fifty. 
Three hundred. 

Four hundred. 

Five hundred. 

One thousand. 
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Words or Sontenoos in 

\Vorcls or Sentences in Roman 


Mnrathco Letters. 

Letters. 



i 

Shipayda 

10 


Kuuaylee 

41 


Oopas. . 

42 


Dhawaday 

43 


Dhuvloc 

44 


Ghatay 

4.3 


Siibja . . 

40 


Laiubce 

47 


Lambay 

18 


Kuduv 

4!) 


Biitul. . 

.30 


Lainba 

31 


i Tiutla. . 

32 


Larnba 

33 


Ihisul . 

3-1 


13asna. . 

3.3 


Cliecrehooria. . 

5G 


Junlcc . . . . 

37 


irinblec . . 

38 

fflJI'SIT 

1 Jigtia . . . • • i 

i " j 

30 


I Benka . . . , 

()0 


1 Khiijika . . . . j 

31 


1 Dliaruka . . . . j 

32 


Butla. . . . ' • j 



Lipudee . . . i 

U 

j 

i 

t 

i 

Lipuda . , . . i 

33 

1 

i 

Chu\a^a 

3(3 

1 

Rckunce 

57 

! 

j Plioorphoora . 

38 


Phole 

30 


Dharkec 

"0 


Oopasuk 

7\ 


Khungalcc . . 

72 

1 

Toolug 

73 


Xatta miiddce 

71 

j 

i Natcc. . 

73 

1 ' 

j Goodalay 

70 


Musud 


EnftlUh Moaning. 


Olio rupee. 

nviixd. . 

15oilcdrico,or rice in liusk. 
«ice. 

JoJirec. 

Brinjal. 

Greens or vegetables. 
Cueuinbcr. 

Ears of corn. 

Proiluce of the jilanl 
Momordica ciiaraiilia. 
Maiigoc. 

Jack-fruit. 

\\ atcr-melou. 

Plan tail IS. 

Onions. 

Garlic. 

Cliillies. 

Tnrnieric. 

TaniariiuK 

Produce of tlie plant Hi 
biscus escnlcntns. 

Goor or coarse .sugar. 
Sugar-cane. 

Ghee. 

Cocoaniit. 

Turban. 

Dliotce (a cloth worn 
around the waist liy 
Hindoos). 

Pidlock. 

Slie-buflido. 

Horse. 

Flesh. 

Lhpior. 

Dinner. 

Pish. 

Sleep (in the imperative 
mood). 

Jioy. 

Girl. 

Sandals. 

Thief. 
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No. 

Words or Sentcnros in 

Words or Sciitence.s in Rninan I 

Kri'flisli Meaniufj. 

Miiratlicti Letters. 

Letters. I 

77 

31 ur 

Ganay kooii whiij to. . 

I am going to a vil- 


, 

lagc!. 

7S 

.. 

Nj \J 

Sooil sooJy . . 

Smoking apparatus. 

7!) 


Laly 

Wood. 

80 

. . . . ■ 

Pujiaiioe 

Water. 

81 


Shciulcr . . . . j 

A grain ((/ynosurus 



1 

(;orocaitii.s). 

S‘2 


Thik i 

Sit down. 

s;5 

5f 5T 

AVIhiz. . • • ! 

Go. 

81 

3Turr 

(jfciKi . . . . . ; 

House. 

8.") 


(liOka . . . . , 

Tree. 

S(i 


Nukliii ' 

Produeo of 41 h! plant 




Arachis hyj^ogeea. 

87 


Angood 

Goss. 

88 


Taidaliy 

it is near. 

8!) 


Bhiawa 

Marriage. 

!H) 


lias .. 

An ornaiiient worn on 




the neek hy females 
and ehildren. 

01 


Sminor 

Maliar. 

OJ 


Alup . . . . 1 

Grass. 

!).“» 


Soocliaiiiiuidcc 

iVequaintcil, versed. 

01 


Cliiicliainniidcc 

The man died. 

00 


Alundir liooiiookiiria. . 

A son is horn. 

00 


nlnivlcc ,, 

Ihitter-inilk. 

07 

iii^^ 

Gobur 

(\nv-dung. 

OS 


Choolla 

Hearth. 

!10 


diillec 

Gunny bags. 

100 

^3?-^ 

Unguod kuiidka 

One (aritlimetieal), ligiire. 

101 


• Biitla. . 

Pomegramite. 


Specimen 

of the Language used hij Thugs, 

No. 

Words or Sentences in 

M iiratliou Letters. 

Words or Sentences in Ilonuin 
Letters. 

Lnglisli Moaning. 

1 


Oodanka 

One piee. 

2 


Slidukec . . 

Two pice. 

3 

.. .. 

Oodaiioo 

Three piec. 

4 


Pokoo 

Ponr pice. 

.■) 

WTo3 

c\ 

jMoIoo 

i Five pice. 
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No. 

Words or Sentences in 
M urathcc Letters. 

6 

( 

7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


M 


1.) 


l(j 

crtsI . . 

17 


18 


19 

4trxr . . 

20 

. . 

21 

vJ 

22 


23 

. . 

24 


25 


2G 


27 

1 arm . . 

28 

i ^0^ 3TtTf . 

29 

1 

30 ! 


31 


32 


33 


34 

«To?t 

35 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 

f»ro5^z5r . . 

41 


42 


43 


44 


45 


46 



Words or Sentences in Roman 
Letters. 


Shely . 

Pavitroo • ... 

Miingce 

Tivsoo 

Avutaroo 

Ekpooroo 

Babroo 

Tebroo 

Choburoo 

Tiilce 

Pokoo khoiich katy . . 
Oodaiioo kliouch katy 
Aora khouch katy 
Kcvla khouch katy . . 
Katy paishay 
Bhoorka 

Avar 00 blioorkay 
Dookara 
Chukara 
Oodauoo aney 
Pokoo aney . . 

Moloo aney . . 

Shely aney . . 

Bity .. ^ .. 

Levna bity 
Pilshcc 

Katy moloo . . 

Pukara 

Ilcvtce take . . 

Levna . . . . : . 

Sheki bhoorka 
Deoda bhoorka 
Leonce avaroo 

Satuk. . 

Shilvutuii 

Kopurec 

Ekachey . . . . • 

Satachjiy 
N uvachay 
Dhukaroo 

Deoda khouch bity . . 


En^^lish Meaning. 


Six picc. 

Seven pice. 

Eight pice. 

Nine picc. 

Ten pice. 

Eleven pice. 

Twelve picc. 

Thirteen pice. 

Fourteen pice. 

Fifteen pice. 

Sixteen pice. 

Seventeen pice. 

Eighteen ])ice. 

Nineteen pice. 

Twenty pice. 

One rupee. 

Two rupees. 

One anna. 

Two annas. 

Three annas. 

Four annas. 

Five annas. 

Six annas. 

One hundred. 
Seventy-five. 

Fifty. ‘ 

Twenty-five. 

One-fourth of a rupee. 
One-half of a rupee. 
Three-fourths of a rupee. 
One rupee and a rpiartcr. 
One rupee and a half. 
One rupee and three 
quarters. 

Cloth worn by females. 
Turban. 

The upper body garment 
of Hindoo women. 

Two annas. 

Fourteen annas. 

One rupee and two annas. 
One thousand. 
Ninety-eight and a half. 
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No. 

Words' or Sentences in 
Miiratlico Letters. 

Words or Sentences in lioinan 
Letters. 

English Meaning. 

47 

^ . . 

Kcola khouch bity . . 

Ninety-nine. 

48 


Pokoo katia . . 

Eighty. 

4!) 


A Otar khouch bity . . 

Ninety. 

TiO 


llatalce 

Bread. 

iil 


Bhooska 

Boiled rice (also rice in 
husk). 

52 


Nust . . 

Curry, 

53 


Blioosalney . . 

Dinner. 

54 


Jival . . 

Water. ■ 

55 

^TSToJ 

Ghatal 

Drinking, or water vessel. 

56 

fjTJT^ 

Shiiigut 

Bullock. 

57 


Chikiilce 

Shc-buffalo, 

58 

^HT 

Zooruto 

Goes to a village. 

59 


Koduda iisula 

A thief has come. 

(30 


Dapulec 

Cake. 

01 


Paun . . 

House. 

02 


Dunugia 

Women. 

03 

jff^TsaiT - . 

Gaudalia 

Prostitutes. 

01 


Luvul 

Goat. 

().") 


lliruda 

riesh. 

60 


Junugi 

Salted iish» 

07 

5ro3?UT 

Juhigia 

Fresh fish. 

08 


Korukee 

To write a chit. 

09 

^^Tsr 

llychoor bustan 

Double number. 

70 


jeeva . 

Kice. 

71 


Pisunia 

Flour. 

72 


Kharng 

Salt. 

73 

TOW 

Kuhigay 

Oil. 

7-1 

firu^t 

Timuty 

A particular seasoning. 

75 

^Jt 

Pheg 

Milk. 

70 

jir^^T 

Godiisa 

Goor, or coarse sugar. 

77 


Ghootakec . . 

Betelnut. 

78 

^Wtafl 

Shewalee 

Betel leaves. 

79 

Wws ^ . . 

Pingut shepoo 

Bhang (an intoxicating 
drug). 

80 


Kiivuttec 

Eo-" 

81 

f^^ToS 

Pisal . . 

Fowl. 

82 

ftiWT 

Ziiiga. . 

Lamp. 

83 

WrTo3^3TTo#l 

Kalukee alee 

It has become night. 

84 

^T^ir 

Khochuda . . 

Shoe, 

85 


lloolkiince 

Smoking apparatus. 

86 

ftpWT 

Piugutia 

Wood. 

87 

■*ntNrt 

Ghapulce 

Water pot. 
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No. 


Words or ?<'iitciK*os in 
Mu rat hoe Lcttors. 


i Words or iSontonoos in Homan 


Kn^Iish Motinin;'. 


SS ^T^ 7 [T 

• Soluga 

Mahar. 

S!) . . 

! Tiu-luika 

Currier, or shoemaker 

!)() 

! Ivewa . 

Money. 

!) 1 

Shitak 

Gold. 


Kuluga 

Copper [)ice. 

!).'{ . 

i (diikara 

Little hoy. 

9-1 . . 

Chikarcc 

(brl. 


Condition. — Sirdars . — There are niuiiy chiefs of old fliiiiily and exlcnsivti 
estate, but no one now lives in accordance with liis rent-roll. Din ing the old, 
infirm Government, the number of th(‘ir retainers secured for them a share of 
power and respectability, but under the resistless power of the paramount 
authority, the gathering* has greatly disappeared, a natural repugnance is 
evinced to any very extended intereouise with the ollicers of the ntw Govern- 
ment, and a gieat portion of the time which W’as formerly given to attendance 
at Court is now spent among their families, or in the management of their 
estates, or very tangled money dealings. 

Of the 57*2 Kolliapoor Sirdars, from the Lord of 100 vilhigos, to the liumble 
Inamdar of only one hamlet, all are in debt, and one-half of the annual re- 
venue is gathered into the coffers of the bankers; but although the large 
estates, and Jageers are thus involved, and heavily mortgaged, yet the general 
condition of the Sirdars is one of sufficient case and comfort, and their ideas 
of luxury are happily somewdiat primitive. Few, however, are cilucated, even 
in tlio first rudiments of learning ; but recent measures Jia\e greatly tended 
towards an ajjprcciation of attainment, and their decisions, generally in 
matters of criminal and civil judgment, are wortliy of being njiheld. 

At all times their cliief pride and expense consi-)te(j in the jewels and dresses 
of tlicir females, in mairiage ceremonies, and in a numerous host of ill-a])point- 
ed retainers, who clustered iu crowds aiound the great man, and who preferred 
a hard life of idle dependence to the more abundant earnings of honest 
labour. 

A portion of the jewels may be now at the shop of the pawn-broker, and 
the train somewhat scanty ; the monthly household expenses do not 
exceed Its. 300 or Its. 400, but as these matters arc prized entirely 
by ci)mp,irison, when all arc alike reduced, the loss is little felt, and 
the bankc • is still willing, on any momentous occasion, to advance money on 
a further nioit'«a^'C. 

r' o 

Priests . — Ihe priests enjoy a very comfortaljle subsistence from their 
grants of land ; aiid from the voluntary subscriptions of the public tliey arc 
in the enjoyment of a superfluity .of food and clothing, but are cxtrcincly 
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bigoted, uneducated, and ignorant withal, excepting In the matters of their 
mere ceremonial code. 

The highest annual grant enjoyed by any individual amounts to about 
Us. 100, but an annual income of Rs. 60 would appear to be the average 
amount of those who officiate in the temples. 

JBramins . — The Bramins, officials of Government, do not receive a similar 
amount of salary to those of equal grades in the territory of the Honorable 
Company, but rather in accordance with the lower rates authorised by the 
former Government of Kolhapoor, and which may be estimated at 60 per cent, 
of the paid servants of the Company. 

J3(inkrrs, — Of the bankers, shopkeepers, and manufacturers, there are 
few possessing any very extensive means or large capital, but all carry on a 
thriving trade, realizing an annual profit of about 10 per cent, on their em- 
ployed capital, and all live in very comfortable circumstances. 

Artlzaus , — The demand required by the community has been hitherto 
greater thai^coiild be supplied by the various crafts, and the classes generally 
being in the enjoyment of sufficient monthly wages, averaging from Rs. 5 
to Us. 10, are provided with an easy maintenance without any great over- 
exertion of tlie bodily powers. 

Cultivators , — The earnings of the cultivator, varying from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 100 per annum, are sufficient for his support; and although the village 
community is generally indebted to the banker, the individual cultivator 
seldom works witli any view to improving his own circumstances, but merely 
to paying his tax, subsisting his family as lieretofore, and possessing a small 
store for expenditure at fairs and religious ceremonies; and the total absence 
of any coercion in tlie collection of the Government dues would clearly evince 
that his humble desires are fully attained. 

Their principal food is rice with Goor, and this they have in abundance. 
Their dwellings are comfortable, and their rates of assessment are not exorbi- 
tant, as will be seen from the following abstract calculation of the expenses 
and j)rodiice of a hcega of the best description, and of a beega of the worst 
description of Government land : — 

Best Beega of Bagaeet or Garden Land, 


Amount of proceeds .. .. .. •• .. Rs. loO 0 0 

Deduct amount of Government tax • • • • . • 50 0 0 

Total.. .. Rs. 100 0 0 

Expense of ploughing, manuring, weeding, &c. .. 60 0 0 

Net profit.. .. Rs. 60 0 0 


31 
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Worst Becga of Mai Land, 


Amount of proceeds 

.. Rs. 

6 

0 

0 

Deduct amount of Government tax 

•• 

2 

0 

0 

Total.. 

.. Rs. 

4 

0 

0 

Expense of ploughing, manuring, w^eeding, See, . . 


o 

0 

0 

Net profit. . 

• ■ Us. 

2 

0 

0 


The village system still prevails in itb primitive purity, and every hamlet 
is a miniature commonwealth, each possessing its establishment of ofKcials. 
The Patel superintends the community, and, altlioiigh living on terras of 
apparent equality, preserves his ancient undisputed superiority. The re- 
quisite artizans, who are public servants, occupy their hereditary allotments, 
and the Mahar, the Berud, the guide, and the watchman, arc all paid by a 
separate assignment of land. 

Labourers , — A scarcity of labourers prevails throughout the State, and employ- 
ment is always procurable. The hours of labour, which arc frani 8 a. m. to 
5 p, M., are not overwhelming, and the rate of wages, averaging Its. 3! per 
mensem, is suflicient for support. The daily labourers arc a thriving class, 
])ossessing good houses, containing several apartments, and preferring their 
own to the more anxious employment of the cultivator. 

The Gurkuree and Pntuk sepoys, who to the ajiiount of 0,726 men, 
formerly enjoyed in land and cash an income averaging a monthly sum of 
Rs. 4, have been curtailed in their emoluments. A suHicicncy of an average 
annual amount of Us. 25 has been allow’ed to all who could prove ancient 
servitude, and as the performance of military duties is no longer enforced, 
their leisure time can be profitably employed in the extra cultivation of the 
adjacent crown lands. Of the 3,538 Gurkurees, 2,248, called Itlak, were 
formerly paid in cash, and the remainder enjoyed small grants of land ; and in 
like manner, of the 3,188 Putuks, 1,030 received cash payments. 

The landowners have been allowed to remain in undisturbed possession of 
their small grants of four and five beegas, whilst the Itlak have been mostly 
absorbed into the various quotas of Secbundcc, required for the duties of the 
State. 

These classes are neither overburdened with work nor w'calth, but they enjoy 
a sufficiency for maintenance on an easy tenure of work, and can increase their 
means by a little expenditure of labour. 

Miners, — In former times, the miners posses.sed many privileges, and, 
besides Oie monopoly for the supply of iron throughout the State, they re- 
ceived rent-free lands from Government, together with an annual allowance 
ol Us. 1,000 for a supply of cannon balls, and were further entitled to sub- 
sistence from the villages adjacent to the scene of their oj)erations. 

The increased import of the cheaper and more easily worked material from 
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England has greatly affected the condition of the Kolhapoor miners^ who, 
however, contrive to eke out a subsistence obtained in mining by following 
the profession of itinerant blacksmiths. 

They, however, appear to be happy and contented, and the monthly wages 
of Rs. 5 which can be earned, is, according to their ideas of comfort, fully 
sufficient for their support. 

Predatory Tribes , — Oppressed and harassed by the Native Government, 
the predatory tribes led the life of outlaws, in extreme alternation of plenty 
and poverty. Their general condition is now easy : none suffer from abject 
penury, whilst many possess considerable wealth in flocks and herds, and the 
criminal returns exhibit rare instances of their being now engaged in heinous 
oflenccs. Measures of amelioration arc also in progress to elevate these classes 
in the scale of society, by a strict surveillance enforced throughout the territory, 
by rejit-free settlements on waste land, and by the education of the rising 
generation. 

Thus, although not abounding in any inordinate wealth, or individually over- 
swollen fortune, starvation is unknown in Kolhapoor, and all classes, high and 
low, arc amply provided, chiefly, however, from Government grants in Inams, 
light assessment, and direct payments from the treasury, with wholesome food 
and clothing, houses suited to the climate, and generally possess what may be 
considered a sufficiency of means. 

Suicide is of very common occurrence among the lower classes, and resorted 
to to get rid of any bodily pain or mental affliction — a slap in the face, or a 
hard word, or even the witnessing in others any painful emotion, proving a 
sufficient inducement to self-destruction. 

The art of poisoning is also too well known in its varieties from arsenic to 
Datura, whilst advantage is taken by the murderer of any epidemic to rid 
himself of the obnoxious individual. 

Slacery , — The slavery at present existing is a mere remnant of the ancient 
prevailing system, but the slaves may be still divided into the three classes of 
old : 1 a’^, those who were purchased in foreign countries, and their descendants ; 

those who took the yoke of bondage for simple maintenance; and 
those who were subjected to it by law for the crime of adultery. 

Of the numerous designations applied to this degraded class, the terms 
Lekoula, Koonbeen, Butcek, and Bansheen, are the most common in 
Kolhapoor, with the distinguishing termination of the mastei’s family name. 
The term Bhosley is confined to the slaves of the palace, and Soobedar is 
added to those who are recognized as royal ofl'spring. 

Tlie ordinary duties of the female slaves, who are, moreover, extremely lax 
in their moralsf consist in sweeping and cleaning the house and cooking-pots, 
and washing the clothes ; the extraordinary duties consist in waiting on the 
ladies of the Buck, and in taking care of the clothes, jewels, and valuables. 
Those slaves who were subjected to bondage for adultery were distributed 
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for duty at the diflerent granaries and forts, but could be ransomed by a 
relation on the payment to Government of a Nuzerana. 

Wliilst employed on all the duties of a menial servant, their daily allowance 
consisted of a measure of one seer of grain, and an annual gift of clothes, 
worth about Rs. 3 ; but the Government were bound to provide for the mar- 
riage expenses of their children. 

About 600 slaves still remain in the palace, and the houses of the Sirdars 
and gentlemen in the city, and about 500 in the houses of the respectable 
Patels and Cramins in the districts. The fear of desertion and complaint 
to the authorities at the present period preclude any chance of ill-treatment. 

Food, — The food used by the lower classes of people, /. e, Koonbees, 
Waliars, &c. in the Kolhapoor districts of the Konkun Ghaut Matha consists 
of iVachnee or Naglce ( Cynosurus corocanus), Wuria (the grain of a particular 
kind of grass), Oorid {Phaseolus radiatus), Koodroo or Uurik (Paspalum 
frumentacenm), Burug, (millet seed, Panicum mUiaccum), Bhat (rice), but used 
very sparingly. 

The monthly expense of a cultivator and his family, consisting of himself, 
his wife, and two children, will be as follows : — 

J5 pylces of Nachnee for two persons, at 1 seer to each 

per day, at 13 [jylces per rupee •• .. .. Rs, 14 0 

7 pylees and 2 seers of ditto for two children, at J seer 


per day .. •• .. .. .• .. 070 

Salt, chillies, &c. • . • . . • • • • • • • 0 3 0 

Extra for one festival day in the month • • . . . • 0 3 0 


Total expense for 1 month . . . . Rs. 2 1 0 


Vegetables and fuel are obtained from the hill-side, but to eke out a subsist- 
ence, the people use the following wild roots and fruits occasionally for at 
least three or four months during the year : — 

The roots of the Shaid Vail. 

The beans and roots of the Poorsec. 

The roots of the Haloora. 

The roots of the Burmolee. 

The fruits of the Kagul Koosree. 

The fruits of the Rath-ambea (Garcinia gambogia.) 

The fruits of the New. 

The fruits of the Kurunda, 

The fruits of the Oombur (Ficus glomerata). 

The fruits of tlie Torna (Ziziphus albeus). 

The heart or tender core of the Chowanee (wild plantain). 

The Cudoo Curunda. • 

The Soorun (Dioscorea). 

^ The heait of the Dinda. 

The sprouts of the Ran Chowa. 
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The heart of the Bhairda or Soormad (wild palm) is also dried and ground 
into flour, and mixed with Nachnec to make bread, and a single tree will often 
yield about two maunds of this flour. 

The food used in the Desh by the lower class of people consists of — 

Bhat (rice). 

Nachnee (Cynosunis corocamis). 

Sawa (Panicuni frumentaccum). 

Sujgoora or Bajree (IIolcus spicatus). 

Rala (panic seed). 

Guhoo (wheat). 

Kooltcc (Glycina tomentosa). 

Tooree (biiffa acutangula). 

Vatana (Pisum sativum). 

Mussoor (Cicer). 

Moog (Phascolus mungo). 

Oorid (Phaseolus radiatus). 

Sattho (llordeum hexastichon). 

Wurna (Phaseolus radiatus). 

Mukka (Indian corn). 

Of these used for daily consumption are— 

Nachnee, made into bread, and Ainbeel, a sort of flummery, being a diluted 
preparation of Nachnee flour and butter-milk. 

Jondhla, made into bread. 

Sawa, cooked as rice. 

Sujgoora or Bajree, made into bread. 

Rala, cooked as rice. 

Vatana and Tooree, cooked into Zunka, a kind of paste, and eaten witli bread. 
Mukka, made into bread (mostly used in the Sherole and Alte districts). 
It is also, when tender, roasted, and eaten without being ground into flour. 
Wheat, rice, gram, &c. being expensive food, are only used on festival days. 
The cost of food to a cultivator and his family, consisting of himself, his 
wife, and two cliildren, in the Desh, may be taken at — 

16 pylees of Jondhla to man and wife for one month, at 2 seers 


per day, at 8 pylees per rupee • • • • • • . - Rs. 2 0 0 

6 seers of Vatana for ditto • • • • • . . . 0 6 0 

Salt and chillies .. •• •• •• •• •• 020 

Vegetables .. .. •• •• .. .. •• 020 

Oil 0 2 0 

Mussala •• •• .. •• •• .. 010 

1 maund of Bhat for two children . . . - • . 10 0 

Extra expense for festival days, one in a month • • . • 0 4 0 

Total expense per month.. .. Rs. 4 h 0 
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Fuel is procured from the fields, and cow-dung cakes are made on the 
preniises. 

(tIkneral Condition. — Houses . — ^The dwellings throughout the State arc 
well adapted for the climate. The houses of the gentry are substantial erec- 
tions of stone and lime, frequently ornamented outside with carved wooden 
work, and many afford accommodation for 60 or 80 retainers in a series ot 
quadrangles, round which the buildings are constructed of two or more stories. 
The houses of the middle classes are of a similar description, though smaller in 
dimensions, and those of the artizans and shopkeepers generally contain many 
rooms, the veranda next the road forming the shop ; and all have strong 
wooden doors. In the absence of windows, the interiors are dark, and the 
prejudice regarding the sanctity of the cow induces the reception of the holy 
animal under the cover of the roof, and, according to European ideas, the 
vestibules are anything but clem. Gods, heroes, and wild beasts are often 
painted in gaudy colours on the outside walls, which also bear alternate 
streaks of white and red, to avert the approach of cholera. 

The houses of the cultivators are composed of sun-dried brick or wattle, and 
tiled or thatched, according to their location in the east or western districts. 
They are, however, all comfortaide and commodious, generally containing two 
rooms ; and the floor, being somewhat raised from the level of the ground, is 
kept very clean. The cattle-shed is under a separate roof, although the stores 
of grain are preserved in large baskets within the dwelling-house. 

The members of the lowest castes, and the Natives of the disiricts in the 
vicinity of the Ghauts, inhabit huts composed of wattle and mud, partitioned 
w'ith mats into different rooms: tliey are often thatclied witli the dried sugar- 
cane, or with coarse reeds, and a profusion of creepers is encouraged to form a 
further protection from the weather. The custom, liowcvor, induced by a 
fear of fire, of removing the thatch during the hot season, is apt to engender 
sickness, from the vicissitudes to which the inmates are necessarily exposed. 

Fnrinture . — A taste for European furniture is fast progressing in tlie State, 
and there are few houses of the upper classes where chairs and couches have 
not within the last five years been added to the Charpai, the swinging l^cd, 
and the Native cushion on the carpet. Hanging lamps and China paintings 
are highly prized, and small chandeliers with glass drops arc to be found, only, 
liowever, in the houses of the richest individuals. Among the middle and 
lower classes, a few copper and earthen vessels and a spinning-wheel com- 
pose the inventory, ivliilst a rough bedstead or a few quilts and cumblces on 
the floor form the only requisites for the night rest. 

Food . — The common fare is boiled rice and other grains seasoned with 
herbs, salt, and chillies, or farinaceous cakes with Gool or garlic as a relish ; 
and in addition to the above, it is estimated that with the exception of the 
Bramins and Jains, the remaining inhabitants cat animal food, lish, or poultry, 
once, at least, during the week. Milk is much used, though never fresh from 
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the cow, and ghee among the rich, and oil among tlie poor, form a dally 
source of expenditure. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco is prevalent, only, however, among the men 
and very abandoned females, but betel is a luxury only enjoyed by the rich. 

A large portion of ardent spirits and noxious drugs is consumed annually, 
chiefly by the lower classes of the Hindoos and Mahomedans : intoxication is 
not considered disgraceful by them. 

OrnaweMts . — Few of the common females are to be seen without ornament 
on nose, fingers, or ankles : the higher and middle classes wear their ornaments 
made of glass and the precious metals, and the lower classes content them- 
selves with the inferior description made of lac. 

Average Cost of Marriages amongst the Sirdars, Shroffs, Arti- 
zANs, Karkoons, and ItvoTs. — The marriage rites are considered of the 
highest importance among all Hindoos, and are usually performed with com- 
jiarativcly unbounded extravagance. 

The cost, however, incurred by the different classes, varies greatly, accord- 
ing to the religion and custom, and the following table shows the average 
minimum ever expended on the ceremony in Kolhapoor : — 


Clas!«. 

Names. 

1 

Amount varying 

From 

R iipccs 

To 

■ Ist 
2iul 
;ird 

Sirdars 

Ihiiniins ... ... ' ... 

Inferior classes of popu- 1 
latioii ... ... j 

1,000 
' 200 

30 

As many rupees as 
borrow, according 
means. 

they can beg or 
to their respective 


The very heavy expenditure to which the wealthier classes arc subjected on 
tlie occasion of weddings, consists, independently of the expenses of religious 
ceremonies, donations, and feasts to Uramins, in giving entertainments to their 
friends, presents of clothes to their subordinates, and in providing ad Uhitum a 
large amount of jewellery. 

The items of expenditure, which consist in the distribution of Dukshuna, 
and giving feasts to liramins, almost entirely absorb the moderate sum of 
Rs. 1200 allowed to the 2nd class, who can scarcely provide in sufficiency the 
remaining requisites of jewellery and clothes. 

The lower orders, composing the 3rd class, are not held to be particularly 
responsible in the due observance of religious ceremonies, and enjoy exemption 
from the imposition of distributing Dukshuna, and giving feasts to Bramins. 
They are, however, obliged to invite their own caste people, and give a general 
entertainment, which consists of sheep and s[)irituous liquors, both of which 
can be obtained in Kolhapoor at a moderate cost. 
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The items of marriage expense for both the contracting parties may be 
detailed as follows : — 

liridegroom. 

1. Psiyinent of a certain amount to the parents of tlve bride. 

2. Expenses of religious ceremonies. 

3. Uukshiina to Bramins. 

4. Feasts to ditto. 

5. Clothes for the bride and her parents. 

G. Jewellery for the bride. 

Bride, 

1. Dowry to the bridegroom. 

2. Dress, &c. for ditto. 

3. lixpenses of religious ceremonies. 

4. Dukshuna to Bramins. 

5. Feasts to ditto. 

Celehratlon of Marriage . — On the conclusion of the Dewuk or Poonia 
Wuchun, the ceremony which is celebrated with great rejoicing as being the 
foundation and commencement of the marriage, and is attended with perform- 
ances on loud musical instruments, and the distribution of sugar, bet(‘lnut, 
Dukshuna, and cocoanuts, the bridcgroon enters the village. The religious rite 
called Shreemunt Poojun is then celebrated with equal rejoicing, and is suc- 
ceeded by that of the Wagh Nischoy, and several others, which are considered 
indis|)ensable for the prosperity of the marriage. 

An auspicious day is then selected, and about two hours previous to the 
happy time appointed, the bridegroom is carried to the house of the bride, 
richly dressed and ornamented, attended by relations and musicians, and is 
duly seated on the raised earthen platform, called Bowhula, which is white- 
washed for the occasion, and encircled with earthen pots of an oblique form. 
A cloth called Anterpat is then held between the bridegroom and bride, who 
stand, the former with a cocoanut in his hands, and the latter with a garland 
of flowers, and both in meditation on the names of their respective family 
deities. The Bramins and relations, who attend in great crowds, surround the 
parties, and as the priests chant the harmonious song culled Mungulashtuk, 
throw coloured rice in small quantities on the foreheads of the biidegroom and 
the bride. As soon as the song is finished, the bride places the garland on 
the neck of the bridegroom, and the action is followed by a loud burst from 
all the musical instruments, and general acclamations of joy from the crow d. 

OtluT ceremonies arc now performed by the parents of the bride, and betel- 
nut is distributed to the guests. Bags of copper coin are afterwards placed in 
the square, and the business of distributing Dukshana, which generally varies 
from hall an anna to a rupee to each individual, is performed outside the pre- 
mises by able-bodied servitors. 
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The last ceremony of Wuralh is jierformed will\ considerable pomp, as 
terminating the wedding. The bridegroom and bride, mounted on the same 
horse, are taken in procession to a pagoda ; fireworks are displayed in suffi- 
cient abundance, and, on this day, the bride is carried to the house of the bride- 
groom, when feasts given to tlie Braniins and relations by the parents of the 
bridegroom and bride conclude the expensive ceremonies. 

Pkevalknce of Adultery and Conci iunage. — In former days, under 
the Native dynasty, the crime* of adultery was considered to be very abominable, 
and was visited with the severe dis])leasure of Government, attended in many 
instances with personal punishment, solitary confinement, and subjection to 

This crime appears particularly dominant among the highest class of 
Hindoos, the Bramins, and arises chiefly from the following gvounds : — Early 
marriages ; the disproportionate ages of the bridegroom and bride ; the non- 
consultation of the wishes of tlic parties previous to the matrimonial contract, 
and the prohibition of re-marriages by virgin widows. 

Wlien a girl attains the age of eight years, her parents depute eitlier a priest, 
or some relation, to look out for a bridegroom. The envoy accordingly pro- 
ceeds from one village to another, and after finding out a suitable Airnily, effects 
tbe necessary settlement. Tie then returns to bis em|)loyer. Letters streaked 
with red and yellow, called Koonkolrees, are mutually exchanged, and when 
an auspicious day is agreed upon, the boy is taken to the village where the 
bride resides, attended by his parents, relations, and friends, and tlie ceremony 
is performed. Under this system, reciprocal affection would be a plant very 
hard to foster, or bring to maturity. 

The prohibition of re-marriage also produces very baneful effects. The 
widows, more especially of tlie richer classes, arc blessed with plenty, and 
being fat and lusty, are easily tempted, especially if their influence be at all 
important in tl)e house. Physicians arc at hand, and in constant employ, 
who, on the sliglitest symptom of pregnancy, administer medicine, and the lady 
feigns sickness, and remains confined for a few weeks, wlien the commission 
of the crime is easily and successfully concealed. 

Adultery among the inferior classes is comparatively limited, as they are 
exempted by their religion from any restriction on ro-marriage, but the Bra- 
mins and Kshetrccs, together with a few other castes, are under strict injunc- 
tions on this point, and although the custom was at one time allow ed, tlie present 
system was introduced by the famous Shunkuraeharya, w lio flourished during 
the fourth century u. c. 

Sliunkuracliarya is considered to have been an incarnation of the Hindoo god 
Shiva, and is recorded in the Poorans as having destroyed the Jain faith, which 
once prevailed to a great extent throughout tliis ])art of India, as well as to 
have been in enmity with Suruswutee (the goddess of science), who was 
favourable to the Jain cause. 

During the former independent Native Government, the husband possessed 
02 
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autlioritj to iniliot punishment on both his wife and her paramour, and in 
many instances to tlie extent of death, without notice being taken by the 
Government; and till very lately, in Sawunt Waree, a brother was not at liberty 
to speak to his sister in private, and the circumstance might be viewed in the 
light of crime, and punished accordingly. 

In consecpience of the present flagrant system of marriages, concuhinage 
])revails to a great extent, and has been generally adopted by both the rich, and 
pofUTr clashes. 

This species of handfasting is not considered very disreputable, and 
altbongh frequently resulting in ruinous debt, and bitter quarrel and feud, the 
natural desire of forming an attacliinent, instead of having one forcibly assign- 
ed, induce many to prefer the system, even under tlic chances of a little disgrace, 
and expulsion Imiii more respectable society. 

FrxnRALs axd Siiradh Ceremonies. — Funerah are of three descriptions — 
burning, burying, and immersing. 

The first chiefly prevails among the Bramins, and other subordinate castes, 
who profess Braminism, and the ceremonies among these classes do iu;t 
materially difier, alilioiigli the expenses vary according to the respective 
means of the paities, and may be detailed in tlie following items: — 

Fuel and dry dung cakes. 

TS'ew cloth for covering the corpse. 

Sundry articles, sueh as turmeric, sesamun, twine, (fcc. 

Duksbuna, required to be paid to the priest who attends the funeral pro- 
cession, for the |)crformanco of the requisite rites. 

Donation to liramins. 

Feasts to ditto. 

With the exception of the last three items, the average cost of the funeral 
liardly exceeds Rs. o ; the remaining items, however, arc considered indis- 
ponsahle to al! wJio can in any way afford the disbursement, which must vary 
according to the means. 

The flonation to Bramins particularly is (ixceedingly costly, and generally 
consists in the grant of horses, cows, cots, beds, provisions, and such other 
valuables as were the greatest favourites with the deceased, or of their value in 
money. 

Burying llic bodies is practised especially among the poorer Koonbees, 
Mahomedans, and the inferior classes, whose tenets admit of a certain latitude 
in the disposal of their dead. 

The erraves are generally excavated by Mabais, who receive a remuneration 
for their trouble, and with all economy the cost of burial amounts to not l(‘ss 
than Rs. 3. The other expenses incidental on the performance of religious rites 
are greatly left to the option of the people themselves, who pay little respect to 
ancestral or superstitious customs. 

Tlic cost of Rs. 3 in burying is slightly exceeded by the iVlahomedans, 
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Maliurs, and Mangs, who erect mausoleums or tombs over tlie places where 
the dead are deposited. 

The last description of funeral, by immersing, is very uncommon, and con- 
sidered to be highly sacred, the parties entitled to it being Suiiyasees, and 
individuals who have declared themselves to be saints. These classes also liav(3 
recourse to burial in salt. Under the Native Government the custom prevailed 
throughout tliis part of India of drowning, or burying Suiiyasees alive, some- 
times with, and sometimes without their consent. 

When reduced to imbecility from sickness, or old age, the Sunyasee 
was seated in a sort of car called Mukhur, and carried to the river, bearing on 
his neck garlands of flowers, lie was then placed on the banks, and after the 
conclusion of various ceremonies, a large stone was fastened to his loins, and 
a conch shell struck on his forehead by one of his principal disciples, followed 
hy a loud burst from all the attending musical instruments, lie was then 
floated down the river by four men, and drowned, to the great delight of tlui 
spectators. The barbarous rite has been discontinued, and succeeded by that 
of immersion or burying the dead bodies in salt, with all the ceremonies 
formerly used in drowning. 

The Hindoos mourn for their dead, and the duration of the days of mourn- 
ing varies according to the following table : — 


' 

Names. 

Braniins 
and other 
Subor- 
dinate 
Castes. 

M urn til as, 

; Koonbees, 
•kc. 

Mahars, 

('’IminbcU'*, 

.Vo. 


Days. 

Days. 

Dav^,. 

Parents . , 

10 



brothers 

10 



Sisters . . 




I’ateriial uncle . . 

10 



Ditto cousin . 

10 

rn 

zn 

Mateniiil uncle . . 

3 

1 ’i 


Ditto cousin 

3 

C5 

u 

cl 

Fathers-in-law . . 

3 

pq 

cp 

J\Iothcrs-iu-law . . 

1 3 

CO 

tn 

Husbands 

10 

^■1 


M'ivcs . . 

10 



Sons 

10 



Daughters 

3 



Distant relations 

Ablution. 




The relations of the deceased accompany his funeral procession, and after 
the disposal of the corpse, bathe in cold water, and return home mourning. On 
the expiration of the prescribed period, they again bathe in either cold or hot 
water, mid the priest who attends the ceremony repeats the usual chants, and 
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administers a small quantity of a mixture called Puncli-guvya* to the mourners 
to drink. Sacred threads, usually worn by the superior classes, are exchanged 
for new ones, and whilst feasts are given to Bramins in honour of the de- 
ceased, the mourners are conveyed in procession to a jiagoda, and after pay- 
ing a visit to the idol, they are brought back to their houses. Betelnut is 
afterwards distributed to the parties who formed the procession, and the assem- 
blage is dispersed. 

SiiRADH Rites. — The Shradli rite, or celebration of the anniversary of the 
death, is distinguished by two different names, Puksh or Mahaluya, and 
Shradh, both of whicli are performed annually, the former in the second fort- 
night of the month of Bhadrupud, and the latter on the date on which the 
party died. 

On the day previous to the anniversary the family priest pays his visit to 
the master of the house, and reminds him of the ceremony. The following 
day he again attends at the usual hour of 12 a. m., and dictates the perform- 
ance of the requisite religious rites. 

On the conclusion of the ceremonies, which last about two hours, wooden 
seats, with served dishes, are arranged for the guests who have been invited 
to dinner, and as the guests take their seats, verses are repeated by the priest, 
the guests are worshipped, and requested in another distich to eat their fill. 
Betelnut, and Dukshuna varying from one anna to a rupee, are afterwards dis- 
tributed to the guests, who retire to their homes. 

Anniversary rites are held by widows, but the rites on account of females 
who die during the life-time of their husbands arc of a different character, and 
arc invariably performed on the ythof Bhadrupud Vudiya, commonly called 
Ayo Nowmee. 

Superstitions regardinc^ Bvil Spirits. — According to popular belief, 
a race of evil spirits, called Pishach, exists amongst the varied productions with 
which nature has provided the earth. India generally, and Kolhapoor 
particularly, is infested by various species of this demon race, whose attacks are 
generally attended with fatal consequences, unless proper measures are 
speedily adopted for their expulsion. 

These evil sf)irits are believed to live on air, to dwell especially on trees, 
near tanks, wells, or the junctions of rivers and roads, and are greatly addict- 
ed to wandering during the night; but they are not in any way scared by the 
light of day, and when a traveller passes within their reach, the mortal form, 
which lias been assumed in the first instance, is exchanged for the shape of 
some ferocious animal, and the victim is terrified into a state of helpless 
imbecility, and subjected to the effect of their dreaded influence. 

The race generally is described to be without any distinctive form, but pos- 
sess supernatural powers, by which they arc at pleasure enabled to take any 

* Punch means five ; Guvya, products of the cow. Tliese ingredients are milk, curd, 
clarified butter, urine, Uiid dung. 
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shape they choose, and the names of a few of the principal tormentors are 
as follows : — 

1. The Summundh. 7. The Brumha Gecra. 

2. The Jhoting. 8. The Bhoot. 

3. The Khuvees, 9. The Jakheen. 

4. The Geera. 10. The Lowsut. 

5. The Brumha Uakshes. 11. The Challa. 

6. Ditto Summundh.. 12. The Moonja. 

Together with many others of an inferior description. 

The Summundh derives his origin from a learned Bramin, whose hopes 
remain unfulfilled inconsequence of an untimely death; and although consi- 
dered a devil, he is not so apt to disturb people as the other inferior evil spirits, 
but his powers of mischief, though seldom used, and only on some great 
injury being received from an individual member of a family, are always 
uncontrollable by magicians, and generally end in the gradual destruction of 
the entire race. 

Next to the Summundh in importance, are the Jhoting and Khuvees, who 
derive their existence from the Muratha and Mahomedan. The attacks of 
these evil spirits, like those of the Summundh, are unfrequent, and comparatively 
unmanageable ; but from the inferiority of original caste, they arc afraid of 
entering sacred places, or of abusing individuals learned in the Vedas, or strict 
in their religious performances. 

The Geera derives his origin from the Mahar. In common with all the 
other inferior species of devils, he possesses the ability in an assumed form to 
deceive wayfarers who may accidentally come across his path. He generally 
resides in the vicinity of water, in which he drowns his victim. The Gcer.i has 
particularly closen the Konkuri districts as his place of prank and residence, 
and may be said to bear some affinity to the European superstitions regarding 
the Ignis Fa tuns, and the Water Kelpie. 

Of the remaining seven species, the first three belong to a superior order, 
and claim an origin from Brainins, being possessed of the same nature and 
powers as the Summundh ; and the Bhoot is the general denomination of all 
classes of inferior devils, whose attacks, although seldom attended with loss of 
life, are highly intolerable, from the agonies which they inflict. Nos. 9, 10, 
and 1 1 belong to the female sex : of these, the Jakheen, derives her origin from 
a woman who dies in child-birth. She generally seizes upon young babies, and 
worries them to death. She also carries off infants from beside their mothers, 
to return them after a lapse of some days, and altogether she bears a close 
affinity to the Irish superstition of fairy doings in the nursery. 

The Lowsut and Challa derive their origin from women who die before 
their husbands. Their depredations are generally aimed at the male sex, 
whom they carry off to their haunts, and after enjoying their company for a 
season, eitlier kill them, or send them back to their families. Both these species 
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are stated to reside in water, and afford a slight resemblance to the mermaid, 
who, with her Indian sisters, uses her supernatural power for the purpose of 
enticing any handsome young men she may fancy. 

The last and most powerful of the species is the Moonja, deriving his 
origin from a boy of the Bramin caste, who dies previous to the conclusion 
of his second thread ceremony, called Soad Moonj. He is considered to 
be most holy, and generally lives on the Pimpul tree, which is held in great 
veneration by all Hindoos. He washes his body thrice a day, and is a con- 
tinual visitor to Benares. He never disturbs any one, unless defiled or 
provoked, is supposed to possess divine powers, and is even sometimes pro- 
pitiated by worship. 

The magician well skilled in the black art is a character highly indispensable 
in all Native communities, and his audience chamber is crowded by all who 
are supposed to be attacked by a devil, or to have otherwise fallen sick without 
any assignable reason. The man of magic sits in great solemnity before his 
idol, holding a lemon with ashes in his hand, and whilst the circumstances are 
bciing explained, he assumes the posture of intense consultation with the 
superior power. He then delivers the charmed lemon with the ashes to the 
visitor, and orders him to present on the following morning an account of 
whatever may have happened during the night. 

Having thus made himself entire master of the case, the magician proceeds 
to the house of his patient with a further supply of charmed lemons and ashes, 
and assuming a very important air, divides the lemons into small pieces, and 
scatters them about the house, at the same time applying the ashes to the 
forehead of the person who may be suffering. Tlie patient ought to be then 
cured. There is assuredly nothing in the treatment to prevent a restoration to 
liealth. Credulity, moreover, possesses a certain influence and effect, and the 
master of tlie black art prospers, and fattens on the natural powers of a strong 
constitution. 

On the day of an eclipse, the magicians remain immersed in water, and 
engaged in repeating all the Muutras which they have acquired. By this act 
the quality of the charms, which is otherwise thought to wear out, and lose effi- 
cacy, receives a great renewal of power and vigour. 

Pilgrimages and Vows. — Pilgrims may be divided into four classes : 15 ^, 
those who have in view the attainment of mercantile profit, or the allowed 
dole of charity ; 2/zrf, those who, in consequence of misfortune and continued 
suffering, have abandoned all worldly concerns ; 3rrf, those whose object is to 
gain happiness in a future birth ; and those who wish to attain salvation. 

The 1st class of pilgrims are very numerous, and perform pilgrimages with 
little regard to the shrine or deity visited, and chiefly to accomplish their own 
worldly wishes and purposes. 

The 2nd, forming, on an average, one-half of the number composing the 
1st class, and including Sunyasces, Gosavees, and Byragecs, are dislinguished 
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by their distinctive dress, which is generally dyed with the yellow earth called 
Iloormooz. 

The Sunyasees are chiefly composed of Bramins, and are held to be the 
most pious of the lot, the word Sunyas being a corruption df Shudneeas, which 
means the abandonment of the following six passions, viz : — 

1. Kam (lust). 4. Matcher (envy). 

2. Krodh (anger). 5. Mud (pride). 

3. Moho (allurement). G. Dumbh (hypocrisy). 

A Sunyasee has never occasion to beg alms as a means of subsistence. On 
the contrary, invitations are forced on his acceptance, and the meal bestowed 
is believed to he highly meritorious, and reputed as equivalent to feeding one 
hundred liramins. 

Tlie Gosavees and Byragees are composed of Bramins and various other 
castes, who are also held to be pious as the Sunyasees, but from the difference 
of their respective duties and modes of living, they are seldom regarded with 
any great degree of veneration ; and supporting themselves on alms and charity, 
they wander about tlic country in their visits to all the different sacred places. 


The 3rd and 4th classes of pilgrims 

amount to a very limited number, and 

the following is a list of the names of a few of the most notorious shrines which 

are peculiarly the places of their resort 

: — 

1. Benares. 

10. Joteeba’s Hill. 

2. Rameshwur. 

11. Tooljapoor. 

3. Dwarka. 

12. Rpjapoor. 

4. Punderpoor. 

13. Nasik. 

5. Alimdee. 

14. Trimbuk. 

G. Kolhapoor. 

15. Muthoora. 

7. Budree Kcdar. 

16. Bindrawun. 

8. Goa. 

17, Jejooree. 

9. Nursoba’s Wadcc. 

18. Yelluinma Hill. 


In most instances, pilgrimages are performed in fulfilment of vows, and the 
Hindoos generally are impressed with an idea, that the offering of a vow to the 
deities whom they worship is calculated to secure whatever tliey may desire. 

These vows involve either bodily torture, or sacrifice of sheep and fowls, and 
appear to be more commonly recorded by women, whose particular request is 
for children. 

The most abominable of these self-inflictions is that suffered on the Bugad, 
swinging suspended by an iron hook passed through the muscles of the back, 
and next in importance is the vow of offering children to the deities. The chil- 
dren thus offered are generally the first born, including both males and females, 
who are called Waghias and Moorlees respectively, and are prohibited from 
marrying. The females, on attaining their maturity, are married to the deity 
Khundoba, who appears to have a great preference for such vows, and both 
Waghias and Moorlees maintain themselves by the voluntary donations made 
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by the pilgrims, or infest the country for the sake of obtaining a maintenance 
by alms. 

Tlie remaining vows consist in measuring the ground with tlie body, progres- 
sing for miles on b^ided knees. 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, AND MUSIC. 

These have been always patronized to a certain extent in Kolhapoor. 

Sculpture. — Thecutting and carving of stone, more especially, hasreachcda 
very fair degree of excellence, of which the representation annexed of the palace 
gateway allbrds a specimen of chaste and massive workmanship, whilst great 
skill has been displayed in the interior polish of the basaltic trap, of which 
material the edifice is composed. 

Idols and images'^ are tolerably moulded and finished, and also vessels 
used for culinary purposes. 

The stone slab is originally quarried by the usual operation of cutting a 
groove in the rock, and exposing the surface alternately to the action of heat 
and water. 

The value of the finer description of statuary and stone-work depends on 
the individual talent of the cutter, and the following table shows the expense 
and profit in quarrying large slabs used for lintels and door-posts in temples 
and houses, or for extensive embankment facings. 

The following is a table of expenses incurred in separating a block 7^ feet 
long, feet broad, and 3 feet thick, and cutting into six pieces of the following 
dimensions — 1 \ feet long, foot broad, and 1.J foot thick \— 

Wages of 20 men for 8 days, at 8 annas per diem • • . . Rs. 80 0 0 

Steel for instruments 500 

Rs. 85 0 0 

The price of each slab at the quarry varies according to the demand, from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 60. 

Painting.— Painting is on the same low footing as in other parts of the 
country : form and perspective are greatly disregarded, and brilliancy of colour 
is alone considered to be of any value. 

The brightness of hue is obtained by the Cheetaries, by mixing the follow- 
ing materials with gum, or with the yolk of raw eggs : — 

Red from llingool (vermillion), and Shendoor (red lead). 

Blue from indigo. 

Yellow from yellow orpiraent, a substance obtained from the urine of a 
cow fed on Iluldee and Pevvree. 

* Some of the older sculpture in the temples, and particularly one piece in a Muiuliip of 
Ambabaee’s temple, has been treated with remarkable success. The subject is the scveii- 
hcaded cobra among a mass of creepers, the foliage of which is very tastefully executed. 
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Green from Jinglee (verdigris). 

White from Khudoo (pipe-clay), and Sufeta (white lead). 

There is, however, but a very limited field at present for the display of pic- 
torial art, the embellishment of manuscript works* having been discontinued, 
and the decoration of houses and temples alone remaining, together with a 
trifling demand for painted boxes, inkstands, and sticks. 

Coloured lacquer invariably forms the ground-work of the painting, and the 
pigments are necessarily applied thick and powerful, to produce any effect on 
the glaring lines of the surrounding surface. 

The salary of the artists, who are not a numerous class, rarely exceeds the 
wages of any ordinary artizan. 

Music. — Music, as at present existing in India, has received a great por- 
tion of the more affected variations from the Mahomedans, under the patron- 
izing influence of the Emperors of Delhi; but the airs are originally Hindoo, 
and many are simple and melodious. 

From early time, the Hindoos have been notorious for their love of music ; 
theif philosophers considered the art as the fifth Veda. There are frequent 
instances of large fortunes having been dissipated in its enjoyment, and at 
nightfall in every hamlet of Kolhapoor the favourite chaunt, accompanied by 
the rude Tooutoonee, is to be heard rising from the assembled group. 

There are many Sanscrit treatises extant on the art, and particularly the 
Pingul Shastra, which is reckoned the great authority ; but so many unnecessary 
classifications have been introduced, and an absurd attempt made to an embo- 
diment or personification, that the little knowledge formerly possessed on the 
subject has been successfully enwrapped in mystery, through which, no ordi- 
nary talent and perseverance are required to penetrate. 

In Kolhapoor the professional singers are divided into two classes, and 
employed to sing either in the temples before the idols at the time of worship, 
or at private houses for amusement. 

The first class consists indiscriminately of Mahomedans and Hindoos, 
who sing only Ilindustanee and Persian songs ; they are gaudily dressed in 
the Tooman (trowsers) and the coloured muslin Peshwaj, trimmed with gold 
lace, and generally dance whilst they sing. The cost of this entertainment 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 26, whilst the singing without the accompaniment 
(dancing), called Bythuk, is only remunerated with half the above sum. 

The, second class consists exclusively of Hindoo females, who sing sitting 
what arc usually styled Murathee Lownees, and a set receives from Rs. 5 
to Rs. 12 a night. 

* In the Kolhapoor Nq^tive Library there is a copy of the Bhagwutgeeta, valued at several 
hundred rupees on account of the illustrations, which are said to have been executed by Kol- 
hapoor artists, and which are veiy far superior to any of the modern specimens of art now 
produced. 


33 
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Tlie accompanying musicians to both classes are generally three men — one 
who plays the Table (a pair of tom-toms,) and two play Sarungees (fiddles). 

The Tubla player receives 3 annas, and the Sarungees 2 annas each, of 
every rupee given for the performance. 

In Kolhapoor there are twenty-five professional singers, fifty dancing girls, 
and twenty-five Lowneewalees. 

The following is a selection from the numerous songs of Kolhapoor, which 
derive their interest from pure local association, but the generality refer to 
religious themes, and to the battles of the Hindoo deities: — 

arm 

arfl artrar ari?? siO 

ancifl aai afiaw anr snjaitiT afla vfT^. 

aar faavn a aar astia Whh ^T'a *fT^. 

II ?r^ f^ari ai^ 

tn ^vr ai^sft^ gai^ vr ii ^ ii 

5^ araW) aia aa< avarta sit^t aaair arr^T wifi fimi^ 3a. • 
wiaifi wrarfl aia wraiaiT stia aarw flia vravr aa^ ^laia. 
film fiivfl ai^ via aa^a araiTH am afa asirta fii3 aa %ia. wiai I 

Cf* 

anr avaiT aaaiT a1<1 fiwaii fiaaii fiaaii aia v:Ta faaK ami wiawr 

aiaaiT aiWT aiawi. 

fi Ta# art at:Ta fiiaaT f^r ariai fi^aiT aiaai 
faaavffa aai am firtfaar am fatfal ii ^ ii 
aari aaira aia amta aiai wiai <a taaft aiafl aiaa ^ta aia. 
aT#l aaar affar aaa ai^ at via aai atia aiai^ aft^a aria aia. 

aToJ farft tfa aiaiart aiafa^ aai aia^ aiaat arrta. aia i 
taa aiaiat arai araai aiaai waiaTsraTaiaaaff aaTtaiaaTaiaaTifaTt 
aiarai. 

aaita) arfl wiaar wiaari atift wmai ala aia a^ aa tim faafaa tia 

fflaf^a II a II 

anrfl aaal aiaia a^ ataia a^ ataia aNt aai tifl^ aaai^ 
<a«Pfa. 

ftnflaa aanff atwia ai’^fa ^ ai^ anr anr aai ^ aitaaPl waiflar 

aaa. 

ariaiaraa aaia aafa ara ftaafa aWt ait^ ^ja aai wita i 

anarai^ ait^ atalai atalai arttat at^^. 
aiaarfi ^la fatalai fartalai ^lafatala. 
arai^lfi aau) atifla ataia aa^ atifla. 

aantia a^ 3m aaavff ^ aaavff a# ar^ a<1a^Ttra ^traai tifa^. 

fiia aita f^aTi%aawat«»%a^ atwiiaT^ a<1ay ti^ ^ ^aai t ifai 1 8 1 
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Liberal Translation of the foregoing Murathee Song. 

In woe I sing that evil times 
Have stooped on Kolhapoor; 

The days for trick and cheaterie 
Are gone for evermore ! 

And bankers will not lend their cash 
At simple six per cent. ; 

So how can luckless wights exist 
Who live beyond their rent? 

The pleasures of the trade are gone, 

And people loudly say 

That Kolhapoor will soon become 
As moral as Bombay ! 

The child can now attend a shop, 

Whilst men of cunning sit 

Bewailing talents unemployed. 

And useless stores of wit ! 

Hark to the groans from dealer wrung 
In dismal dark despair ; 

A standard measure is enforced, 

And weights must now be fair ! 

No longer can the wax be used. 

Or stones to weigh the grain ; 

And purchasers must have their worth. 

Or else they sure complain ! 

The village youth, arrayed with clubs. 

Now meet at evening close. 

And spend the night in watch and ward, 

Instead of sweet repose ! 

The tanks, and wells, and garden fields, 

Arc entered in a book ; 

Accounts are kept of ruined walls, 

Of every jungle nook ! 

And all lament that joy is flown. 

And money very rare ; 

And whilst the stomach is not full. 

The back is getting bare ! 

Our Chiefs are smarting under press 
Of penalties and pains. 

For British rule enthralls the land— 

Her flag waves o’er the plains ! 
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Her coin is current in the mart, 
Displaying to the eye 

A human head, without the trunk. 

Cut deeply in the die ! 

The goldsmith now may leave his craft — 
No touch-stone is required; 

And skill to test the silver ore 
No longer is desired ! 

Traders and dealers now must work 
To earn their daily bread. 

And quit the life of luxury 
Which formerly they led ! 

For having conquered half the world. 

The English now come here. 

And none live happy under them— 

Their rule is one of fear ! 

And mortals suffer hungry pangs : 

Alas for Kolhapoor I 

The days for tricks and trickery 
Are gone for evermore ! 

But listen to my words inspired 
A greater change will come. 

When twelve score years and seven days 
Have come and passed and gone : 

The Dorlee will be made of wood. 

And leather pass for gold ; 

For riches will have passed away, 

As the tale of things of old ! 

For the end of all must come at last. 

And the well at length run dry ; 

And when the money dies away 
All men will starve and die ! 

i?^T «rf5f II 

ufNr ^ B 

n 

ttSI’ b 

n 

irmnrair mm i 
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JUTfliftlNfT w^rPgwtN I 
^f{9»TWPflf ^nftr nmtft §€l ^i»if i 

»wrT% jsrT^ u *i^t i 

\ I WT^T ^ P« 3TTi I 

tth jrw<j?fl artjft affjT fsr^^ n1 i 
^ft^or «T>ff Bwmm #T i 

irni^ arrftr Bt5?ini5ft ^ i 

ifl^l ft’JITB fw % I . 

«rf^#r Tuifirftr^T fiiBtlf t 
Tyjnufn I 

C\ 

rft ^'SJflTT sr<1 TW% n 

^ ^I»IT^ ail> I «PItT O H ^ 

Bf<tB 5ft^ BifaBll ^HIT% I 

^ Jt^ ^ BBW afBTW I 

^ ^IBiPlBTOft Ht I 

?wfirtT sreBBifor WBmaiFif^Ssft ^«fl p 
jrShf ^ «rT f^f*rf^$BT ar^sfl i 

?nt P U'SffT I 

H p BwrifiWf ^ p 

^KW? R 

^B-«ft^T^T:«TirB^^TJrTft3T^5h p 
JTT^ m p 

ir«0rT I 

3IT» M trwm P 

^ranT ^tPc «ijft ar^Tftifir 
^ flTfinft ^KTux: «wf?. 

ftnft ^5 BTft^ p ^ p 9 I 

W BIB Krsflf ?(ft‘ Blfil ^^TBT P 

anwBrqBJrT^%f^B^^»r^«rTBT p 
^fii BT^fir ftnfl ^aiftr ^lurfir inr i 

B*r BTSifl ’B'flT’TTBT R 

’n^B^arcTO B Tt^JT ^nit^BTBT i 
Ptaitu ^fn aprfbrH ^ ^ 'WTBT R 

filfwpT P 

irerw ^TSft I 

iw^ mn: p 
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’ft fWHl 5IW I 

«fw ^w?i wsrr^ I «TOT I n I 

afT^ i^. 

^T^T nMmsr w*it 

^fgwtJT aTTSI'^ $«K»fl«*I ’»T«n^ fltfln aisr WT«T. 

W3^T 

«iJi^^T ai^T^Tt sr^ sfN?r srnff It^jt W. 

^ w. 

^T^r fl^r^Tsr wT f^»?T juft ^t9ir 3 tt% ®ffjwfT. 
atfORT^ ^ i^ anr t’Jrr. 

iii’jT ^ ^n»ff « f^a»ff wr aTi% ^ ^rjur jiFr^nff a»fl 'i^atr. 
aT^'’CT'5«f ^rWt %i^ ^acoftatT. 

»lii3 araTK «innT%w^ ii ^ ii 

^B^jroai ’q1w»rT atw ^^trar- 
»imf arefl f^ajit 

^ PBt^. 

»ft »ti aTJTJtit ^ ^i?rm at<^ ’^rar 

ar^ w 'TT^nrf ma ^at 

f«i3i ^ ^rfl axifl »iTfl jfii^ ^faar 

^Tfl ar^TJTt spr^iaiT^^ arrei^ 3^^. 

ai^ atat atHt Jwatff aa*fl ir^ ai?fl ataara^a’ 

5iifl aTfa% afaata a^ aa^. 

f^»iaaaaaTata«aftai<ta5ja1aT^3^a'laaToy n ^ r 
aaa R araT* ii ^ ii 

^a ^ arma aaraaiT^ aiai^ afitaata. 

^Tai% aaR^or ^ faa a<1^. 

aifl aaar ^«ifl ji’a^ ^taa 'va^ aiai aia af^'a. 

aai^ afatfra a^vta. 

ataaifl aax^ aT% ar^’ aiat a^x: aar ajtft af^a'^a^- 
aaaxft aiaara a^ aaa'ala. 

anxsa anftr aiaiatata g^ aia^a araxfl aatrar aiaiat ai^. 
faaw wss anxaala. 

arxift ^xft f^xxfl aara aata ifaxfafl ar^ ai% aa^a r ^ r 
■ ga^ R axaxo r ^ r 

aiax aiaxa ax^aaxa aax^: axaxaxata aaxa anar aa anfa ax<^. 

aaa^ arr^t arv^t Jx<f axfl. 

axT axi ^ aixxft »aaxa«xfaxfl axaaxfWl. 

axxftaaaanfiiftaaaain^xfaa^aaxat. * 

air atT a^P^ araxa aafa% aia arra% aift ^x<t. 

wnsi x^axTfl aa^ aix^ axax^O. 
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wi wX vft g ^sr^ m<t. 

wsr ijvr wfl. 

ihfW^ WiT^ JTim »raT »?ii »n^ ^T5i»c ^ToJ. 

I # I ^nir^w«T^msr^»im^T^^sssr«iT^tca g « i 

» 

Free Translation of the above Murathee Ode, composed by a Muratlia. 

Who has not heard of Kolhapoor, the city bright and fair, ' 

And Rnjamundul’s pleasant fields, producing crops so rare ? 

For Shiva, when he made the gift, proclaimed in thundering tone — 

That twenty-seven potent kings should sit upon the throne ! 

' There long live Baba Saheb Maharaj, 

II is brother Cheenia too ; 

For princely are their beauteous forms/ 

Their hearts are mild and true ! 

Her battlemented walls enclose the great Bhowanee’s shrine. 

And, circling round her massive towers, the sprigs of wealth entwine ; 

For precious as the golden soil of holy Lunka’s grove — 

The Goddess Ambabaefe endowed this city of her love ! 

Bright as the glorious glowing moon the brother princes stand. 

Like Low and Koosh, these men of war, unrivalled in the land ; 

And as the teeming mine yields forth the costly ore, 

From truthful hearts of honest worth the streams of virtue pour ! 

Here pleasant groves and mango topes, with foliage dark and deep, 

Woo the faint traveller to enjoy a soft refreshing sleep ; 

The pangs of hunger and of thirst are speedily forgot 
By all who rest amid the shade of this enchanting spot ! 

Translation of the foregoing Murathee Poem, composed by Josee Rao. 

O man ! go speedily to that comfort-giving city of Kurvveer (Kolhapoor), 
whose glory puts the seven cities (1) and Bhudrika (2) Shram to shame. 
There Jugdumba (3) the fourth principle, which produced the three princi- 
ples (4), gracefully shines. 

To pay obeisance to whom always come believing kings and men. 

(1) The seven cities alluded to are Ayodhia (Oude), Muthoora^ Maya (Ilurdwar), Benares, 
Kanchee (a city in the Carnatic), Aojein, and Dwarka. These are considered very sacred 
places amongst the Hindoos. 

(2) This is a jungle situated on the Himalaya mountains, called after the trees of 
Budree (or Jujube tree), abounding there. It is supposed to have been a resort of ancient 
gods and sages. 

(3) The Mother of the Universe, a name of Maha Luxoomce. 

(4) The three principles here alluded to are Bramha, Vishnoo, and Shiva, or the creating, 
preserving, and destroying principles. Bramha, Vishnoo, and Shiva are said to have been 
produced from Maha Luxoomee. 
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Whom Vidhi (5), Shumbhoo^ Vishnoo, and sages praise, and who gratifies the 
the desires of all. 

Whose hands with Guda (6), Khet (7), Matuling (8), and drinking vessel, 
are ornamented (9). 

Whose very sight destroys the six enemies of her votaries (10). 

Whose head with the figures of a Yonee, a Ling (11), and a serpent is adorned. 
Opposite to whom sitteth Vighnadhiputee (12), whom all the poets invoke. 
On whose (goddess’) north are Munkurnika (13), and gold-coraplexioned 
Mahakalee. 

On whose south are Surusvvutec and Marootee, who in the performance of 
religious ceremonies is regular. 

Around whom are Kashi, Wishweshwur, and other gods : all these should be 
worshipped. 

On the east of this city are Oojwul Amba (14) and Triumboolee. 

And the Kotetirth, Gunputee, and the pure flowing Juyuntee (15). 

On the south exist Gokool (16), Yumoona (17), and Kcushnunath (18). 

And the river Gomtee and Katyanee, whose miraculous powers grant the 
requests of those who look up to them with a wishful eye. 

On the west is the Runkala Tank, which the Ocean itself cannot match. 

•And the Vishaltirth (19), and Sidh Butook, and Shiva, who save mankind. 

On the north shines Kedar (20), on the peak of the mountain of jewels. 

And at Wudunga resides Mahadeo and Parwutee in their proper persons. 

And flows the river Punchgunga, possessed of powers of washing away the 
sins of mankind. 

(5) A name of Bramha. 

(6) Macc (weapon). (7) Shield. (8) The fruit of Citrus mcdica. 

(9) The goddess has four hands, in each of which she hold these things. 

(10) The six passions, viz. Kam (lust), Krodh (anger), Lobh (avarice), Moha, (allure- 
ment), Mud (pride), and Mutsur (Envy). 

(11) Modesty forbids me to translate these words, but as the figures representing them 
are visible on the head, Sanscrit words mentioned in the poem have been retained. 

(12) Vighna (difficulties), Putee (master), remover or master of difficulties. It is a name 
of Gunputee or Gunesh. 

(13) The name of the reservoir of water to be found in the temple of Ambabaee. 

(14) The goddesses commonly called Oojlaee and Temblace. 

(15) Commonly called Jeeteecha Odha. 

(16) Commonly called Gokul Scergaon. 

(17) The name of the brook near Gokul Seergaon. 

(18) A name of Krishna. 

(19) The Punchgunga at Shignapoor. 

(20) Commonly called Jotceba Mahadeo. 
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Ye niaiikind wash your persons in the sacred Tariik (21), Surva Muyoor (22), 
and Agustee Tirthas (23). 

O Man ! go speedily to the comfort-giving city of Kiirwccr (Kolhapoor), 
whose glory puts the seven cities and Budrikashram to shame. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE. 

During my residence in this country since the year 1847, I have been parti- 
cularly struck with the little variety of disease exhibited, as, with the excep- 
tion of cholera, fever, dysentery, and small-pox, few other forms of disease 
presented themselves to my notice ; and I may be permitted to suggest the 
possibility of the correctness of this observation being apparently contradicted 
by future experience, and that a greater variety of disease will have to he 
described in succeeding reports ; and this arising, not merely from the 
changes which are known to take place in the sanatory condition of many 
localities, when brought under the influence of Britisli rule, but from other 
causes, which I will enumerate. 

In this country of Kolhapoor small-pox and cholera have been hi- 
therto annual and dreaded visitants, and probably swept away in their 
train the weakly and debilitated, and many w'ho were liable to other 
diseases, thus thinning out the population, and leaving few but the healthy 
and robust. 

By the measures introduced by the Political Superintendent, — the widened 
streets, the newly formed drains, the enforced cleanly habits, the improved 
supply of wholesome water, by the influence of vaccination, as evidenced 
by the annexed return, and, may I add, by the introduction of the European 
practice of medicine, — these two terrible diseases no longer devastate the 
country as in times gone by, and, consequently, the opportunity will be afforded 
for the display of those other and divers ills to which the human frame is 
heir, and the attacks of which have hitherto been masked under those of their 
more formidable rivals. 

That this opportunity should be afforded is much to be desired, as with 
the more varied forms of disease we are fortunately more able to cope with 
probability of success. 

The cantonment at this station has been occupied by troops, both European 
and Native, of the Madras and Bombay Presidencies. 

By the annexed return from 1845 to 1850, a very favourable impression must 

(21) These* are parts of the Puncligiiiiga river. Tariik means saving from sin, &c. Surva 
means all — all the sacred waters are comprehended in it. 

(22) Mayoor, a name of the son of Shiva. The water of the Punchgunga river is called 
after Mayoor’s name. 

(23) Agiistec, a sage, who is fabled to have drunk the ocean at one draught. 

94 
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bo produced of the excellence of the climate, and its fitness for Native troops. 
The years 1845 and 1846 were, it is true, distinguished by a considerable 
number of deaths, but considering them as periods when cholera was univer- 
sally fatal, and that the men were harassed by the duties incident upon the 
Avar, and also considering the want of accommodation for the troops, the 
per-centage cannot be looked upon with surprise. 

From that time a gradual and satisfactory improvement has taken place, 
as will be evident from the return ; and although regiments have arrived direct 
from Sind with necessarily debilitated constitutions, the number of deaths 
has annually decreased. 

The same observations will apply to the European troops, among whom 
the number of treated as respects strength must be considered largo, but not 
unusually so, as compared with other stations. 

The very defective accommodation provided for the Europeans in barracks 
and hospitals at this station contributed in a great degree to the production of 
disease, and to this cause I attribute the larger amount of sickness which 
obtained amongst them than with the Native troops; yet still the per-centage 
of mortality cannot be considered as unusually large in comparison with other 
stations. 

The irregular corps of infantry are quartered at the civil station of Bowra, 
about two miles from Kolhapoor. By the accompanying return the ratio of 
mortality will be found exceedingly low, never amounting to one per cent., 
and in 1850 no death occurred. Looking at the number of treated, this may 
occasion some surprise, but is to be explained by the circumstance of one-fifth 
of the admissions being occasioned by guinea-worm, a disagreeable affection, 
which rarely interferes with life. 


General Abstract Return of the Sick of the European Troops of the Madras 
and Bombay ArmieSy stationed at Kolhapoor daring the Six Years 
from 1 845 to 1 850. • 


Years. 

Strength. 

Treated. 

Deaths. 

Ter-ccntage of 
Treated to 
Strength. 

Per-centago of 
Deaths to 
Strcngtli. 

Per-centage of 
Deaths to 
Treated. 

13^1 

1,108 

506 

11 

1 





60 

248 

5 

I 





221 

2.57 

1 

I 

S. 

CO 

-r 

o 

1848 .. 

99 

287 

2 


r 

Cl 


Cl 

1849 .. 

94 

374 

5 





1850 .. 

102 

398 

2 
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General Abstract Return of the Sick of the Native Troops of the Madras and 
Bombay Armies, stationed at Kolhapoor during the Six Years from 1845 
to 1860. 


Years. 

Strength. 

Treated. 

Deaths. 

Pcr-contoge of 
Treated to 
Strength. 

Per-oentage of 
Deaths to 
Strength. 

Per-centage 
Deaths to 
Treated. 

1845 . . 

3,848 

2,318 

. 44 






2,8fil 

3,759 

70 






4,710 

2,4 C2 1 

15 



CO 

Oi 

O 

CO 

I3» 

1,870 

1,501 

10 


r ^ 


CO 

1849 .. 

1,509 

1,053 

11 



O 


1850 .. 

1,001 

064 

6 

1 





Kolhapoor Infantry, 



1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

Strength of the corps . . 

500 ' 

542 

507 

564 

Number of treated. . 

591 

491 

344 

477 

Number of deaths . , 

4 

4 

1 

3 

•• 

Ilatio per cent, of treated to strength . . i 

104-417 

83*210 


84*785 

llatio per cent, of deaths to treated 

0-070 

0-814 



Ratio per cent, of deaths to strength . . 

0-706 

0*738 


•• 


Return showing the Proportion of Admissions into Hospital for Gidnea-worm 
to the Strength of the Corps during the Years 1846 to 1850. 


H Years. 

Strength of each 
Caste. 

Ailini'^sioiih of 
Cases of Oiiinea- 
woriri of eacli 
Casfp. 

Per-centago of 
Admissions of each Caste. 

Purdesees. 

Mussulmans. 

Murathas. 

Purdesees. 

Mussulmans. 

Murathas. 

Purdesees. 

Mussulmans. 

Murathas. 

1810 

23 

63 

334 

2 

12 

37 

8-094 

19*47 

11-77 

1847 

41 

108 

416 

12 

36 

110 

29-268 

33*333 

-26-447 

1848 

69 

112 

303 

3 

15 

47 

4*347 

13*392 

12*947 

1849 

85 

114 

371 

31 

28 

65 

36*470 

24*049 

17-520 

1850 

74 

114 

306 

27 

24 

13 

36-486 

20*52 

17-702 

Total for five years. . 

292 

511 

1850 

75 

115 

272 

25*675 

22-465 

11-702 

Average strength, &c. for year. 

58 

102 

370 








The origin of guinea-worm is involved in mystery, and although I have 
taken some considerable pains in the investigation, I can offer but negative 
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statements with anything like certainty. From the foregoing return it 
will at first sight appear that the Muratha suffered more than the Mussulman 
or high caste Hindoo, but by reference to the column of strength, the con- 
trary will be found to be the case. 

The admissions of Murathas will be found to be not more than one-seventh, 
those of Mussulmans less than one-fifth, whilst those of the Purdesees are 
more than one-fourth. By careful inquiry I found, also, that the cases were 
not confined to any particular age, the prime of life seeming to be the most 
susceptible period, and youth and old age the least. 

A remarkable preference, however, seems to be given to the male sex, not 
one person in a hundred of those attacked being female, although I am not 
aware that this circumstance has before been noticed by any writer. 

It appears certain that the affection spares neither age nor condition, rather 
preferring men of high caste ; and from this we can infer that no peculiarity of 
diet, or constitution, causes the development of this curious animal in the 
human frame. 

By its being invariably found in the external tissues, we are also certain 
that it can have no internal origin, or serious constitutional disturbance 
would be occasioned, and sirch effects are never seen to accompany guinea- 
worm. 

I am disposed to think, from much observation, and its being found almost 
entirely upon those parts of the body upon which water drips upon the person 
when carrying it in vessels from the well, that the germ is at such time depo- 
sited, (the water drying by the influence of the sun and the exercise of the 
person,) and thus finds its way into the pores of the skin. 

The difference in the number of males attacked can thus be accounted for. 
Women almost invariably carry the vessel upon the head, and the drippings are 
caught in a fillet of cloth placed to protect the head from the pressure, and the 
additional vessel sometimes also carried by women is borne upon the hipjiwhcn 
the legs arc protected by the dress usually worn. 

The water then rcarely falls upon the legs of females in this country, as is the 
case generally with men, and women almost invariably wash their persons 
periodically in warm water, which must be considered as protective against the 
deposit of the germ of the animal. 

Another curious fact is also established, viz. that the water-carriers, after any 
length of service, seem to acquire an immunity from the attacks of this 
disease. 

The best treatment I have found to be a poultice of tar, spread on bread, as 
an application in the inflamed stage. This remedy seems to possess a remark- 
able power in diminishing the pain and swelling, and also appears to diminish 
the period which elapses before the discharge of the worm. 

As a means of prevention, I should recommend great attention to cleanliness. 
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and rubbing the person dry after bathing ; also, for reasons previously described, 
I believe that if the wearing of some clothing were made imperative upon 
sepoys, the affection would be in many cases prevented. 

The general health of the Kolhapoor Infantry Regiment, as demonstrated in 
the return, must be considered as remarkably good. 

The following return exhibits the state of health of the prisoners in the 
Kolhapoor Jail since the 3rd June 1848, at which period the building was 
completed ; but until very lately no distinct hospital accommodation could be 
affbrded, and by the confusion incident upon this want of arrangement many 
cases doubtless escaped medical notice : — 



1818. 

1849. 

1850. 

Total number of prisoners 

597 

378 


Total number treated . . 

174 

173 

213 

Total deaths 

G 

4 

5 

Ratio per cent, of treated to strength , . 

29.145 

45.740 

53.250 

Ratio per cent, of deaths to treated 

3.448 

2.310 

1.877 

Ratio per cent, of deaths to strength . . 

1.5 

1.58 

1 . 


By the return, however, it will be observed that a very small number of 
prisoners, as compared with the actual number in confinement, came under 
medical treatment, which speaks well for the healthy state of the Jail. When 
it is borne in mind that persons of advanced age and debilitated constitution 
are not unfrequently admitted into the Jail, the per-centagc of deaths cannot 
be regarded as heavy. 

It is also worthy of notice, that no fatal cases of cholera have occurred in 
tlie Jail, although the city in which it is situated has frequently been visited 
by th(%disease, and that scurvy has never yet shown its appearance within its 
walls. 

A liberal supply of excellent water constantly flowing into a tank in the 
square of the Jail contributes, in my opinion, very materially to the healthy 
condition of its inmates, and their immunity from surrounding disease. 

In addition to. these observations on the return of registered sickness, I will 
offer a few remarks upon some of the more prominent features of disease 
which have been brought to my notice in the city and districts of Kolhapoor, 
and will preface them by stating that in my intercourse with the people I have 
been particularly struck with the unusual degree of ignorance prevailing 
amongst them with regard to the uses of medicines, many of which are pro- 
curable in their bazars, and grown in their country. 

In the hands of their Hakeems, simple intermittent fever is frequently 
attended with fatal results, and they do not even make any attempt to resist 
an attack of cholera. A person seized is immediately surrounded by his 
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weeping relatives, the depressing effect of whose loud lamentations contributes 
to aggravate the disease, and to produce a fatal result. 

In the year 1849 the cholera very remarkably confined itself almost entirely 
to children. The disease not being of a virulent character, the recoveries were 
numerous. Among the cases few were found above the age of puberty, whilst 
in 1860, on the contrary, scarcely a young person was attacked, adults only 
appearing to suffer. 

I will merely suggest as a probable theory to account for this circumstance, 
that in 1 849 the contagion of the mild form of the disease was resisted by the 
adult constitution, although capable of afiecting the young and the feeble, and 
it may be probable that in 1850, the adults only were exposed in their necessary 
occupations to the causes producing the disease. 

Of this we are certain, that in Kolhapoor, cholera is not at the present 
time so rapid in its action, or so uniformly fatal, as in former years. Whe- 
ther this arises from an alteration in the type of the disease, or from a more 
rational system of treatment, is a problem which still remains to be solved. 

The treatment adopted here has been to encourage the patient to swallow 
large draughts of water, which appears to fatigue the stomach, and thus allay 
the vomiting. Warmth is applied to the whole surface of the body, in a 
vigorous manner, not suffering the patient to sleep ; and small doses of calomel 
and opium, and sometimes diffusible stimulants, are given, such as ammonia 
and camphor. An active aperient is given immediately the vomiting and 
purging are stopped, continuing the incessant warmth and rubbing, which, if 
intermitted even for a short time, is liable to be attended with a fatal result. 
Cholera reminds me frequently of cases of poisoning by opium : excitement 
by continual friction and cheerful conversation seems to tend materially to a 
favourable result. 

Civilization, we know, exercises an important influence upon the character 
of many forms of disease, but I am disposed to attribute some portion of 
the change to the abandonment of the ancient system of giving large 
quantities of stimulants and narcotics, and to express my belief, that cholera 
per se, has never slain so many victims as the brandy and the opium ad- 
ministered for its relief. " 

These observations apply necessarily only to treated cases of the disease, 
as in some parts of the districts this frightful malady upholds its former 
fatal character, thus strengthening the opinion that the change alluded to is 
attributable to treatment, and not to alteration of type. 

Cholera is supposed by all classes of Natives to depend upon supernatural 
origin, and, consequently, to be only capable of relief through the same agency. 
In this belief they very naturally neglect the use of any description of 
remedy, when death is the unvarying termination of such seizure. 

Experience has fortunately proved to us that such mortality is not invariably 
consequent upon the attacks of this disease, and that even in its most severe 
form, by judicious treatment, many lives may be preserved. 
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Further intercourse with Europeans is, however, eradicating the Native 
traditions on tliis subject ; and by showing them how care and attention, 
with the use of medicine, is frequently attended with success, we may hope 
to induce them to add exertion in the use of alleviating and curative means 
to the prayers they so uniformly offer up pn these occasions. 

Several cases of dropsy, occurring in young children, have been brought to 
my notice, in consequence of the success which attended an operation for 
tapping, in a child of two years of age. , 

Further experience is not, however, in favour of pursuing this practice ; 
and the best and safest plan appears to be to endeavour to produce absorp- 
tion, which takes place rapidly in a young and growing child. The disease 
seems to be one of weakness, and a liberal diet effectually contributes towards 
recovery. 

In the year 1848 a typhoid species of scarlet fever prevailed in the dis- 
tricts of Bowra and Vishalgur. The colour of the Native renders the 
detection of this disease very difficult, and until ulceration of the throat 
supervened, many unfortunate persons did not even apply for assistance. 
Some of these cases terminated horribly by suffocation, and in others death 
was produced by the ulceration extending to the large vessels of the throat, 
when fatal haemorrhage ensued. 

When medical treatment could be supplied at an early stage, these fearful 
consequences were in many cases prevented by the use of antiinonials and 
bark. 

This peculiar malady (which in its latter stages much resembles a disease 
sometimes very destructive in this country to cattle) appeared to be confined 
to the hilly country, where the fall of rain, as previously alluded to, is 
comparatively severe.* I am disposed to attribute its origin to distress, 
occasioning the people to subsist upon scanty and unwholesome food, at a 
period of the year when they have to contend with cold and moisture. 

This cause of the disease being admitted, the remedial measures will be 
obvious ; and I will merely add, that when the malady cannot be prevented, 
quinine is a very useful ally in its treatment. 

Vaccination. — Up to the year 1848 Kolhapoor suffered severely from the 
ravages of small-pox, natural as well as introduced by inoculation. 

A large proportion of maimed and disfigured objects are to be seen in 
every village throughout the country, and more particularly towards the 
Ghauts, where the disease appeared to exist in a more virulent form than 
elsewhere. 

After long and persevering efforts, the bulk of the people have been at 
length persuaded of the milder effects of vaccination, and several of the feu- 
datory chiefs have agreed to support a small establishment for the in- 
troduction of the ameliorating system. 

The employment under my superintendence of additional Native vaccinators 
in the districts of Kolhapoor has lately been sanctioned by Government. 
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This will enable me to receive earlier and more accurate accounts of the out- 
break of such diseases as I have just described ; and I confidently anticipate 
that the supply of medicine and advice which I shall thus be enabled to 
distribute will not only tend to ameliorate the condition of the people, but 
dispose them to offer less resistance to the system of vaccination now about to 
be more extensively introduced into the territory. 

The following statement shows the result of the labours of these vacci- 
nators, which are exerted under the immediate superintendence of the Civil 
Surgeon : — 


Years. 

Number of Persons 
vaccinated. 

* Remarks. 

In 1847 .. 

20 ;) 

Average cost of iiidividiial case in England frotn 

In 1848 .. 

896 

1 ^. to 1 «. 8 ^/. Average of individual case in 

In 1849 .. 

1,408 

Kolhapoor from 4^ annas ( 64 1 /.) to 5 annas 

In 1 S50 . . 

2,680 

(7id.). 

In 1851 .. 

2,600 


In 1852 .. 

6,115 


Total. . 

13,904 



Perhaps the most striking peculiarity observable with reference to the 
people of this portion of the Southern Muratlia Country is their excessive 
liability to diseases of the skin ; and this tendency is also exhibited among 
European residents, as depression of the vital energies, whether constitutional 
or climatic, is frequently accompanied by affections of the epidermis, not 
usually met with among the same classes in Europe, ^ 

These diseases are not frequently severe in character, nor, generally speaking, 
difficult of removal by ordinary medical treatment, but are liable to such 
constant return as to lead the unfortunate sufferer to suppose himself labour- 
ing under some incurable malady. 

The forms most usually seen are those termed vesicular, and classified under 
the names eczema and scabies, or in familiar language known as “ baker's 
itch,” “ grocer’s itch,” &c. ; also a variety so closely resembling the common 
itch of the north (psora,) that it is often difficult to pronounce, upon a first 
inspection, as to the true nature of the complaint. 

This last named disease differs principally from the European form in its 
not being easily communicated by contact, but seems to be self-productive, 
and idiosyncratic to the population. 

The Natives attribute the origin of such affections of the skin to their diet, 
inducing irregularity in the action of the bowels ; and I am disposed to coincide 
in this opinion, as I am aware that individuals who for any considerable time 
(even in a European climate) exist upon grain, or any other food containing a 
scanty supply of nourishment, are prone to affections of a similar nature. 
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The only remedy likely to benefit the mass of the people will be found in the 
extension of the means of education, which, by enlarv:ing the rniiid, will in time 
induce them to throw off the trammels of cast^, ^ind dispose them to partake of 
that food, which the carnivorous formation of the human teeth so evidently 
points out as designed for the consumption, and necessary to the well-being 
of man. 

Europeans, also, when suffering from these affcction^i of skin, and 
labouring under climatic and other depres - jg causes, seem to derive more 
benefit from alt/'ration and improvement in diet! imd au M^iioii to th^ aliiuoot- 
ary system, than by tlie use of local remedial aj'nl.cntions. 

In fevers of both remittent and interiuiltcnt form, w hether of bilious or 
malarious origin, the Natives of this country pursue hjit one uede^^iating mode 
of treatment ; as they labour under the erroneous iin, m “ion that some evil \vi:»d 
has been the fans et orhjo maH^ they invariai K con*, s Iha vicL‘n:i of fever in a 
dose, and dark room; he is starved for four-Ui.a- Iv. c: .ty lioins, and aperient 
medicine is adtninislercd. 

They are also acquainted with the benefioi .1 r«c(lt i if oitt. r medicine^. su:h 
as l)ark, which, if judiciously employed, \ v id .. vvell-kno vvn u v uraiive 
innuence in this class of diseases; hut they giv* ( . sc lemedic »!\ii ’ng the 
accession of fever, without discrimination, or any attempt .it examination 
whether some local aHcction of the head or other o.^an would render such 
mediduo hurtful or even dangerous. 

As may naturally be su|)posed, under sti h treatment ninny vaknih^'Mives 
are anmially saeriliced ; local congestions of the biain, liver, or lungs, 
frequently accompanying attacks of fever, retnnin undetected and rnrdieved ; 
and the patient, if fortunate enough to survive, frequently retains th ough life 
a permanently disordered system. 

Those who have had opportunities of vvatcliing the acti'^n of medicine niiou 
the Natives of India must necessarily become aware that tliey arc equally 
susceptible of benefit from medical treatment as ourselves, and that light, 
cleanliness, and pure air are as necessary for tlieir recovery from sickness. 

These views, however, are diametrically opposed to the o|)inions in which this 
priest-ridden people are educated, and until they become emauc'pated from this 
thraldom, a common attack of fever can never be otherwise than a very 
formidable and dangerous enemy. 

EDUCATION. 

During the latter troubled state of Kolhapoor society, when the 
influence of the village system existed in its origin:d purity, when the village 
dispute was settled vird twee by the Patel and rhe Punchayet, when a free 
career was only open in the struggles of war and rapine, and when her isolated 
situation and constant fighting shut out even the late innovation in foreign parts, 
the simple knowledge of the father was considered as ample for the child, 

35 
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education was neither thought of^ nor attended to, by the mass of the people, 
and the few exceptions acquired the rudiments of learning merely to secure a 
scanty means of maintenance. 

On the introduction of British managenent the grossest ignorance pervaded 
all classes : few of the Sirdars could sign their names, and many of the Govern- 
ment scribes were unable to compose and indite a common letter. 

In the midst, however, of this general ignorance, a few seminaries were 
preserved among the Bramins, where a glimmering of knowledge was to be 
obtained, but the exclusive nature of the rendered instruction precluded the 
possibility of any general ameliorating influence being exercised over the mass, 
more especially as the liigher branches of learning, with the exception of 
astrology, consisted in an initiation into the system of the Hindoo religion, 
and instruction in the licentious history of the Hindoo gods. 

Throughout the entire principality, containing 446,156 inhabitants, a portion 
of only 400 was returned as being under tuition. Since the restoration of 
general tranquillity to the country, the prospects of education have assumed a 
more favourable aspect : the Government have provided a certain share to the 
public stock, and numerous private schools have been opened on speculation in 
all the large towns and villages. Still the elements of knowledge received in 
these establishments are sought after, rather as being more immediately requisite 
for the common concerns of life, than as the means of developing the mental 
powers. The course of instruction consists in a tolerable knowledge of reading 
and writing Murathee in the Balbodh and Modee characters, and of practical 
arithmetic, and on the attainment of this modicum of proficiency, the pupil is 
considered to have finished his education, and to be prepared for the active 
business of life. 

The acquirements of the masters conducting these schools, who, in many 
instances, have not received a systematic education, are extremely limited, 
and do not embrace any of the higher branches of science or literature. 
They are generally Bramins, and their emoluments, which rarely exceed 
Rs. 4J per mensem, are dependent on periodical presents of money and 
grain, and on the monthly fee taken from the boys, which varies from 2 to 
8 annas. 

With the exception of Bhoodurgur, Bowra, and Vishalgur, adjoining the 
Ghauts, and containing a wild race, the private schools are equally distributed 
throughout the country, their aggregate numbei; being 122, and affording 
instruction to 1,828 scholars, which number would give an average of only 15 
boys to each school, and who may be arranged as follows with regard to 


caste : — 

Bramins .. •• •• •• •. .. 491 

Shenvees • • • . • • • • . . • • 33 

Purbhoos . . , . . . . . , , , . 7 

Goluks .. .. 2 

Panarees 8 
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Goozurs 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

14 

Waneea 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

.. 277 

Jains • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.. 249 

Sonars 

• • 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

68 

Simpees 

• e 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

.. 112 

Kasars 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

.. 15 

Shoodras 

• « 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

.. 468 

Jingurs 


• • 

• • 

■ • 

6 

Mahomedans 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

Total.. 

88 

.. 1,828 


Altogether, the education given in the private schools is very meagre, and 
little calculated to enlarge the mental faculties — indeed, the value of an educa- 
tion is still to be learned ; but measures are being gradually introduced to 
diffuse knowledge over the face of society, and to advance the condition of 
moral and intellectual happiness. 

Besides one English and one Murathee school in the capital. Government 
institutions have been established at each of the principal towns of the eight 
districts. They are periodically visited by an inspector, and the surveillance is 
entrusted to the master of the English school at Kolhapoor. A tuition fee of 
1 anna is exacted in these vernacular schools, and in the English seminary the 
fee varies from 8 annas to \ rupee, according to the circumstances of the parents 
and guardians of the pupils. 


List 




District Schools. 

2-2- 



Total. . 

liapoor English School . 
hapoor Vernacular ditto. 
'’Punala 

Kagul . 

Bowra 

Sliemle 

Gur Ingluz .. 
Bhoodurgur . . 

Alte 

^Mulkapoor 

Stations of the Schools. 



L . — 




£ 

Bramins. ^ 

o 

c 

Casto. 

i 

2 

- .5 

1 1 c, 1 ' 1 ; 1 : 1 11 ^ 

Pay. 

i 


K *7 i- ^ ^ cz; - 

liicii.jin. 



C/C ' IC 

l*iii 


-- 

M. - - to* ^ ' 

Sh. « 



" ■ - - 



11 

c;:_, .o 

v. — ■ - ~ 

V..uf 

1 lllL'-wt, 

! 

• 


^ 

. 



V- ■ V 11 a- e. 

MUIrllll 


1 

^ * ►— .— 1— 

{Snupi'c. 

! 


-■ : u- 

Taller. 

i 

— 

- • .4- • • 

Jain. 

1 1 


• • • • — 

f*aii,ue(*. 



• • • 

U. 



• • • W 4: 






ItHJpff *t. 

•~T 

— 

- 

K»MMnl)liar. 



. 

P.Mf. f 


' Cc 

• • • • - 

K.i'ar. 


zr 

» k-. ■ ^ 

J ilium-. 


lO 

lx'. • • 

Kol(>(>. 



1C — ’ • 

Jiinoum. 


Ca‘ 

■ • • CC 

Gooznr. 

i 

iZ. 

• • rc • • • • 

Sonliil-. 


__N- 

■ • — ... 

(iOnh \ eo. 


— 

• • • — 

Klialki‘ 0 . 


K' 

1 • ►- 

Ko« 


?. 

Ci 

cr. cc 11 a KJ — cc J- i7> VI 
GC « If VI o O «0 

Totfil in fjidi 
^c-; - '1. 


Ijiforatnve,Hiht<)ry of Eiicl.tnd, and 
Muruthro Qeo(;id]ili}, Giuiniiior, 
Gvuinctr} , Arillimetic, und Algtdna. 

S Indies. 
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List of Government Schools in the ILolhrqwor Terri tory. 
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Out of the 336 boys attending the eight district Government schools, 180 
are Rramins, and this condition would evince the backwardness of the other 
castes to avail themselves of the means of instruction afforded by Braminical 
teachers, as in the other schools this great difference is not so apivarent. 

Measures, however, arejn progress, to make the educational establishment 
equally beneficial to the population at large, by the entertainment of |)opular 
teachers, the formation of school and local committees, and by granting 
diplomas of acquirement to entitle the recipient to Government service. 

At present the return altogether exhibits an indifferent result in the number 
of boys, which nnml)er, though an increase of six-fold during the last 

eight years, would only form one-ninetcenth of the total number of male 
children in the State. 

Kolhapoor in ancient days was held in high repute for the learning of her 
Pundits, but amidst the desolations occasioned hy continued war, the spirit 
of the times proved unfuvomMi)lo to the votaries of learning, and whilst in 
other poitions of the country science was lighting up the ancient obscurity, its 
complete isolation tended to enwrap this little State in comparative darkness. 

J".cli|)ses are, however, still calculated, and almanacs are piililished, and the 
follouing list contains the names of 104 original works winch have been con- 
tributed by the learned men of Kolhapoor : — 

List of ITur/is written in Sanscrit and Pracrit, 


V* 

C 

Names of the Works. 

C 



By Raojke Josee 
Rao. 




Sanscrit. 

• 


1 

Gnnesli Stotru 

9 

1817 

o 

Gunpntee Ung Stootee. 

12 

1823 


Ditto Manus Pooja.] 


1823 

1 

4 

l)i:to Cbando Mala 

42 

1827 

5 

Ditto Sejartoc 

10 

1828 

6 

Ditto Chee Kankiid 
Artec. 

10 

1828 

7 

Ditto Chd Upradh 
Stotru. 

4 

i 1828 

8 

Ditto Che Bliujun. 

21 

1829 

9 

Gunesli Chumpoo 

12:3 

1 1820 

10 

Ditto Pud . . 

4 

1823 


Explanation. 


V panegyric on the god Gnnesh or Gun- 
putec. 

Ditto on tlie different members of Gim- 

I pntee. 

McMital devotion, or abstract contompla- 

1 tiou of Gunpntee. 

A poetical work on Gunputce. 

A panegyric on Gnn pntee, to be recited 
on the occasion of his going to bed. 

Ditto ditto ditto getting up in the 
morning. 

Ditto ditto, and a declaration of one's 
faults. 

Adoration of Gunpntee. 

A w^ork on Gunpntee, partly poetical and 
partly prosaic. 

A poetical piece in honour of Gunputee. 


* Namely 1828 in private schools, and 466 in the Government schools. — ^Vide paecs 
194, 196, and 196. 
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te 

o 

Names of the Works. 

^ % 

O 43 

Written 
A. D. 

Explanation. 

11 

Gunesh Sphoot Shloke. 

21 

1824 

Detached pieces about Gunputee. 

12 

Gunputee Chia Artya . 

8 

1821 


Panegyrics on Gunputee. 

13 

Jugilumba Ung Stootee. 

46 

1823 

Ditto on the different members of 






the goddess Jugdumba. 

14 

JngdumbaAlunkar Mala 

67 

1841 


A figurative work on Jugdumba or Am- 






babaee of Kolhapoor. 

15 

Kiirweeravureel Shamla- 

3,000 

1826 

A poetical work on Kurweer (a play). 


bban. 





]6 

Chund Sar 

65 

1818 

The outlines of Sanscrit prosody. 

17 

Ahinkar Sar . . 

. , 

1818 

Ditto of the figures of speech. 

18 

A poetical work on Shi- 

3 

chap- 

1843 




vajee the Great. 

ters. 




19 

Wurgrasbeecbe Mool 

7 

1843 


A work on mathematical astronomy. 


Kadhirniache Sada- 






burn Sootre. 





20 

Kooudawurcel Grunth. . 

• • 



Rules for the performance of certain re- 






ligious rites. 

21 

Nurseo Suruswutee 

8 

1823 

Poetical pieces on Nursoba’s Wadee. 


Ushtuk. 





22 

Chcetarabur Ushtuk . . 

8 



Ditto on Cheetambur Dixit, a celebrated 






religious personage, who is said to have 






flourished at Moorgoor, in the Southern 






Mahratta Country, about 40 years 

23 

Gunga Ushtuk 

8 



ago. 

Ditto on the Ganges. 

24 

Maha Maryashtuk 

8 

• 


Ditto on the goddess of cholera. 

25 

Puiichayutun Ushtuk . . 

8 

• 


Ditto on the five deities, Shiva, Vishnoo, 






the Sun, Gunputee, and Devee. 

26 

A poetical piece on Nur- 





An incarnation of Visluioo, 

27 

sco. 

Ditto Shiva 






28 

Ditto Gunga 





The Ganges. 

29 

Ditto Ainbahaec . . 


C9 




30 

Ditto Suruswutee . . 


.2 


•Goddess of arts. 

31 

Ditto Bharut 





A great sacred epic poem of the Hindoos. 

32 

Ditto Venktesh . . 



00 


The celebrated Geeree Venkoba, in the 




CO 



Madras Presidency. 

33 

Ditto Marootee 






34 

Ditto Purichayiitun. 


0 

-r 



Vide No. 25. 

35 

Ditto Shunkuracha- 





The original Swamec, said to have flou- 


rya. 





risked 1 1 00 years ago. 

36 

Nadee Wulu Yuntru . . 

46 

1842 


A work on astrology. 

37 

Vyshnuwu Ekadushce 

G 

1844 

Rules for finding the date of the fast 


Neermuga. 




Ekadushee, observed by most Hindoos 






every fortnight. 


Pracrit. 





38 

A poetical work on Gun- 

1,500 

1828 


In the Arya metre. 


putee. 





39 

Ditto on a Pooranic 

207 

1825 


Ditto ditto. 


king named 






Soodtaunwa. 
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Names of the Works. 

No. of 
Disticlis. 

Written 

A. D. 

Explanation. 

40 

Seeta Swuyunwur Arya,! 

9 

1823 

On the choosing of a husband by Secta, 
the wife of Rama. 

41 

Duttatruya Junmiikal 
Arya. 

37 

1831 

Duttatruya was an incarnation ofVishnoo. 

42 

Ditto do. Shloke. 

• 2.5 

1847 

In the Shloke metre. 

43 

Ary as about Damajec 
Punt. 

75 

1841 

A celebrated religions personage ; he flou- 
rished about 1 25 years ago, in the reign 
of the Emperor Bcdcr. 

44 

Ditto Cbundraiigud, a 
Pooranic king. 

78 

1845 

45 

Ditto King Gopec- 
chund. 

By Baba Maharaj. 

Sanscrit, 

282 

1827 


1 

One thousand names of 
Rama. 

300 

1813 


2 

A work on Prosody . . 

75i 

1825 


3 

Prateeshakhya Jotsna . . 

500 

1817 

A commentary on certain rules for the 
study of the Vedas. 

4 

Ashta Khshuree Bueet 
Piireebhasha. 

• • 


A glossary on the Vedas. 

5 

Koondendoo . . 

Pracrit, 


1809 

Rules for the performanee of certain re- 
ligious cerenionics. 

6 

The Geeta in the Ab- 
hang metre. 

•• 



7 

Ashta Wukru Sumush- 
lokee. 

By Nana Maharaj. 

Sanscrit, 



A panegyric on the deity. 

1 

Shrowtanteel Duxeen 
Dwar Neernuya. 

By Bapoo Maharaj. 

Sanscrit, \ 



Rules for the performance of certain Vedan 
ceremonies. 

1 

Biography of Seedesh- 
wur Maharaj. 

By Raojee Mahar^ 
Sanscrit, 


1828 

The grandfather of Raojee Maharaj, and 
the Gooroo or spiritual guide of the 
royal family of Kolhapoor. 

1 

Bhurut Chumpoo Teeka 


1849 

A commentary on the play Bhurut 
Chumpoo. 
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an 

C 

Numos of the Works. 

O rS 

Written 

A. D. 

Explanation. 

1 

By Dajf.eba Josee 
Rao. 

Sanscrit, 

Chetovcenod . . 

1,600 

1823 

1 

[ 

Iau account of the religious institutions 

2 

Clicctanimd 

4,300 

1826 

j and temples to be met with while going 
' from Kolhapoor to Benares. 

An aeconnt of some of the principal gods 

3 

Mod Ilk Yumnk Yootaryn 


1828 

i of the Hindoos. 

’A panegyric on Giinpntee. 

4 

Rariieshwur Yatra 

1,000 

1828 

An account of the religious institutions 

5 

Luxlniia Liuikar 

17:') 

1829 

j and tem))les to he met with wiiile go- 
j ing from Kolhapoor to Rameshwur. 

On li\e goddess Ainhabaee. 

6 

Luxmcc Wunmn 

150 

I8;{0 

Ditto ditto. 

7 

Kartcek Svvnmee Yatra. 

850 

1830 

|An aeeonnt of the religious institutions. 

8 

cV. panegyric on Gun- 

90()j 

1832 

; v\:e. to he met with while going from 

Kolhapoor to Ivaileel; Swiiinee. 

9 

piitee. 

An account of tlic Gocl^ 

5( 



10 

round about Anil)al)ac‘o. 
A work on the Figures of 

700 

1825 


11 

Speech. 

Joteeling A'atra 

675 

839 

•An account ttf the rolifrious institutions, 

12 

Veesbwa Goonadur&h 

5,00(. 

1842 

&c. to ho mot with while going to cer- 
tain pa^j:o(las of Slii\a. 

V eoininentary on a certain play. 

13 

U 

Teeka. 

Vryas on Arnbabace 
Gokuru Yatra . , 

22: 

1812 

An account of tlio religious institutions 

15 

Gsht Venayek ATatra . . 

2,00( 

1840 

to bo met with while going from Kol- 
haptior to (?okurn. 

Ditto ditto from Kolhapoor totlio loni- 

IG 

V panegyric on the dif- 


1814 

ples of the prineijnil eight (iunputees. 

17 

ferent members of 
Ainbaliaec. 

A commentary on the 

10,000 

1850 


18 

19 

Kurweer Muhatmya. 
Mental Devotion of Am- 
babaee. 

Boodheebiil Kavya 


The powers of the intellect (a play). 

20 

Rules for finding good 

, , 


21 

and bad omens. 
Yogcctieedusha. . 


. , 

An astrological work. 

22 

Pracrit, 

Kurweer Muhatmya . . 

8,000 


• 

23 

Mullarec ditto 

386 

1843 

An account of the god Mullarce (Khun- 





doba) at Jejooree. 
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til 

O 

Names of the Works. 

m 

Written 
A. D. 

Explanation. 

24 

Karteok Muliatmya . . 

79 

1839 

Account of the god Mullaree (Khundoba) 
at Karteek. 

25 

Galow Aklivan. . 

87 

1833 

An account of a llishee by name Galow. 

26 

A panejiijyric on the Deity 

.10 

18;{0 

27 

Vcerbhudra Muhatmya 
ill the Arya metre. 

456| 

1828 

An account of the god Veerbhudra. There 
is a temple at Khedrapoor dedicated 
to this god. 

28 

On the birth of Seeta . . 

44 

1836 

Seeta, the wife of llama. 

2D 

KkaJushce Muhatmya. . 

300 

1 

1812 

The advantages of observing the bi-month- 
ly fast of Ekadushee. 

30 

An account of Soolo- 
chuna. 

100 

1833 

The daughter-in-law of Rawiin, famed for 
her aifection towards her husband. 

31 

Arvas on the marriage of 
Sliiva, with Parwntce. 

125 

1843 


32 

Ditto dispute between 
Mavootee and Bulram. 

DO 

1832 


33 

Vcerbhudru Muhatmya. 

774 

1829 

(In the Vovee metre.) Vide No. 27. 

31 

Aryas on the interview 
lietween Unjunec and 
Kama. 

54 

1835 


35 

Aryas about Chopdayec 
and Joteeba. 

43 

1810 


36 

Ditto on Kristiidan . . 

65 

1 18.33 


37 

Ditto on Aheerawnn 
Muheerawun. 

DD 

1833 

[affection towards her husband. 

3S 

Ditto on Wutsula 

174 

1829 

A Pooranie character, celebrated for her 

3D 

An account of a Poora- 
nic King named Mu- 
yoordlnvuje. 

75 

1831 


40 

Ditto of King Shrccal . 

4D 

1850 


41 

Ditto of tlie Pooranie 
King Cliundrulias. 

134 

1832 

• 

42 

Arvas on Ambaliace , . 

15 


[ploits of Kama. 

43 

TIdbhood Kamayun Arya 

701 

1837 

The great e})ic poern containing the ex- 

44 

An account of Marootee 


. , 


45 

Aryas on Lava and An- 
koosh, the sons of 
Kama. 

By B.vhajee Shree- 

KUNDEY OF BhOODUR- 
GUU. 

Sanscrit. 

331 

1834 


1 

A commentary on figura- 
tive language. 

3,000 

1828 


2 

A commentary on Pro- 
sody. 

400 

1830 


3 

A commentary on the 
Play Boodheebul (pow- 
ers of the intellect). 

200 

1833 


4 

On the figures of speech 

100 

. . 



90 
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With the exception of the Kurweer Muhatmya, which is ascribed to a writer 
of tlie eighteenth century, the extant literature of Kolhapoor is entirely modern, 
and the authors have sprung into existence only since British influence suc- 
ceeded in the year 1812 in allaying the fierce feud and turmoil which during 
the last century had kept the country in a state of utter confusion. The chief 
portibn of these Sanscrit works have been produced within the last thirty 
years, but chiefly on matters of Hindoo religion, and although a biography 
has been compiled of one of the great spiritual directors of the principality, 
and an attempt made at a description of various temples in foreign lands, the 
authors are few, and confined to one or two families, who have never passed 
the confines of the State, and whose natural talents have been in no way 
whatever either fostered or cultivated. 


The following translated essay on the origin of Europeans may serve as a 
specimen of former enlightenment, the document having been produced dur- 
ing his course af examination by one of the Kolhapoor aspirants for a Govern- 
ment situation : — 

Pleased with the. conduct of his followers, the monkeys, while at war 
wdth Rawun, King of Lunka (Ceylon), Rama wished to give them a 
banquet ; but as the monkeys possessed no sense of taste to appreciate 
the feast, he created two lakes, one having power to transform the mon- 
keys, on bathing, into human bcing^^, and the other to restore them to their 
original shapes. 

Eighteen leaders or chiefs of the monkeys, however, after the change, 
objected to their original forms, as they preferred remaining human beings ; 
and to elude Rama’s resentment, they had recourse to Seeta, his wife, who 
left them afloat on the great sea on eighteen Drones (leaves formed into 
round platters,) and gave them her blessing that they should be supreme 
lords of whatever coast they might reach. The descendants of twelve of 
these transformed monkeys are now enjoying great power in the lands they 
respectively reached, and the Drones were formed by them into hats, which 
they now wear on their heads. 

Their names are — 


1 . The Seikhs. 

2. The Masosee. 

3. The Purutkal. 

4. The French. 

5. The Alle. 

6. The Dutch. 


7. The Firungee. 

8. The English. 

9. The Poortakesee. 

10. The Moguls. 

11. The Chinese, and 

12. The Muh Chinese. 


Charitable Institutions not Educational. — ^The necessity of public 
charitable institutions is partially avoided by the Government aid, which was 
formerly very liberally supplied to individual distress in. small grants of land, 
for the loss of life of the working members of the family, and in the reception 
and care of illegitimate children, which were nurtured by the State, and also by 
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Ihc extensive itieas prevailing on private charity, which precluded the departure 
of the beggar from the door without the reception of alms. 

The Dhurmadao and Dewusthan allowances, which have Veen assigned for 
religious and charitable purposes, have now become in Kolhapoor, as in other 
countries, hereditary Wutuns in the family of the original recipients. Kolha- 
poor is celebrated for liberality, notwithstanding her limited means, and the 
annexed statement shows the amount paid for the above purposes. 

Charitable Institutions. — The annual feast called Gosavee Jewun, 
given to Gosavees, Byragees, and other beggars, was established about 135 
years ago by his late Highness Sumbhajee Maharaj, in honour of his favourite 
deity Shiva, and has ever since continued to be attended by crowds of 
mendicants. 

The expenses incurred on the occasion of the feast in 183G amounted to 
lls. 5,655-3-7, and the people who assembled to 1 1,256 souls, 4,000 Gosavees^ 
1,000 Byragees, and 6,256 beggars; and the average amount of annual 
expenses and attendance taken for the last seven years are Rs. 5,839-8-0, and 
14,260 men, consisting of 4,060 Gosavees, 1,668 Byragees, and 8,532 
beggars. 

During the year 1851, howeyer, when the sun entered the constellation of 
Capricorn, the season being held particularly sacred by the Hindoos, large 
crowds (in all 16,520 souls, 4,776 Gosavees, 1,100 Byragees, and 10,644 
beggars) attended, and the expenses incurred amounted to Rs. 8,629-6-1. 

Tlie recipients sit in bands in the great square before the palace. The food 
for the Gosavees is prepared and served out by Hoozrias and other Murathas ; 
ghee only is served out by Braniins. Tlie food for Byragees is prepared and 
served by persons of their own class, and no other persons are allowed to 
interfere in its preparation. 

The Muhunts and N ungas (naked) are attended to by the Raja personally, 
tlie remaining Gosavees, &e. by servitors, and presents are made by the Raja 
personally as follows : — 

Muhuuts, See, from Rs. 2 to Rs. 50 each, with a corresponding proportion 
of Punchas (small Dhotees) and Shelas. 

Gosavees, &c. 1 rupee and a Puncha to each man. 

Eight annas and a Puncha to each woman. 

Four annas and ditto to each child. 

The beggars are granted the following presents : — 

One measure of Khichree (rice and pulse mixed together), weighing about 
Rs. 50, and 4 pice in cash to each person, whether male or female. 

One measure ditto ditto, and 2 or 3 pice to each child. 

The Gosavees, &c. who are granted Rs. 2, receive a Shcla in addition to a 
Puncha. Those who get more than Rs. 2 receive an additional Shela, at the 
rate of one Shela for every Rs. 2. 

38 
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Dhurmsiialas. — On the introduction of British superintendency the build- 
ings usually set apart for the traveller, the merchant, and the mendicant, 
were found to be entirely in ruins. The revenues of the country were not 
sufficient to support the licentious dissipation of the Court, and the 
stranger, unless under the Royal favour, was forced to seek shelter below 
the trees. 

A great change, however, has been already effected : there is hardly a 
village throughout the State which cannot now offer a cover to the passing 
traveller; and in the town of Kolhapoor, besides twenty-two smaller buildings, 
erected at a cost of Rs. 7,000, two large Dhurmshalas have been erected for 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans, at an expense of Rs. 4,000 respectively, and 
chiefly by voluntary subscription, capable of containing 4,000 people. 

Besides the smaller places of resort in each village, there are six travellers’ 
bungalows for European travellers along the line of road to Belgaum and 
the sea coast, and measures are in progress to complete the necessary 
accommodation on all the lines which are at present deficient in accommo- 
dation. 


STATE OF LITIGATION AND CRIME. 

Hereditary land, Wutun and Jageer, and their respective shares, form the 
most fruitful subjects of litigation, with the usual petty dealings among mer- 
chants and money-lenders, together with compensation for damage, and suits 
for maintenance and heirship to service. 

Application for redress was formerly greatly repressed, chiefly from the 
entire absence of any separate court of civil justice, and from the prevailing 
system of bribery and corruption which pervaded the administration, and 
which precluded all appeal from wrong, unless the aggrieved party was well 
supplied with funds. 

Four courts are now instituted for the administration of civil justice — those 
of two Moonsiffs, where cases to an amount of Rs. 6,000 are disposed of, 
that of the Sudur Ameen, who receives cases to an amount of Rs. 10,000, 
and that of the Political Superintendent, who receives suits above that sum, 
together with appeals from all the lower courts. The following return shows 
the number of Civil suits, the amount of property disposed of during the last 
five yeafs, together with the amount of appeals received by the appellate from 


the decisions of the lower courts : — 

Year. 

No. of Suits. 

Amount involved. 



Rs. a. p. 

From 1846 to 1852 

4,360 

8,11,849 7 6 
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Appeals received from the Lower Courts, 


Years. 

No. of Appeals. 

Amount involved. 

# 


R». a. p. 

From lfi46 to 1852.. 

290 

1,25,925 7 7 


The annual expenses of the various establishments are as follows^ together 
with the average annual amount of fees which are received : — 


Names. 

£ 

1 (£ 

I 2 

'3 

ft 

'3 

fl 

‘C 

Karkoons. 

Peons. 

Sundee. 

Annual Cost. 

Amount of Fee 
received. 

Appeal Court 

1 

2 


1 

Rs» a, p. 

Ra. a. p. 
969 0 0 

Sudur Arneen 

1 

5 


9 

4,541 14 8 

3,755 7 1 1 

Mooiisiff . . 

2 

11 


40 

(5,030 12 7 

4,957 12 5 

Nazir . . . , . .# 

•• 

1 

m 

20 

451 11 3 



In money transactions, a greater amount is to be observed generally than 
elsewhere of usurious cupidity. The debtor, after remaining a few years in 
the books of the Sowkar, is hopelessly involved, even according to the terms 
of his own bond, and forgery, false accounts, and lying evidence, are 
frequently resorted to on both sides. 

In cases of Wutun dispute the Mahar and lower castes are the most invete- 
rate, and inclined to litigate, regarding the property which during a course of 
years has become subdivided into very minute portions ; and in cases of ap- 
plication for maintenance, old ladies who have lost their powers of fascination 
and young spendthrift sons are the chief applicants, for, generally speaking, 
the nation is proverbially kind to poor relations, even of very distant kin, and 
the quarrel is seldom commenced by the head of the family. 

Thecivil business is carried on, and decrees are executed in the usual manner, in 
accordance with the spirit of the Bombay Code of Uegulations, by distraint of pro- 
perty, with the exception of houses, and the implements of husbandry and trade. 

Personal restraint, however, has not been introduced for debt, and generally, 
as the transactions occurred under a very different system of rule, attention in 
all settlements is paid to the previous custom and usage of the country. 

Private arbitration is encouraged in every possible manner ; the courts which 
have been established are found sufBcient for the wants of the nation; and cheap 
justice can be now obtained by the most humble individual in the land. 

State op Chimb. — In former days Kolhapoor was notorious throughout 
Western India for the prevalence of piracy and pillage, together with all the 
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minor crimes and evils consequent on a mercenary Government, and a total 
absence of police arrangement; and the territory still presents a return in 
excess of the adjacent countries. 

The present generation was nurtured in very strange ideas with regard to 
plunder, wholesale and retail : many are alive who followed the Kftlhapoor 
banner in all its devastating progress on every side of the little principality. 
The late Raja is reported to have entertained his own private band of desper- 
adoes, and offered a glaring example of evil. The successful attempts beyond 
the boundary at private pilfer and gang robbery form the exulting theme of 
their evening tale ; and although by stringent police measures the evils have 
considerably abated, the roving spirit of appropriation is by no means entirely 
subdued. The nation altogether, and more especially that unsettled portion 
who are usually found to be engaged in crime, are reckless and licentious, 
accustomed to a very capricious treatment,* and difficult to be dealt with by 
ordinary rule, and the crimes committed are those chiefly which indicate a 
disregard to control, and which result from fierce unchecked passion. 

Tlie administration of the former Government has also created a very great 
confusion of idea with regard to the principles of abstract right and wrong, 
and by the predominant system of a commutation of ail puniehment into a 
money fine, the prevention of the offence was at variance with the personal 
interests of the authorities, no check was placed on the predatory tribes, and 
a large turbulent body of ill-paid military retainers was permitted to imperil the 
pea(?ie of society. 

From various returns it would appear that morality decreases from the 
wild and uncultivated parts of the country about the Ghauts to the more civil- 
ized villages on the plain ; in the former the return does not exceed the rate 
of one per cent, of the population, whilst in the more wealthy districts on the 
north and east, which, however, border the Putwurdhun estates and the Satara 
country, and where it is more difficult to preserve a due surveillance, the 
return in the more heinous offences may be computed at eight per cent, of 
the {population. 

The Braminical class sustains an unenvied notoriety in the register of crime, 
and forms one-sixth of the total number of apprehensions. Old offenders and 

* During all investigations under the former Government, torture was usually applied, and 
prisoners and witnesses were altogether very grossly maltreated. 

In more trivial cases, whipping and beating until the victim fell senseless w'cre usually 
resorted to, or exposure to the sun with heavy stones on the head ; and in the latter practice 
a refinement in cruelty was exercised — a small piece of stone being in the first instance placed 
upon the skull, the weight of the large fragment was thus concentrated on one point, and the 
suffering greatly increased. 

In more heinous offences individuals were suspended from trees with their heads down- 
wards, red hot pincers were applied to the more tender parts of the body, and hides filled with 
paw flesh were bandaged to the stomach, and left attached to the sufferer until mortiffcation 
ensued. 
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females also form a similar proportion^ and of the remaining number about 
one-sixth may be apportioned to juvenile, and two-sixtha to middle-aged 
offenders. 

The following return gives a contrasted statement of the more heinous 
offences which were committed throughout the principality during the period 
from 1846 to 1862 : — 


Statement 



Statement showing the Number of Cases tried by the Nayadhishf Mamlutdars, ^c.from the Year 1846 to 1852 . 
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During the same period six execntions took place for caf>ital offenoes, 
and the loss of life by accidental causes amounted to 637, and by suicide 
to 202. 

In 1851, 482 prisoners were placed on trial before the Native Judge for 
the.more heinous offences, of whom 146 were acquitted, and 336 were con- 


victed and sentenced as follows : — 

Imprisonment above 2 years 13 

* Ditto for 1 to 2 years 18 

Ditto 9 to 12 mouths . . 6 

Ditto 6 to 9 ditto.. .. ' II 

Ditto 3 to 6 ditto 40 

Ditto 3 months and under 74 

Flogged and discharged 1 

Fined.. .* 171 

Banished the Kolhapoor territory 2 

Total.. .. 336 


In 1852, 429 prisoners were placed on trial before the Native Judge for 
the more heinous offences, of whom 184 were acquitted, and 245 were con- 


victed and sentenced as follows : — 

Imprisonment above 2 years 5 

Ditto for .1 to 2 years 12 

Ditto 9 to 12 mouths 6 

Ditto 6 to 9 ditto .. .. .. .. ..12 

Ditto 3 to 6 ditto 47 

Ditto 3 months and under 18 

Flogged and dischai^ed 1 

Fined 144 

Total.. 245 


Th# Jan, which can accommodate 200 prisoners, was built in the year 
1848, at an expense of Rs. 12,000. The city aqueduct supplies a never- 
fuling fountain in the inteiior square. There is a separate ward for females, 
togeUier with a separate hospital for the sick, and the locality has liitherto 
proved remarkably healthy,* the annual return of mortality being under 
one per cent. The male prisoners are employed in making roads, clearing 
streets, &c, and the female prisoners in grinding grain ; the annufil 
cost of feeding and clotliing a prisoner amounts to a sum of about 
Rs. 15-12-0. 

■s j 

In 1851; of the 175 prisoneft in confinement, 135 were maths, and 40 ' 

* Tide page 189. 
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females'; 131 were unable to read and write, and 44 bad been educated,. -One 
prisoner was under the age of 16 years, 4 «nder20, 69 under 30> 64 under 
40, 24 under 60, and 13 prisoners above that age. 

In lg62, of the 142 prisoners in confinement, 109 were males, and 33 
females ; 136 were unable to read, and 6 had been educated ; 7 prisoners were 
under the age of 20 years, 66 under 30, 61 under 40, 14 under 60, and 6 
prisoners above that age. 

The following statement shows the amount of property stolen, and the 
amount recovered, during the years 1846 to 186^. 


Years. 

Value of Property 
stolen. 

Value of Property i 
1 recovered. 

Value of Property 
not recovei^. 


Ra. 


!»• 

Rs. 

a. 

!»• 

Bs. 

a. 

r* 

1846 

1.545 

11 

3 

701 

6 

O’ 

844 

5 

3 

1847 

14,183 

6 

5 

6,427 

9 

3 ! 

7,755 

13 

2 

1848 

11,369 

6 

3 

3,345 

12 

5 

8,023 

9 

10 

1849 

5,070 

6 

7 

1,132 

14 

5 

3,937 

8 

2 

1850 .. 

9,394 

5 

1 

2,238 

8 

1 

7,155 

13 

0 

1851 

13,155 

6 

6 

4,925 

8 

5 

8,229 

14 

1 

1852 

19,294 

2 

9 

5,056 

1 

6 

14,238 

1 

3 

Total. . 

74,012 12 

10 

23,827 

12 

1 

50,185 

0 

9 


A large quantity of liquor is consumed by the Mahomedans, Murathas, and 
lower castes of Hindoos. The vice of drinking, however, existed in full force 
before British superintendence was introduced, both in the capital and through* 
ont the rice districts : this is the result in the former locality of licentiousness, 
while in the districts, liquor is regarded by the cultivators as necessary for their 
health, when engaged in their avocations among mod and wet. 

It would appear that out of a population of 24,216, 600 individuals are 
in the My habit of drinking, and out of this number 6 individuals exceed 
daily, and double that number at least four times during the month, until they 
become totally insensible. The usual quantity taken is about a pint, costing 
from 2 to 3 annas. Crime, however, does not appear to be increased in 
consequence, and great allowances are always made in cases where drunkards 
are engaged. ‘ 

The 24 Jageerdars, 6 Mamlutdars, and the City Kotwal, are respectively 
entrusted with criminal powers to settle minor cases, and award punishment to 
an extent of three montlis’ imprisonment with hard labour, and a fine of 
Rs. 60; and besides these minor authorities, there are two courts for die 
administration of criminal justice, whose powers are limited to three and seven 
years’ imprisonment, the Nayadhish Native Judge, and the Superior Court, 
Which consists of the Political Superintendent, assisted by Native Assessors; 
all capital sentences, and sentences of imprisonment beyond the term of seven 
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years^ are submitted for the review^ and confirmation or amendment of the 
Governor in Council. 

The Political Superintendent also hears appeals from all the inferior courts. 
The expenses of the various Courts of Criminal Justice are as follows : — 


Courts. 

Principal 

Officers. 

Karkoons. 

Peons. 

Sundee. 

1 Annual Cost. 

1 

High Court 

1 

2 

4 


Ra* a. 

JP- 

Nayadhish 

1 

12 

33 

7 ’ 

6,829 6 

9 

Mamlutdars 

6 

26 

106 

85 

12,804 9 

0 

Patels 

693 


, , 

1,528 

37,937 3 

5 

Kotwal 

1 

4 

116 

27 

7,015 9 

7 

Nazir 

1 

3 

110 

58 

8,454 14 

6 




Total. . 

73,041 11 

3 


Amount of Fines levied during 1851. 


Nayadhish Court • . 
Mamlutdars 
Kotvval . • • • 


..Rs. 2,249 7 1 
4,870 6 11 
950 0 1 


Total.. ..Rs. 8,069 13 1 

Considering the indifferent character of fhe large population of Kolhapoor, 
and the former very lax mode of administration to which the inhabitants from 
their youth have been accustomed, the latter state of crime may be consider- 
ed as satisfactory ; and whilst in some parts of the country the inhabitants 
still cling with fond tenacity to their ancient custom of raising the wall, and 
digging the breach, and encircling themselves with defences, which contributes 
little to the preservation of their property, and is likely to produce evil to 
the state of their health, in other portions of the territory, and morefl|>articu- 
larly in the immediate vicinity of the capital, the inhabitants appear to be 
fully embued with a feeling of perfect security. 

Individual farms and holdings are beginning to be erected in the outlying 
fields, the daily toilsome trudge for man and beast is avoided, the cultivation can 
be more carefully attended to, and on the spot where, previous to Our con- 
nection with Kolhapoor, no perSon was safe after night-full from depredation, 
the ryots with their families now repose in peace in their separate houses, 
at a distance of some miles from any protecting force. 

Police. — ^The system of rural police is well adapted for the required pur- 
poses, In every village there are a certain number of Shetsundee militia, both 
horse and foot, who formerly rendered martial service for their small here- 
ditary grants of land. The land has been continued, and the police duties 
have been entrusted to this class, under the Police Patel of the village. - 
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A certain portion sleep at the Chowree during the nighty and take the 
nightly guard ; others line the roads on bazar days, protect passes and jungly 
wastes, and assemble when called out in mass, whilst detachments of trained 
horse and foot are stationed at the head quarters of each district. 

Orders are issued by the Police Patel, who has also the charge of muster- 
ing the predatory tribes, of granting them passes, without which they cannot 
leave their villages, and of keeping a general supervision over the villagers, 
and over all strangers who may make their appearance. 

A Shaikdar has the surveillance over a certain number of villages, and the 
Mamiutdar superintends the district generally. 

Should a disturbance of any description occur, the village horsemen are 
despatched with the intelligence to the Mamiutdar. The report is taken 
in turn by the horsemen of the nearest localities, whose Shetsundees assemble, 
and when the Mamiutdar approaches, a very respectable force ought to be in 
rekdiness for tracking and pursuit. 

In each district a Police Karkoon, attended by a party of 10 horsemen, is 
continually moving about during the season from village to village, to superin- 
tend the general arrangement, to report on the efficiency of the police agents^ 
to obtain intelligence, and to afford any assistance which may be required. 

The total number of Shetsundees employed on rural police duties is as 
follows ; — 


■ No. 

Description. 

Beegas. 

Value. 

241 

Horse militia 

5,905 

Rs. a. p. 
30,031 4 0 

1,706 

Foot ditto 

8,525 

32,090 4 4 

365 

Ditto Itlak 

— 

15,054 8 0 


The annual average proceeds of each individual employed on police duties 
are as fallows : — 


No. 

Description. 

Annual Expenditure. 

294 

Trained horse 

Rs. a. p. 
76,923 0 0 

596 

Ditto infantry 

52,000 0 0 
11,086 7 1 

693 

Police Patels 

15 

Visiting Karkoons 

2,349 0 0 

62 

Shaikdara 

6,720 10 9 

6 

Mamlutdars . . 

7,200 0 0 


Independent of the^rural police, each district is furnished with a body of 
Seebundee, amounting altogether to 3,056, and receiving a monthly pay of 
Rs. 4,128-8-0, who are armed with sword and shield, and are generally 
stationed at the head quarters of the district for any emergency. 
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A small body of policemen has been also organized for the protection of 
the city, and a further party is stationed at Punala, which in former days was 
notorious as the head quarters of depredation. The former amounts to 

I Naik and 29 men, the latter to 2 Naiks and 25 men. 

* * 

Formerly gang robberies, burglaries, and petty thefts were very numerous, 
but of late years they have been greatly discontinued. 

The recovery of stolen property, depending considerably on accidental cir- 
cumstances, hardly affords a fair criterion to judge the efficiency in the police, 
but the return of one-third having been recovered during the seven years of its 
existence, out of the large amount of Rs. 74,000 carried off, would at least 
evince activity, and indeed there have beeiv very few cases hitherto which have 
entirely baffled the sagacity of the establishment. 

Crime of the more heinous descriptions is decidedly on the decrease. This, 
perhaps, may be attributed also to other causes, but the comparative number ^of 
apprehensions and punishments may be fairly taken as a proof of zealous 
endeavour; and the Kolhapoor police establishment may be altogether 
considered as tolerably efficient. It will improve by experience, and is even 
now perfectly capable of performing the duties involved, especially if retained 
under the influence of active and intelligent agents. 

COMMERCE. 

Manufactures. — The manufactures of Kolhapoor are confined to coarse 
cotton cloth; woollen Cumblees, and Numdas; Goor and sugar; oil, 
paper, snuff, liquor and perfume ; baskets and mats ; carpets ; Goonpat, 
and cotton thread ; pottery, glass, and lac ornaments ; charcoal ; leather ; 
and iron. 

Cloths. — The principal articles of cloth manufactured in Kolhapoor are 
Khady or Sarees; Dungury or Pugrees; Jote or Shelas; and Puncha or. 
Dhoturs; but all these fabrics are of the coarsest description. 

Khady, Jote, and Punchas are manufactured by Koshtees of two castes, 
the Hindoo and Lingaet. 

The Lingaet Koshtee manufactures Sarees and ether cloths, in which co- 
loured thread is used, and the coloured thread is furnished by a class of dyers 
called Rungar, who use castor oil and Soorungee root in their dye, which 
accounts for the oily appearance and the very unpleasant smell of those 
fabrics. 

Turbans and Shelas are made by a class of Mahomedans termed Momeens. 

The average number of cotton clpths of all descriptions annually made may 
be reckoned at 233,421, of the aggregate value of Rs. !^37,422 : of the entire 
number of cloths manufactured, 197,972 are consumed in the country, and 
36,449 pieces are exported to the estates of the Pntwurdhun, and the sea-port 
of Rajapoor. The total number of working looms is 1,642. 



Statement showing the Quantity of Cotton required for the Manufacture of each Clothe and the 

Price at which it is sold. 
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Woollen Cumblees. — The Kolhapoor cumblee is generally 9 feet long, 
and feet wide. 

Tlie wool required for a fine cumblee costs 6 annas, and for a coarse or com- 
mon one 4 annas and 6 pies. 

A paste, prepared by boiling dried tamarind seeds in water, is in the first 
i)istnncp ajqilieci with a brush, to render the worsted smooth and straight. 
This is done in the open air, after the worsted thread has been cut and sorted 
of the reqiiiivd length, and stretched, and on becoming dry tlio cumblee is 
made by the usual process of weaving. The general price given for a cumblee 
is from 13 annas to 1 ru|iee. 

The actual cost is as follows : — 

Wool .. .. .. •. -.0 annas. 

Sundry articles . . . . . . 2 „ 

Wages .. •. .. ..4 „ 

Total.. .. 12 annas. 

Cumblecs are in much request among the lower classes, and, combining 
usefulness with cheapness, are considered to be absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of the health of all those persons, more particularly enUi- 
vators and shepherds, who are constandy expoj-cd to cold and rain. The 
higher classes use the more expensive article, wlucii is iii.poried from the 
Carnatic. 

Cumblees are manufactured by Sunr:urs, of whom there nre. about 5,180 
families. The worsted thread is furnished by the Dhungius or shepherds, who 
not only tend the flocks, hut also spin the thread. 

The number of cumblees annually manufactured is about 100,000, valued at 
Rs. 1,00,000, which amount, after deducting the cost (if the raw muteiial, 
Rs. 33,333, would allow a sum of Rs. 5d,6Y)7, or an annual sum of about 
Rs. 1 1 to the exp(enses, and a sum of Rs. 12,0U0, or Rs. 2 as the net annual 
profit to each loom engaged in this manufacture. 

. Numdas. — Numdas, varying in size and quality, are made in Kolhapoor, 
chiefly by Mahomedans, although at times also by the Hindoo Pinzarees. 

The following materials are required to manufacture a Numda of medium 
quality, and of the following dimensions — 6.^ feet in length, and 5J feet in 
breadth : — 

Wool, 3 pukka seers, value . . . . , . . • . . Rs. 0 8 0 

Refuse of the nuts of the Kurunj tree (Galedupa arborea) 
after the oil has been extracted, 64 ounces . . . . . . 0 0 5 

Country soap, I ounce and 6 drachms avoirdupois •• •• 0 0 3 

Total • • • • Rs. 0 8 8 

The wool is first sorted into packs of black, white, and grey, and combed 
separately. A piece of thick Uungiiree cloth, of a larger size than the in- 
tended Numda, is then spread on an even floor, and sprinkled with water. 
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and a thin layer of white wool is laid on the cloth, according to the depth 
required for the border ; and the inner space is filled in with ’ black wool. A 
thick solution obtained from the refuse of the Kurunjee nuts is afterwards 
thrown over the mass, and grey wool is then spread over the entire surface, 

’ when a further quantity of soap solution is plentifully applied. The ends 
of the Dunguree cloth protruding on each side are now folded over, so as to 
overlap the entire Numda. The cloth is then carefully rolled up, tied at 
each end, and submitted to pressure. It is unrolled and reversed, and again 
pressed, and this process is continued, commencing from every side, untd all 
the portions of wool have subsided smooth and even. 

It is then taken out of the cloth, and placed for a day to dry in the sun. 

Two men can make one Numda in a day, and the cost is as follows : — 

Value of articles as stated above . . . . « . • • Rs. 0 8 8 

Wages of 2 men for 1 day .. •• .. .. .. 034 

Total,. ..Rs. 0 12 0 

The bazar price of the medium Xumda is 13 annas, thus leaving 1 anna 
as profit to the manufacturer. 

In the manufacture of figured Numdas, coloured wools, according to 
the proposed pattern, are in the first instance spread on the Dunguree cloth, 
and upon these the Numda is formed by the same process as explained 
above. 

Eighty-four candies of wool, valued at Rs. 1,800, arc annually manufac- 
tured into Numdas. The bazar value of the manufactured article is estimated 
at Rs. 3,600, leaving, after a deduction of Rs. 1,440 for the expense of 
labour, a net profit of Rs. 36Q; or about Rs. 26 annually, to the small num- 
ber of manufacturers. 

Goor or Jagree. — The mill at present used in .Kolhapoor for expressing 
the juice of the siigar-cane consists of two vertical rollers, about 4 feet in cir- 
cumference, 4^ feet in height, made of babool wood, having near their uppgr 
ends deep spiral screws, so fitted into each other that both the rollers revolve 
when a rotatory motion is applied to either. Those rollers are mounted in 
a strong wooden frame, the whole being fixed by piles driven into the ground. 
The bottom of the roller rests on a wooden block, placed in the centre of a 
pit 8 feet long, 6 feet broad, and 3 to 4 feet deep. One of the rollers is pro- 
longed about 2 feet above the frame-work, on which a heaju 1 1 feet in 
length is fixed, and to this four bullocks are yoked to turn the mill. In 
some parts of the Alte Peta the remains of stone mills are to be seen, but 
since the introduction of the wooden vertical mill, fJicse Inive been abaivhmed. 
The stone mills consist of a large stone with a cavity in the centre, resembling 
a mortar, in which the canes are crushed by the rolling motion of a pestle, 
which rests in an* inclined position against the side of the mortar, and is 
worked by bullocks yoked to a horizontally connected bar. The expressed 



juice runs off into an earthen pot, through a hole bored obliquely in the lower 
part of the ston6 cavity. In using these mills, the canes were required to 
be cut into v^ry small pieces, and thus the refuse was rendered useless for fuel. 

The process of expressing the juice and boiling it into Goor is always 
carried on during the night, the juice being highly susceptible of fermentation, 
and, during the heat of the day, becoming sour in the space of an hour after 
leaving the mill. 

Fifleen men and sixteen bullocks ^re required daily to work one mill, and to 
tend the boiler. Four men, called the Phurkurees, are employed in cutting 
the cane and stripping off the leaves ; and this operation must be adjusted to 
keep pace with the action of the mill, so that the canes may be ground while 
fresh. 

• » 

Two men, called Moolkias, are employed in conveying the cane from ^he 

Phud or plantation to the mill. 

One man, called the Kandkia, is employed in dividing the sugar-cane 
bropght ^‘om the plantation into pieces of about a yard in length. The top 
portion, with the joints, is reserved for seed, whilst the other pieces are tied up 
in bundles, and carried to the mill. The upper sprouts of the cane are also 
used as food for the cattle. 

Five men are employed at the mill : one, called the Bhurkowlia, applies the 
cane in a regular layer to the opening betw^een the rollers, which seize and 
compress the canes as they pass ; the second, called the llaindkowlia, sits 
opposite to the ^feeder, and receives the cane as it passes between the rollers, 
an operation which is repeated three several times, so that on leaving the 
roller the third time the canes are reduced to the form of dry splinters, which 
are called Chipad, and used as fuel in boiling the juice. The other two men 
are employed in driving the bullocks yoked to the mill, and are termed 
Pathakias. The fifth man is employed in conveying the juice, which falls into 
an earthen vessel fixed at the foot of the rollers, .to the boiler. 

The next process after the juice is expressed is that of separating the sugar, 
V||;hich is effected by boiling the juice in an open ‘iron boiler, termed a Kahil. 
This boiler is placed over a stove, and heated by a long flue. The heat is 
kept up until the juice begins to boil, and the proper heat is indicated by the 
scum rising in bubbles, and breaking into white froth. 

With the scum which rises daring this operation, all impurities ^re thrown 
up, which are carefully removed with a bamboo sieve. 

A handful of ashes made from the stem of the Agada is added to the 
juice whilst boiling, for the purpose of clarification. 

When the juice is sufficiently evaporated, it is removed into a wooden 
trough to cool, and from thence put into moulds made in the ground, and in 
these it settles into a dark brown coloured mass callei^ Goor or Jagree, in 
which state it is brought to the market. 

To ascertain whether the juice has attained the requisite Consistency, a few 
drops of the syrup are Ulken between the thumb and forefinger, and made 
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into 'a ball : should the syrup adhere to the finger) it has reached the proper 
point of boiling. 

Two men are employed at this work, one called the Gool Handea, who 
tends the boiling, and the other, called the Chooljalea, who attends to the fire at 
the stove. The latter is generally the work of village Mahars, who receive* 
for their labour paynient only in kind. * 

The best Jagree is obtained from the red cane juice ; that from the White 
and striped is apt to melt if exposed to th^air, and to ferment if kept much 
confined. 

About 4,296 candies of Jagree, valued at Rs. 1,20,639, are annually manu- 
factured in Kolhapoor; the average expense is estimated at Rs. 90,406, leaving 
a net profit of Rs. 30,133 to the manufacturers. ^ 

Oil. — Oils in Kolhapoor are extracted l?y two castes, the Lingaets or 
Pandra Tailee, and the Kunada or Kala Tailee : both are votaries of Mahadeo, 
and the Kala Tailees are the only people who will carry away the ^carcass of 
a dead elephant. 41 

The oils generally used for lights or consumption, and which are always 
procurable in the market, are extracted from — 

The Kurdee seed (Carthamus). 

The Korta or Karala seed (Vernonia anthelmintica). 

The Bhooeemoog ( Arachis hypogea). 

The Ambadee seed (tlibiscus cannabinus). 

The Khobra (dried kernel of Cocus nucifera). 

Oils are also extracted from the following seeds, but only when there is a 
demand for any particular kind. 

From the Til seed, sesamum^ seed, used for lights as well as eaten. 

From the Mhowrea, mustard* seed (Sinapis racemosa), used for preserving 
pickles. 

From the Juwus seed, linseed (Linum usitatissinium), used by painters. 

From the Kureed Kangonee, heart pea (Cardiospermum horticocolum), used 
medicinally. 

From the Tumbakoo seed, tobacco (Nicotiana), used for burning. 

In extracting oil from^most-of the above seeds, the Kurdee is invariably 
mixed in equal qua^ntity, in consequence of its containing a greater portion of 
unctuous matjpr. 

The average quantity of oil extracted from the above seeds, together with 
the cost and profit, are estimated as follows: — 

Ambadee Oil . — Ambadee seed*, Kailee, 1 maund, or 48 pukka seer^, mixed 
with a similar quantity of Kurdee seed, will produce 174 pukka seers of 


oil, and 5 maunds of Paind,*or oil-cake. ^ 

174 pukka seers of oil are worth . • . . . • • . Rs. 3 Oil* 

6 maunds of Paind ditto «• •• 0 12 0 


Total.; 


..Rs. 3 12 11 
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Expenses : , 

2 maunds of Kurdee and Ambada are. . Rs. 2 2 3 

t^eeding the man and bullock during the extraction . . . . 0 3 11 

Total.. ..Rs. 2 6 2 


Leaving a profit of. . . .Bs. 16 9 

Bhooeemoog Oil. — Bhooeeraoog Kaiiee 1 maund and 2 pylees, or 54 pulika 
seers, and Kiirdee seed same quantity, will produce 17 seers of oil, and 5 
maunds of Paind. , 

17 seers of oil are worth .. .. .. .. .. ..Bs. 3 0 2 

5 maunds of Paind ditto 0 12 0 

Total.. ..Bs. 3 12 2 

Expenses : 

2 maunds and 2 pylees of Bhooeemoog and 

K#dee seeds are about Bs. 2 0 6 

Labour and feed of bullock 0 3 11 

2 4 6 

Total profit •• ..Rs. 1 7 9 

Korta or Karala Seed Oil — Korta 14 pylees, or 42 pukka seers, and 
Kurdee 1 maund and 2 pylees, or 54 seers, will produce 24 seers of oil, and 
5 maunds of Paind. 

24 seers of oil are worth . • • . • . • . . .Bs. 4 4 0 

5 maunds of Paind ditto •• •• .. .. .. 0120 

Expanses: Total.. ..Rs. 5 0 0 

1 maund and 2 pylees of Kurdee and 14 

pylees of Korta . . • • . • ^ . Bs. 2 7 2 

Labour and feed of bullock • . • • . • 0 3 11 

* ^ 1 1 1 


Total profit.. ..Rs. 2 4 11 

Khohra or Cocoanut Oil.— Cohn, or dried kernel*of the cocoanut, 2 maunds, 
or 24 pukka seers, will produce 1 maund of oil and 1 mauhd of Paind. 

The price of 1 maund of Kbobra oil is . . . . . .lls. 4 0 0 

Ditto of 1 maund of Paind ditto 0 2 6 

Total.. ..Rs. 4 2 6 

Expenses : 

2 maunds of Khobra Rs. 4 0 0 

Labour and feed of bullock 0 0 6 

4 0 6 

Profit on every maund.. ..Rs. 0 2 0 
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To extract 1 maund of Khobra oil consumes the labour of Haifa day. « 

Oil is also extracted from the Kurunjee seeds (Galedupa arborea) towards 
the Konkun, and used onl^ for lights. 

The Koonbee women also extract oil from the following seeds : — 

Yerundea, or castor oil seed (Ricinus communis), used for lights and as physic. 

Peola Dhotra (Argemone Mexicans), Jamaica yellow thistle, used as oint- 
ment for cutaneous diseases. 

Monglee Yerundee seed (Jatropha Curcas), angular-leaved physic nut, used 
for lights, as well as medicinally. 

The oil-mill of Kolhapoor is very simple in construction. It consists of a 
wooden trough, which holds the seeds, and a wooden cylinder about 4 feet 
high, fitted upright into the centre of the trough, with a heavy cross-beam 
on the top in a standing position, one end of which rests about a fqot 
from the ground. A semi-circular block of wood is attached to the lower part 
of the trough, with a piece of wood projecting, and forming a rigHt angle, 
with the upper beam at the end nearest the ground. On this piece of wood 
a large stone is placed, and communication with the upper beam is effected by 
means of ropes playing on a pulley, and as the ropes are tiglitened, and the 
block rises, the pressure of the cylinder is increased. A bullpck, blind-folded, 
is yoked to the upper beam. The bullock goes round the trough, and by the 
revolving of the cylinder the seeds are crushed, and formed. into a mass, and 
by the pressure of tjie cylinder the oil is squeezed out, and falls to the bottom 
of the trough, while the residuum forms into a solid mass round the sides of 
the trough as oil-cake. 

In some villages a hand oil-mill is used, which consists of a flat stone, 
about 6 or 6 feet square, with a hole in the centre, in which a stone pestle is 
made to fit upright. The seeds are put into the hole, and the pestle is 
turned with the hand. In the hand-mill the oil rises to the top, and runs 
out on the sides into a pot. 

The quantity of seed held by one of the bullock mills at a time varies from 
2 to 6 pylees, and the cost of a mill may be estimated from Rs. 20 to Rs.25. 

Four thousand candies of oil are annually expressed, valued at Rs. 1,20,000, 
which sum, after deducting a sum of Rs. 1,00,000 for expenses, and the price 
of the raw ipaterial, would afford a net profit of about Rs. 7 annually to 
each manufacturer. 

Paper. — Paper is manufactured in Kolhapoor by a class of Mahomedans 
called Kagdees. 

The article manufactured is of coarse texture, but strong and glazed. 

There are 18 paper-mills constantly at work in Kolhapoor, whiCb afford 
ddily employment for 666 individuals, being at the rate of 37 men to each 
establishment. 

Paper is manufactured from hemp and gunny-bags, The fibrous material 
is in the first instance cut into small pieces, and after being cleansed is 
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iiinn^rs<i(i in water^previously saturated with chunam. It is then reduced to 
u pulj) in a machine called a Dung. 

T\a^ apparatus consists of a heavy wooden lever, to which a ponderous 
A\ooden pestle is attached. The lever is fixed by axles on two upright posts 
driven into the ground. At the end of the pestle nearest the ground two heavy 
iron teeth are fixed, each weighing about 10 lbs., the whole weight of the 
pestle being about 60 lbs. 

The object of this apparatus is to pound the fibrous material into a pulp, 
to effect which two men are employed in alternately raising the pestle, and 
allowing it to fall with a heavy blow on a stone slab 2} feet square, firmly 
fixed in the ground, with a terraced floor round it. 

I'hcee men are required to work the Dung, two at the lever, and one to 
introduce the hemp, or Qunny, between the stone and the pestle. 

•From the tedious motion of the pestle, twenty hours are consumed in re- 
ducing 4 maunds of Gunny into a coarse pulp. 

The pulp is then washed in a river or tank, by placing about half a maund 
in a piece of Dunguree gathered up at the corners, and tied to the waists of two 
men. These labourers stand in the^ water up to the waist, and keep continu- 
ally stirring thf^ mass, by which means all dirt and impurities rise to the surface, 
and are carefully, removed. To wash 4 maunds of pulp takes three hours. 

The pulp is then brought to the land, and the water allowed to drain off, 
after which about a quarter of a seer of Papur Khar (carbonate of soda) and 
1 seer of chunam (lime) is added, and it is again pounded in the Dung during 
three successive days, for about ten hours each time, after which it is again 
washed, and 1 seer of country soap, and 1 seer of chunam are added. Four 
men are now employed to tread the pulp on a terraced floor for several hours. 
It is then made into large lumps, and left for four days to bleach and putrify, 
and on the fifth day it is again for the third time put into the Dung, which 
itjeaves this time in the shape of a thin pulp. 

The bleached and putrescent mass is now put into a chunam tank filled with 
water, 4 feet square and 4 feet deep. The mass is then well stirred with a 
bamboo, and the process of making paper commences. 

The gelatinous mass is received on a mould called a Kasee, which consists 
of a wooden frame 3 feet long, 2^ feet broad, and inch deep, with cross 
iron bars at intervals of 3 inches. Over this frame is placed a matting, called 
a Chupree, made from the blade of the Kowal grass, woven with horse-hair. 
Over this matting another thin frame of wood is fitted close to the mould, this 
second frame being used to retain the stuflT on the mould, and to limit the size 
of the sheet. 

A man now sits with this mould in his hand on the edge of the tank, and, 
inclining the mould a little towards him, dips it into the tank, and lifts it again 
horizontally, giving it a shake to distribute the stuff equally on the mould. 
This is repeated three or four times, until a sufficient quantity of the pulp 
settles on the mould. The Chupree or matting is then taken off the mould, 
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and placed on a terraced floor called a Buksar. On 46pos]ting it on the 
Buksar, the side on which the paper is formed fa turned towards the floor, 
and pressed with the hand to squeeze out tlie water, after which the Chupree 
is carefully taken up, and the sheet of paper remains deposited on the floor. 
Sheet after sheet is thus taken ofl* and laid one over the other in a pile, until 
the pulp in the tank is exhausted. 

Tiie pile is then introduced between two stout boards, over which a couple 
of heavy stones are placed, and a man keeps stamping on the board with his 
foot to squeeze out the superfluous* water. The sheets are then carefully se- 
parated one by one, and plastered to dry on the house^walls, which are in the 
first instance washed with white mud and water. As the water is absorbed 
the paper dries and falls to the ground. The paper at this stage is called 
Rusth. It is then again hung up in the sun for a short time to dry, after which 
it is made into a large pile, and pressed with great force, to render the sheets 
flat and smooth. 

The paper now requires finishing, by being sized and polished. The size 
used in Kolhapoor is made of rice conjee mixed with pounded Toortee (alum), 
which is laid on both sides of the paper with a brush, and allowed to dry. 

The next operation the paper undergoes is that of being polished, which is 
performed by placing it sheet by sheet on an even board, and drawing over it 
smartly a smooth flint-stone or shell, until it assumes a glazed appearance. 

It is then transferred to the Ginger (a class of people who work in leather, 
horse-gear, and binding books, &c.) for the purpose of being cut, and the 
edges made even. This operation, on account of caste prejudice, the Kagdees 
are precluded from performing. After the paper is cut, it is counted into 
Dustas of twelve sheets, each folded and packed into Guddees of ten Dustas. 

Three descriptions of paper are made at Kolhapoor, of different sizes, strength, 
and finish. 

The first sort, called the Wahehey Kagud, is 18 inches long and 12 inches 
broad, and it sells at from Rs. 2-12-0 to Rs. 3 a Guddee of ten Dustas, each 
Dusta containing twenty-four sheets or Pans. 

The second sort, called the Khurchee Kagud, and for which there is the 
greatest demand, is 14 inches long and 12 inches broad, realizing from 12 to 
14 annas per Guddee of ten Dustas, each Dusta containing twelve sheets 
or Pans. 

The third and inferior sort, called the Rusth, is neither sized nor polished. 
This paper is used as a wrapper, and is sold at from 8 to 10 annas per Guddee 
of ten Dustas, each Dusta containing twelve sheets or Pans. 

Of the quantity manufactured, the annual consumption in the public offices 
of the State is valued at Rs. 5,000 ; the inhabitants purchase to the amount of 
Rs. 2,000, and the remainder is exported to Meeruj, Sanglee, and the adjoin- 
ing Putwurdhun States. 

An amount of Rs. 1^,000 worth of paper is annually sold, which, allowing a 
sum of Rs. 2,600 for the value of the raw material and Moturfa tax, would 

41 
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allow a sum of Rs. 9,600 as the amount of expenses and profit of labour, 
which, among the individuals employed, would yield an annual sum of about 
Rs. 15 to each individual. 

Snuff. — ^Two and a half seers of snufF can be prepared out of 5 pukka 
seers of tobacco, and the article is sold at the rate of Rs. 1 1 per seer ; but the 
price depends greatly upon the care bestowed on the preparation, and if labour 
be neglected, the value of the snuff becomes less. 

Mode of ^preparing Snuff. — The tobacco, after being dried in the sun, is 
-beaten to powder, and sifted through a piece of cloth, and then washed in 
pure water in an earthen vessel called Chiindungee, after which five limes, four 
plantains, citron or lime leaves, and mango leaves are mixed with the wet pow- 
der,' which is rolled into balls of the size of a cocoanut, and placed into a bam- 
boo basket, upon which Goonpat is placed in order to preserve a sufficient 
heat. After ten or twelve days the balls are taken out and dried in the shade ; 
they are then placed in strong earthen pots, and rubbed and strained three or 
four times successively, and the refuse thrown away. 

The snuff prepared in Kolhapoor is not so good and rich as the Wurtukee, 
which is prepared at Poona, or the snuff prepared at Sanglee. 

The actual cost of preparing the above quantity of snulf is as follows : — 

Wages of 1 man for 6 days for rubbing the tobacco, 


at Rs. 4 per month . . • . Rs. 0 10 0 

Ditto for 3 days for straining ditto, at Rs. 3 ditto • • • . 0 5 0 

Cloth for a sieve, 4 yards .. 100 

Tobacco, and sundry things 150 


Total.. ..Rs. 3 4 0 


Total.. ..Rs. 3 4 0 

Statement showing the Consumption of Snuff in the Kolhapoor Territory^ with 
the Profit derived on the Sale. 


Quality. 

Amount 
of Quantity 
in Candies. 

Rate 

per 

Candy. | 

1 

Value. 

Sale of the 
Snuff in 
Kolhapoor. 

1 

First or best sort 

Second or middle sort . . 

Third or inferior sort 

n 

3 

H 




6 

• • 

660 0 0 

825 0 0 
660 0 0 

Profit arising in the sale of snuff 


165 0 0 


A sum of from Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 is annually realized by the State from 
the contract of the monopoly for the sale of this luxury in the territory, which 
sum is included in the retail dealings. 
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Liquob.— The Abkaree or liquor contract of Kolhapoor annually reahaea 
from Rs. 1 1,000 to Rs. 1 3,000, and the privilege of distilling spirituous liquor 
for consumption is held by one contractor, from whom the retail vendors obtain 
their supplies. The contract for the different Petas is sub-let by the contractor 
to the highest bidder, and the following may be taken as an average of the 
annual realization from each Peta 


Peltas. 

Number 
of Dis- 
tilleries. 

Average Amount 
paid to 

the Contractor. 

Kurweer Peta . . 

60 

Ss. a. 
1,535 0 0 

Sherole ditto . . 

28 

490 0 0 

Bhoodurgur ditto 

29 

1,444 0 0 
215 0 0 

6ur Ingluz ditto 

1 

Punala ditto . . 

42 

1,308 0 0 

Alte ditto 


1,439 0 0 

Total. . 

221 

6,431 0 0 


In the town of Kolhapoor there are about 30 retail shops, and in the British 
and civil camps 6 shops, to which liquor is supplied by the contractor. 

The annual consumption in the town of Kolhapoor and the two camps 
may be estimated at about 9,600 gallons of liquor, valued at about Rs. 1 8,000. 

Liquor is made in Kolhapoor from Jagree and the bark of the Heewar 
by the common process of fermentation and distillation, the following being 
the proportion of ingredients used, and produce : — 

Four maunds of Jagree, mixed with 8 seers of Heewar bark, will produce 
13 gallons of liquor, called by the Natives Rasee, of specific gravity 993,* 
and 13 gallons of Doobara, or double distilled, of specific gravity 982.* 

The liquor called Rasee Daroo, being the product of the first distillation; 
is of very inferior quality, containing little alcohol ; and is sold at the rate 
of 4 annas per quart bottle. 

The Doobara or double distilled liquor has been found by experiment to 
contain in 72U grains Troy weight about 420- grains of alcohol, and 300 
grains water, and is nearly as strong as brandy procurable in this country, 
sold at 8 annas per quart bottle. 

There is a third sort of liquor made in Kolhapoor, called the Lai Daroo, 
or red liquor, of specific gravity 979, obtained by a third distillation, contain* 
ing in 720 grains Troy about 640 of alcohol, and 180 of water, and is much 
stronger than brandy, sold at 10 annas per quart bottle. 

Besides these descriptions of liquor, there is another intoxicating drink 
sold in Kolhapoor, called Painda or Boza, much used by the Mahomedans, 
and the lower castes of Mahars and Mang^. 


* Taken at a temperature of d^ireei. 
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Painda is made by steeping the grain of the Jowaree {Holau Sorghum), 
which is first ground into a coarse flour, with Nachnee (Cynosurus corocanus). 
When well mashed, it is put into an earthen pot, and allowed to stand 
and ferment for three days. On the fourth day it is strained, and the following 
ingredients are added in small quantities : Bhang (flower of hemp), Koochla 
{Nux vomica), and the leaf of the Bhooee Nimb (a species of Melica), when it 
is ready for sale. 

The vendors of Painda pay annually from Rs. 250 to Rs, 276 to the liquor 
contractor. 

Tlie following statement may be taken as a fair calculation of the expense 
and profit of the contractor : — 

Amount realized by sale of liquor in the 
town of Kolhapoor, and the British 
and civil camps, per annum .. ..Rs. 18,000 0 0 

Amount realized by the sale of Peta 
contract.. .. .. .. .. 6,431 0 0 

Amount realized by sale of Painda or 
Boza contract . . . . . . . . 250 0 0 

24,681 0 0 


Deduct expense : 

Cost of material for the distillation of 9,600 
gallons of liquor, including tear and 
wear of Still, &c. .. .. .. 1,484 9 9 

Annual cost of establishment of Karkoons, 

Peons, &c. . . . . . . . . 600 0 0 

Interest at 5 per cent, on Rs. 2,000, depo- 
sited as security . . . . . . 100 0 0 

Premium to security, at 5 per cent, per 

annum, for Rs. 13,000 650 0 0 

Amount of contract paid to Government. . 13,500 0 0 


16,334 9 9 

Balance.. ..Rs. 8,346 6 3 

From this deduct the sum allowed by the contractor to 
the liquor vendors as profit, at the rate of one bottle on 
every gallon purchased by them . . . . . . 276 14 9 

Leaving a balance of . . . . Rs. 8,069 7 6 

But the customers in this trade being the most dissipated characters of the 
community, a deduction of 25 per cent, may be made from the sum of 
Rs. 8,069-7-6, and further loss is sufiTered on account of bad debts. The value 
of the raw material is also very fluctuating, so that if a profit of 20 per cent, 
is made, the contract is considered as having been highly advantageous. 

PsRPVMERY.<— The principal articles of perfumery produced in Kolhapoor 
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are Abeer or Booka (a kind of odoriferous powder), Oodbute^ and Augur- 
butees (sticks coated over with scented substances), and Oodel (oil of frankin- 
cense). 

The substances required for preparing Abeer are as follows : — 


Names. 


Burmee 

Dried flowers of rose 

Kuchora (dried root of the Zedoary plant Curcuma 
Zerumbet) 

Sandal-wood 

The dried flowers of the Gbonesuree 
Juta Mowsee, a scented drug 

Nagur Motha (the bulb of the Cyperus juncifolius or Gy- 
perus pertenuis) . . 

Wala roots of the grass Andropogon muricatum . . 
Krishnagur black senders . . 

Nukh, a fragrant substance, apparently some species of 
dried shell-fish . . 

Kosht (a kind of Costus, CostusfArabicus) 

Putruj, a particular plant . . 

Gowla, an odoriferous substance . . 

Deodar wood (a species of pine, Finns devodura) . . 
Shilarus, (Gum Benjamin, or olibanum) . • 


Total . 


Weight in 

iCornpany'tt 

Price. 


Rupees. 


JRs. 

a. 

p- 

20 

0 

0 

4 

20 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

20 

0 

0 

3 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

I 

0 

20 

0 

0 

6 

20 

0 

0 

4 

20 

0 

1 

0 

20 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

264 

0 

11 

0 


All these substances are reduced to a fine powder, by being beaten in a stone 
mortar with an iron bar. The powder is sifted through a cloth, tlie coarser 
grains being again ground, beaten in the mortar, and sifted. 

In this process substances of the weight of about 40 rupees are wasted. 

The following substances are mixed and reduced to the consistency of paste, 
by being beaten in a mortar : — 


Substances. 

Weight in 
Tolas. 

Price. 

Spirit of frankincense 

21 

St. a. p. 
0 7 0 

Sandal-wood Uttur . . 

2 

0 8 0 

Rosel oil, obtained from spice grass 

20 

0 6 0 

Uttur of roses 

1 

0 8 0 

Uttur of Pach, an odoriferous plant 

i 

0 8 0 

Musk . . . . 


1 15 0 

Total. , 

Tol. GoonsJ 

43i 6 

4 4 0 
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This paste is mixed with the fine powder above alluded to^ and the whole is 
again rubbed in the mortar with a crow-bar. The result is Abeer of a supe- 
rior quality, which is sold at Rs. 4 per seer weighing eighty Company’s 
rupees. 

In the preparation of Abeer of an inferior quality, spirit of frankincense and 
rosel only, without the other substances just now enumerated, are used,* it is 
sold at the rate of 14 annas per seei^i 

The total quantity of Abeer produced in the Kolhapoor State is 2 candies 
and 9 maunds, valued at Rs. 1,008; and as it is sold for Rs. 1,260, a profit of 
Rs. 252 is thus secured. 

OoDBUT£ES AND AmBURBUTEES. 


Substances. 

Weight in 
Company's 
Rupees. 

Price. 






Rt. 

a. 

p- 

Burmee 





20 

0 

1 

0 

Dried rose flowers 

« . . . < . 

• • • « 


20 

0 

1 

0 

Wala roots of the 

grass Andropogon 

muricatum 

, 

20 

0 

0 

3 

Deodar wood 

. . . . . . 

• • ■ • 


20 

0 

1 

0 

Frankincense 

• . • . • • 

1 seer, 

or 

80 

0 

3 

0 

Juta Mowsee 

• . . < . . 

• • • • 

. 

20 

0 

1 

0 

Magur Motha 

. « . . . • 

« . . . 


20 

0 

0 

4 

Sandal-wood 

• . . • ■ • 

. . . . 


20 

0 

1 

0 

Nukh 

« • • • • • 



40 

0 

4 

0 

Bdellium . . 


2 seers. 

or 

160 

0 

1 

6 

Kosht 

. . . « • . 

• . . . 


20 

0 

0 

6 

Putruj 

. « . . . • 

. . . • 

• 

20 

0 

0 

4 

Krisbuagur 

. . 

* . . . 

. 

20 

0 

1 

0 

Shilarus 

. • . f 

. . 1 seer. 

or 

80 

0 

8 

0 

Dugud phool 



• • 99 


80 

0 

1 

0 



Total 8 seers. 

or 

640 

1 

8 

11 


These substances are reduced to a fine powder, in the manner already de- 
scribed, one-fourth of a seer being wasted in the process. To the powder are 
added musk one-twelfth of a tola, worth Rs. 2-6-0, solution of the charcoal of 
the Shenda or milk-bush {Euphorbia Antiquorum)^ I:| seer. 

The mixture is then reduced to a paste, by being beaten in a mortar. Small 
pieces of thin sticks are then coated with this paste. Sticks of a superior 
quality are sold at the rate of Rs. 3 per seer. 

In the preparation of the sticks of an inferior quality, no musk is made use 
of. These are sold at the rate of 6 annas per seer. 

The total quantity of sticks produced is 1 candy and 18 maunds, valued 
Rs. 804 ; and as they are sold for Rs. 1,005, a profit of Rs. 201 is secured. 

The spirit of frankincense is prepared ui the following manner : — 
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Substancas. 

Weight In 
Seers. 

Price. 



Bs. a. p. 

Frankincense 

1 

0 3 0 

Oil of the sesamum seed . . 

2 

0 1 6 

Total. . 

3 

0 4 6 


Frankincense is burnt, and the extracted oil is mixed with the sesamum seed 
oil; the result is Oodel (spirit of frankincense). 

The total quantity of Oodel produced in the Kolhapoor State is 3 maunds 
1 1 seer, valued Rs. 188. It is sold for Rs. 235, leaving a profit of Rs. 47. 

Abstract of the above » 


No. 

Names. 

Cost. 

Value. 

Profit. 



Rs. a. p. 

22e. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. 

1 

Abeer . . 

1,008 0 0 

1,260 0 0 

252 0 0 

2 

Oodbutees 

804 0 0 

1,005 0 0 

201 0 0 

3 

Spirit of frankincense . . 

188 0 0 

235 0 0 

47 0 0 


Total. . 

2,000 0 0 

2,500 0 0 

500 0 0 


Basket and Mat-making. — Bamboos are first split into thin slices, about 
half an inch in breadth, and from these various articles of domestic use are 
woven by the lower castes, the manufactory giving employment to individuals 
of every age and sex. The straw of the Boorud grass is also used in the finer 
description of baskets, but of these a very limited quantity is prepared. 

The following table exhibits full particulars regarding the articles made of 
the bamboo ; — 


No. 

Names. 

No. 

maiinfac- 

tured. 

Cost. 

Price. 

Profit to the 
Manufacturer. 




Rs, 

0. 

p- 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

1 

Kungas, or large baskets 


liwlil 



2,343 

12 

0 

1,143 

12 

0 

2 

Mats 

■liKliIi] 

ISJUilil 



5,625 

■a 

0 

1,875 

0 

0 

3 

Winnowing fans, called 












Soops . . 

■nun II 


il 

0 

600 


0 

300 

0 

Q 

4 

Doondia, or small baskets. 

KioBii 


n 

o 

1,875 


0 

675 

0 

0 

5 

Haras, or large baskets . . 

■SolBn 


0 

0 

1,275 


0 

675 

0 

0 

6 

Thabdee, or bamboo dishes. 



o 

0 

637 

8 

0 

337 

8 

0 

7 

Bootia, or smaller vessels.. 

mmll 

75 

0 

0 

1.50 


0 

75 

0 

. 0 

8 

Sieves . . 

B 

150 

0 

0 

300 


0 

150 

0 

0 


Total. . 


7.575 




4 


5,231 

4 

D 
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Carpbts. — Carpets are in great demand, chiefly, however, among the higher 
classes. The Kolhapoor manufactured articles are not of a superior quality, 
and are entirely used for home consumption. The best description of carpets 
are imported from the adjacent towns Kagul, Hooblee, and Belgaum. 

Mode of Preparation . — Rolls of white, red, and blue cotton thread are in 
the first instance procured : the white thread is twisted by a spindle into 
long thick twine, and transferred to a loom, being intended to form the warp. 
Pieces of raw red and blue thread are then woven with tlie white thread, so 
thickly as to conceal the latter. The loom is worked sometimes perpen- 
dicularly, and sometimes horizontally. 

The following table exhibits the number, &c. of carpets manufactured at 
Kolhapoor : — 


Particulars. 


Cost 

of each. 

Price. 

Proflt to the 
Muiiufucturer. 



Rs. 

a. 

F- 

Rs. 

a. 

V- 

Rs. 

a. 

P‘ 

First sort carpets . . 

8 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Second ditto 

200 

2 

4 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Third ditto 

200 

1 

12 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Total . . . 


7 

0 


10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 


The total cost of 408 carpets is Rs. 8*25, and they are sold for Rs. 1 ,040, 
leaving Rs. 215 as profit to the manufacturers. 

Goonpat.— A great demand exists for Goonpat, a coarse kind of hempen 
cloth, which is used in making sacks for the conveyance of grain and other 
articles by pack carriage. The material forms a large portion of the housings, 
&c. of elephants and camels. Money bags and screens are also made of it, and 
combining the advantages of durainlity and cheapness, the stuff is considerably 
used among the lower classy of the people. 

Mode of Preparation . — The fine fibres of hemp, after being well washed 
with water, are beaten, then twisted, and formed into twine, which, after being 
dyed (if necessary), is woven into a Goonpat web, which is generally from 6 
to 8 inches wide, and 28 or 30 feet long. 

The cost is as follows : — 

Hemp, about 7} seers, price ..Rs. 0 8 0 

•Wages of I man, employed for 4 days in making thread, at 1^ 

anna per diem •• •• •• •. •• .. 060 

Ditto of 2 men, employed in weaving Goonpat for 2 days, at 

U anna each per diem 060 

Total . • • . Rs. 

A Goonpat web is worth from 1 rupee to 1 rupee and 8 annas. 


1 2 0 
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Generally the- mannfactarer worka himself, and thus recetras the priee of 
labonr. Ooonpats manufactured in Sunkeshwur are sold for from II to 44 
annas, and those at Rajapore from 16 to 17 annas each ; both kinds are, 
howerer, of an inferior quality. 

About 600 Goonpats of the best quality are woven throughout the Kolhapoor 
State, at the cost of Rs. 662>8-0 ; they are sold at 1 rupee 12 annas each, making 
in the aggregate Rs. 876, leaving Rs. 312-8*0 as profit to the manufacturer. 

About 200 ofa superior and 300 of an inferior kind of Goonpats are imported 
into the Kolhapoor territory from Rajapore and Sunkeshwur; the value of the' 
former is 1 rupee 4 annas, and they are sold at 1 rupee 6 annas each ; the value 
of the latter is 12 annas, and they are sold at 14 annas each, leaving aggregate 
profits of Rs. 25 and Rs. 37-8-0 respectively to the manufacturer. 

Cotton Thrbad. — ^The country cotton thread finds a ready market in the 
Kolhapoor territory, being used in weaving coarse cloths, in sewing, See. 

Mode of Preparation . — A quantity of cotton, weighing about 25 tolas, is 
taken, and, after separating the seeds, is carded and spun into thread by means 
of a spindle. On the completion of about 20 or 26 hanks, each about 1,000 
feet in length, the ends of the threads are joined together, and a roll called 
Cbeewut is made. The hank is sold at the rate of three per pice, and each 
Cheewut at from 1 } anna to 3 annas. 

The number of rolls of cotton thread manufactured throughout the Kolha- 
poor State is about 13,000,000, and their value is estimated at Rs. 2,00,000. 
They are sold for Rs. 2,12,500, leaving a profit of Rs. 12,500 to the manu- 
facturers, who are generally the wives of the cultivators. 

PoTTBRV. — ^The materials required by potters are as follow 


A wheel of the shape shown, of the value of about 

1 rupee ; three pieces of wood, either of Babool 
or Khair, 4 inches in length, and in breadth 4, 3, and 

2 inches respectively, each valued at 9 pies ; a piece 
of stone 4 inches long, 2 inches broad, and having 
a handle let in ; a stick 7 feet long, for turning the 
wheel; 13 pukka seers of black clay; 13 pukka 
seers of- dry dust from ground well trodden by cat- 



tle ; 6} pukka seers of horse-dung. 

The clay and horse-dung are mixed together in water. At first the mixture 
is kneaded with the hands, and afterwards trodden with the feet. This is done 
twice, and the process takes two hours. The prepared' clay is sufficient for 


the production of the following articles';— 


20 water-pots called Ghagur, 

40 smaller pota (Ghura). 

6 larger water pots called Dera, each holding water sufficient toftU four 


Ghagurs. 

100 Cheeluins (the part of the Hooka holding the fire). 


43 
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50 small drinking vessels, called Mogay. 

100 dishes or coverings for pots. 

60 v^ry small pots, called Boodooklees. 

10 cooking pots (Koondaley or Mandan). 

40 Puruls, or shallow dishes. 

100 small open drinking vessels, called Jams. 

The potter’s wheel is formed as follows : — 

A flat piece of wood is cut into a circular form of about 8 inches in diame- 
ter, and a small flat circular stone, having a hollow in the middle, is fixed in 
the centre ; six thin sticks are inserted as spokes on the piece of wood, which 
serves as the nave. Afterwards three hoops are tied on the extremities of the 
spokes, with a thin kind of rope made of a variety of grass {Saccharum manja), 
and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with a mixture of clay and goat- 
hair to make it heavy. A stout wooden peg is buried, leaving three-fourths of 
a foot above ground. A pit is filled with water, and the wheel is placed on the 
peg, which rests in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The potter then 
places a quantity of mud on the wooden nave, and turning the wheel by 
means of a stick fixed in a hole made for the purpose in the circumference, 
obtains a sufficient rapidity of motion. A piece of wet cloth is then taken in 
the fingers of the operator, and the required form is given to the mud, which 
is moistened with water during the operation. By continual manipulation, 
turning, and applying fresh mud, the pot is both enlarged and strength- 
ened, and the requisite finish of shape is given. The pots are then 
dried, a solution of red earth in water is applied externally, and a string of 
smooth Keiijka seeds besmeared with oil is rubbed over to polish the outside. * 
The pots are then baked in a kiln filled with rubbish. At the bottom of the 
kiln a quantity of rice husk is spread, and the pots are imbedded in regular 
rows among the husk, which is also plentifully heaped over the pottery. The 
kiln is set on fire from the bottom in the evening. By about 4 a. m. the next 
morning the whole kiln is on fire, and after the rubbish and husk are consumed 
the pots are taken out. 

The price of these articles is as follows : — 

Ghagur, 1 pice each. Coverings for pots, 6 for a pice. 

Ghura, 2 per pice. Small Boodkoolees, 6 or 6 per pice. 

Dera, 5 pice each. Koondaley or Mandan, 1 for a pice. 

Gbeelums, 5 or 6 per pice. Puruls, 3 per pice. 

Mogay, 5 per pice. Jams, 6 per pice. 

The Mode of making TiUs.^Vxve bullock •loads, of clay, five head- loads of 
horse^dung, and two head-loads of kiln ashes, are mixed together, in water, 
and /educed to thick mud. One man prepares the mud, another gives the 
requisite quantity to be placed on the whole, and the third turns the .wheel, and 
prepares the tiles in the shape of a hollow cylinder, tapering towards one end. 
These cylinders are about 7 or 8 inches in length, and about 3 indies in diameter. 
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While wet, two ciits are made with a piece of stohe or wood on each side 
of the cylinder, leaving it, however, joined together on the upper and lotrer 
ends. When dry, a solution of red earth is applied, aqd the cylinders are 
baked in the kiln. Baked cylinders are sold at the rate of 500 for a rupee. 
The purchaser divides them into two parts longitudinally at the time they are 
used. Tiles are sold at 1 rupee per 1,000. Three men make 400 cylinders, or 
800 tiles, in a day. 

There are other kinds of tilps, which are made in the following manner 

Mud similar to the above is prepared, but with a greater portion of ashes. 
A quantity of the mixture is then placed over a mould, an oblong piece of wood, 
having its upper side convex, and tapering towards the end ; the mud is 
applied by the hand according to the length required, and the mould is then 
withdrawn, leaving a tile on the ground. 

After the tiles are made in this way, they are baked in the usual 
manner. 

These tiles are sold at the rate of 1,000 per rupee and a quarter. 

Eight annas’ worth of rubbish is required to burn 1,000 tiles, whether they 
are large or small. The potters are all Hindoos. 

The following detailed statement contains the numbe|g and value of the 
pottery manufactured, together with profit left to the manufacturer : — 


Pottery, 

4,996,000 pots, worth . . . . Rs. 99,900 0 0 

Deduct estimated expense .. .. .. .. .87,412 8 0 


Net profit.. ..Rs. 12,487 8 0 
Bricks. 

300,000 bricks, worth Rs. 1,500 0 0 

Deduct estimated ex])ense , . . . . . 1,050 0 (T 


Net profit.. ..Rs. 450 0 0 

Tiles. 

89,910,000 tiles, worth Rs. 1,79,820 0 0 

Deduct estimated expense 1,21,128 12 0 


Net profit.. ..Rs. 58,691 4 0 
Abstract of the above. 

Estimated value .. >. .. . .Rs. 2,81,220 0 0 

Ditto expense .. .. i. .. .. 2,09,691 4 0 


Ditto net profit Rs. .71,^8 12 0 


Gnass Bsaoblbts.— -Tha custom of ‘wearing glass bracelets is -observed'^ 
from the time a female child arrives at the ^e of three or four years. The 
bracelet, called Kakun, is- one of the three signs of the married state of a 
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Hindoo woman, and is not worn after the demise of the husband. In 
Guzerat and the Upper Provinces bracelets of ivory are used, but in the Deccan 
glass is preferred. 

The poorer classes in general cannot afford to purchase the glass bracelets 
imported from China, which, from their comparative cost, are more in de- 
mand among the wealthier part of the community. At the time of the marriage 
ceremony, however, the country-made glass bracelets are invariably put on 
the bride among all classes, however rich the parties may be. 

There is a great consumption of these country-made bracelets, and the mode 
of making them as practised in Kolhapoor is as follows : — 

The manufacturers procure large pieces of green and blue glass from a vil- 
lage called Godgiree, near Belgaum, where they are said to be imported from 
foreign ports beyond Bombay. 

Blue glass fetches from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 4 per maund ; green glass is sold 
at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, and broken pieces of glass bracelets, if 
available, are also procured. 

Tlie large blocks of glass are first exposed to heat, and water is then poured 
over to reduce them to small pieces, which are then placed on five small 
earthen dishes over ^le mouth of a circular furnace divided into compartments, 
and heat is applied from the inside of the furnace. A large cover is placed 
over the dishes, leaving openings at each dish. 

After the heat has been continued for about six hours, the glass commences 
to melt, and the working man sits with his face towards the furnace, on a 
cumblee, or any other non-conductor of heat. He dips the point of a stick 
in the melted glass in the purl or dish before him ; the stick is then turned 
round with both hands, when the glass forms into a small ball ; the stick 
is then placed on a cross stone, and the man continues to beat the ball 
gently with a flat piece of wood until it assumes a perfectly round shape. A 
gentle blow is then given to the stick, ^ which penetrates the ball, and makes 
the ring, which is enlarged by inserting a flat piece of wood. The ring is 
then transferred to an earthen mould, and is turned round to the requisite 
size by means of an iron spindle which is fixed in it. 

The operation must be performed with great expedition, and when the 
entire mould is covered with bracelets they are removed. 

Ten men thus employed melt and make bracelets of 1| maund^ of glass 
in a day. The bracelets weigh I maund and 3 seers, 1 seer of glass being 
wasted in the preparation. 

These bracelets, at the rate of Rs. 6 per maund, fetch Rs. 7-2-0. 

* This is a maund different from the common one : brass, copper, and other metal utensils 
are bought and sold with this maund in this part of the country. It is composed as follows 

80 rupees welght= 1 seer. 

16 seers = 1 maund: 
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Co$U. 

maund of glass, at the rate of Rs. 4 per maund • .Rs. 6 0 0 

Average daily expenses, including the wages of 10 men at 2 
annas each, wear and tear of the tools, Src 18 6 

Total*. ..Rs. 6 8 6 

Leaving 9 annas and 6 pies as net profit. 

The entire quantity manufactured is estimated to cost Rs. 1,254-8-0, the 
receipts Rs. 1 ,800, and the profits, after paying all expenses, Rs. 545-8-0. 

Lac BRAC£LETs.-*-Lac is imported into Kolhapoor from the Konkun and 
the Carnatic. It is sold at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per maund. This lac 
is commonly known by the name of Karee lac, and is obtained from the 
spice grass (Andropogon Schcenanthiis), and the trees Hibiscus populneordeus 
and Zizyphus jvjuha. 

Karee lac is deprived of its natural dirty reddish colour in the following 
manner. A quarter of a seer of lac is reduced to fine powder, and mixed with 
water. To this is added successively 1 ounce of carbonate of soda, and a similar 
quantity of the paste of the bark of the tree Morinda citrifolia. The whole is 
then boiled in a seer weight of water, and the water, on being boiled down to 
three-fourths of a seer, is poured out into another vessel, leaving a deposit 
of lac, which is called Bhakuree (cake) lac. 

Ready made cakes of lac are also obtained from Hooblee, in the Dharwar 
Zilla, and are sold at from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 per maund. 

The smaller particles of the Karee lac are kept in water for one night. The 
next morning the lac is well shaken, and after the water has been poured out, 
is dried in the sun, and the impurities removed. In this stage the lac is called 
Daney (grain) lac. It is then put in a cloth bag, secured at both ends. This 
bag is held by two men about two inches from a fire. The lac then melts, and 
when it commences to ooze out is scraped off the outer surface of the bag with 
the blade of a knife, and collected into a vessel, and the lac thus obtained is 
called the Chopree lac. About one-fourth of the lac is wasted during this 
process. 

Three quarters of a seer of the water which has been obtained from the 
process of making Bhakuree lac is then taken, and a mixture of 2 ounces of alum, 
and a similar quantity of water is poured into it. The whole is allowed to 
remain undisturbed for about six minutes, when it attains consistency. The 
mixture is then tied in a double cloth, and hung up for one night, during 
which time all the water oozes out, leaving thick colouring matter in the 
cloth. 

Mode of preparing Red Lac . — A quantity of the Chopree lac is heated and 
fastened to one end of a stick ; another stick of the same size is made use of to 
render it smooth. This is done by stirring up the lac while hot at the top of 
one stick with the .other stick, and while the lac is hot a portion of the colour- 
ing matter above alluded to is mixed with it, and the whole is then kneaded 
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between two pieces of stone. This process is continued until an equal quantity 
of the colouring matter is mixed throughout the lac. 

Yellow Lac. — Yellow lac is prepared by beating together on a piece of stone 
Chopree lac with double its weight of yellow orpiinent. A further quantity of 
Chopree lac, equal in weight to the first portion, is put into the mixture, and 
the whole is then heated. 

Blue Lac. — Blue lac is prepared in the manner just now described, by the 
addition of indigo instead of yellow orpiment. 

Green Lac. — Green lac is obtained by mixing Chopree lac successively 
with yellow lac and indigo, in proportionate weights of 40, 10, and 2 ounces. 

Yellow Shining Lac. — Yellow shining lac is prepared by heating together 
Chopree lac. Chore Hulud (a kind of turmeric), and Hiradeekun (a sort of 
sticky juice), in proportionate weights of 10, 5, and 1. 

Green Shining Lac. — Green shining lac is obtained by melting the powder of 
green lac. Chore Hulud, and Chopree lac, in the proportionate weights of 
1, and 8. 

Hingolee Lac. — Hingolee lac, or lac of the colour of vermilion, is obtained 
by combining Chopree lac and vermilion in the proportionate weights of 80 
and 12. 

Mode of Colouring the Tin or Tin Leaves used in the Manufacture of Lac 
Bracelets, — Tin leaves are imported into Kolhapoor from Poona and Satara, 
and are sold at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per seer of eighty rupees in weight. 

A fire is prepared, and a flat piece of ear^en pot or iron is placed over it, 
and after it has become a little hot a leaf of tin is placed on it. Yellow shining, 
green shining, or red lac, according to the colour required, is taken and tied in 
a piece of cloth, and the bundle is applied to the hot piece of earthen pot or 
iron on the fire, and then rubbed over the tin plate. 

Mode of making Lac Bracelets. — Bhakuree lac is reduced to small particles^ 
and dried by exposure to the sun for about three hours. A quantity of 
powder of baked bricks or tiles is put on an iron plate having fire under it, 
and after it has been heated, the lac is put into the plate, and the whole is 
then stirred with a wooden ladle, when a combination of the two substances is 
effected. The compound is then removed from the Are, and again stirred up 
briskly while it is hot, and made into sticks of the thickness of a forefinger, 
and about feet in length. 

These sticks are coloured by a coating, while hot, of coloured lac. The sticks 
are then heated, and lengthened to the required size, by being placed, while 
hot, on a stone, and briskly turned round under a flat piece of wood. These 
sticks are then cut into pieces of one span in length, and, when hot, bent into 
the shape of a ring, both the ends being joined together. These rings are 
subsequently put on a piece of wood moulded in the shape of an arm, and 
rendered smooth and even, and then removed. 

Patlees (flat bangles) are made by forcing this heated lac into a wooden 
mould of the desired shape, and the bangles are then placed on a piece of wood 
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moulded in the shape of an arm, and pieces of the tin leaf, of the required 
colour, are stuck on the surface, and rendered even by rubbing with a knife. 
Different figures are afterwards impressed by means of moulds. 

Mode of preparing Liquids giving Silver and Golden Hues. — Silver Hue . — 
Tin leaf and a quantity of glue of half the weight of the leaf are beaten by two 
men on a stone for about six hours. On amalgamation, the mass is put into 
very hot water, when it crumbles into small particles. The water is then poured 
out into another vessel : if apy sand or other rubbish is left behind, more 
water is added, and well stirred, and then transferred to another vessel. This 
is repeated eight or ten times, until the sand is discharged. The water, after 
having been heated to a boiling-point, is kept covered for one night. The 
next morning the colour is found deposited at the bottom of the vessel, 
when the water srt the surface is gently poured off. A small quantity of 
solution of glue is mixed with the colour, and stirred up, and the result is the 
silver solution. 

Gold Solution. — Gum myrrh is boiled in oil in the proportion of 40 to 48. 
The liquid is then strained through a piece of cloth, the sediment being 
thrown out, and the red oil placed aside. An earthen pot, having also a 
coating of earth at the bottom, and the mouth hermetically closed, is put on a 
fire, and when it becomes red hot the mouth is opened, and pieces of gum 
animi, equal in quantity to the myrrh, are introduced. The whole mass is then 
stirred with an iron instrument, and the mouth of the pot again closed. It 
is again heated, and the stirring and heating repeated three or four times, 
when the gum animi is reduced to a liquid state. The pot is removed from 
the fire, and the red oil mentioned above poured into it. The pot is again put 
over the fire, and the contents stirred up. The oil and gum animi then 
combine and form a sticky substance. The pot is removed, and the liquid 
strained through a cloth into another vessel becomes the required gold- 
coloured solution. 

The silver colour is applied with brushes to the bracelets, which, after having 
been dried in the sun, are placed on a piece of wood, and strings of glass beads 
are rubbed over them, which renders them bright and smooth. 

The gold colour is then applied to these bracelets with the fingers, and they 


are placed in the sun for three successive days. 

Price of Materials. 

Bhakuree lac, 1 maund • • . • • • . • Rs. 3 0 0 

Chopree lac, 2 seers •• .. 4 . .. •• 10 0 

Yellow orpiment, weighing 20 rupees • . • . 0 3 6 

Tin, weighing 60 rupees •• b. •• •• 0120 

Wages for working tin .. 0 12 0 

Glue, one-fourth of a seer 0 3 0 

Golden varnish .. 100 

Charcoal .. .. .. •• •• •• 080 
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Wages for guarding the bracelets while drying in the jungle. Rs. 0 3 0 

Paper for covering the bracelets • 0 2 6 

Wages of the workman for making bracelets • . . . 2 13 0 

Total.. ..Rs. 10 9 0 


2,250 ^bracelets are manufactured from 1 maund of lac, and the manufac- 
* turers sell the bracelets in retail, at the rate of four per pice, or 1,000 for Rs. 5. 
A sum of Rs. 11-4-0 is thus realized, leaving a net profit, after paying the 
expenses, of 11 annas to the manufacturer, or seven per cent, on each maund 
of manufacture. Total of maunds manufactured, estimated at about 300, 
valued at Rs. 2,000, and the expense amounting to Rs. 1,837, would leave a 
profit of Rs. 163 to the manufacturers. ' 

Charcoal. — Charcoal is made by burning the wood* of the following 
trees, viz 


1. Khair. 

2. Bawa. 

3. Kinjlee. 

4. Woombee. 

5. Hurka. 


6. ' Jamblee. 

7. Anjeen. 

8. Dhaunin. 

9. Jumboovunee. 


A square pit about 2 feet deep is first excavated, and small pieces of dry 
wood are spread at the bottom. Large green faggots from any of the trees 
above-mentioned are then stacked to fill the pit, the dry pieces at the bottom 
are set fire to, and the whole allowed to burn until the upper layer of wood 
has become thoroughly ignited, when smaller faggots of the same description 
of wood are added to the heap, and the coals which roll down are collected 
together on the top of the stack by means of a pole, called a Lug, by the 
Dhawars. As soon as the entire mass is sufficiently ignited, a portion of dry 
earth is thrown over it; it is allowed to remain in this state during the night, 
and on the following morning the smouldering remnants are taken out of the pit 
with a pole, called a Rusole, by the Dhawars, and the fire is completely extin- 
guished by rolling here and there on the ground the charred wood, which is then 
stored up as charcoal. 

In order to prepare 4 maunds of charcoal, the labour of two men is required 
for a period of twenty-four hours. The wood is cut during the entire day, and 
in the evening the faggots are placed in a hole dug in the earth. The heap of 
wood is burned during the night, and one man constantly keeps watch, in order 
to prevent the wind from disturbing the operation, which is completed at 
6 A. M. on the following day, and the prepared charcoal is then taken to Kolha- 
poor or Punala for sale. The rate of wages paid to labourers workftig for the 
twenty-four hours is 3 annas per man, so that the actual cost of 4 maunds of 
charcoal is only 6 annas, and for a candy 1 rupee and 4 annas, but the article 
when brought to Kolhapoor fetches about Rs. 4 per candy, and at Punala 
Rs. 2-8-0. 
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About 150 candies of charcoal are made in the State, valued at Rs. 625, and 
the expense, amounting to Rs. 475, vvHuld leave a profit of Rs. 150 to the 
Dhavvars. 

Leather. — Raw hides are purchased by the Dhores or tanners, from the 
Mahars, at from 8 annas to 1 rupee per hide, for the purpose of being tanned. 

The process is as follows : — The hide is at first macerated in lime and water 
for about twenty days, to induce a separation of the hair, the fat, and the 
fleshy parts : after it is well soaked, the Sip, a kind of scrape, is used to scrape 
off the hair, and the Rapa is applied to remove the fat and fleshy substance. 
The hide is then washed in a running stream, and immersed for three days in a 
solution composed of three parts of Babool bark, and four parts of Hurdee 
(tlie fruit of the Chilbula rnyrobolans). This process is repeated twice. 

The hide is afterwards fastened together, and made into a bag, and hung up, 
filled with a stronger solution made as above, and left in the sun for three or 
four days. After this, it is again washed with clean water, and dried, and 
is then ready for the market, where it fetches from 1 to 2 rupees. 

About 77,000 raw hides are purchased from the Mahars, and estimated as 
bearing a value of Rs. 57,500, and the number of skins of leather sold to 
the shoemakers and saddle-makers amounts to 25,500, bearing a value of 
Rs. 40,242, and leaving a profit to the tanner of Rs. 8,984, 

One hide produces 8 pairs of shoes, sold at Rs. 6, and the entire number 
made of 200,000, together with 6,000 imported, would afford an annual 
supply to 154,375 inhabitants, who necessarily require them. 

Iron. — Iron ore is found at the following places in the Kolhapoor 
territory : — 

1. Punala. 6. Munolee. 

2. Mcerkoota. 7. Kotolee. 

3. Aenee, Peta Bhoodurgur. 8. Joteeba’s Hill. 

4. Toomzaee Hill, 9. Pawunghur. 

5. Oodgiree. 

The ore is dug from the pits with crow-bars and pick-axes ; the large 
pieces are broken by means of a hammer, and then subjected to the action 
of fire. When cold, they become brittle, and are pulverized on a slab of 
hard stone, and the powder thus prepared is then fit for being put into the 
furnace. 

The best variety of the iron ore is called Borgale, the second Jheelga, and 
the third Totha. 

The preparation of the tube called Moos appears to be one of the most 
difficult parts of the process. For this purpose, a quantity of flints is first 
submitted to the fire, and, to prevent accident, large stones are kept covering 
the pieces of flint to preserve the workmen from the fragments, which are 
apt to fly with considerable force from the fire. It is then reduced to aa 
impalpable powder, and mixed up with fine clay and water. When sufficiently 
kneaded, and pliable, the mixture is made into a ball, and a round stick 16 

43 
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i'tichcs ill length, and about 1 .1 iach in diameter, is put into the mass, which 
is worked with the hands to form % uniform coating on the stick. It is then 
exposed to the sun, and when dry the stick is removed, and over the tube 
thus formed a further layer of bits of flint and clay is added, and the tube 
is again dried. 

For the furnace, a round bole is excavated in the ground, about 3 feet deep, 
and 1 { foot in diameter. One side is at first kept open, and the remaining 
sides are lined with a mixture of moist clay, and powdered Hint, or iron ore. 
A circle is then made at the bottom, about 6 inches high, of powdered 
charcoal, mixed with water, and about 4 seers of small charcoal are next put 
in. Tlie Moos or tube described above is now adjusted in a standing position 
from the open side of the furnace, so as to have one of its extremities in the 
centre of the hole. The open side is then closed up, lined in the same way 
as the rest of the furnace, and a sufficiency of charcoal is added to fill lialf the 
furnace. The noses of two large bellows are then adjusted in the outer end 
of the Moos, and the open space which is allowed to remain above the 
junction with the upper end of the Moos enables the workmen to see if any 
matter has been accumulating likely to obstruct the free passage of air. A 
ball of clay is kept in this oj)en space, and is removed when required. 

When all the above arrangements are finished, two men commence working 
the bellows, the duty of one being simply to labour at the bellows, and the 
other, in addition to blowing, feeds the furnace with charcoal and powdered 
ore in proper quantities, and at proper intervals. Beside this man is placed 
a maund of charcoal, a pylee of the powdered ore, and a long handled iron 
spoon to serve it out. lie first puts a handful of ore into the furnace, and 
then fills up to the top with charcoal. Both the men set to work steadily at 
the bellows, and in the course of a short time an intense heat is produced, by 
which a fusion of the ore takes place without the intervention of any 
chemical substance. Powdered ore and charcoal are again and again added, 
and a continued blast is steadily kept up from the bellows, until the heaj> of 
ore is expended. Experience and skill are both required on the part of the 
workman to whom is assigned the task of feeding the furnace, to apply the 
materials, and to ascertain the moment of fusion. The miners, however, 
state that as long as the flame is of a reddish colour the ore is not reduced, and 
a white flame, on the other hand, indicates fusion to have taken place. The 
ball of metal which is at last formed at the bottom of the furnace is called, by 
the Dhawars of Kolhapoor, Mudga, and generally weighs from one-fourth to 
one-half of a maund. The time taken during the process is about three hours, 
and a maund of charcoal and a pylee or three-fourths of a maund of powdered 
ore are consumed in the production. The metal is allowed to cool gradually 
of itself, no water being thrown on it, and is eventually taken out of the 
furnace with a pair of pincers. 

The hole excavated for the furnace serves for two or three occasions, but 
on each succeeding one it is necessary to line it throughout afresh, and to 
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make all the arrangements above described ; and althongh the preparation of' 
the Moos is tedious, the brittle tube never lasts for more than two operations. 

The iron is afterwards well hammered, and it is then ready for being made 
into the different articles which are commonly manufactured in this part of the 
country. 

Besides the two men who work at the bellows, there are two other labourers 
employed in supplying charcoal and water, and in repairing the furnace in the 
event of its accidentally giving way, and two men are further engaged in 
procuring and bringing wood from the jungle for charcoal, and the ore from tlie 
pits. Altogether one furnace gives full employment to six men. 

The iron prepared by the Dhawars sells at the rate of from 1 rupee to 1 
rupee jrnd 4 annas per maiind. 

There are about 180 men in the Kolhapoor territory who follow this profes- 
sion, and tlieie would appear to be an ample field for double the present 
number. 

The number of furnaces at pr-esent working in the Kolhapoor territory are 
stated to be 30, producing annually 2‘25 tons of metal, valned at Rs. 9,000, 
and the expense amounting to Rs. 6,300, would leave a profit of Rs. 2,700 to 
the miners. 

Miscellaneous Manufactures. — Sweetmeats. — The confectionery pre- 
pared and sold in Kolhapoor is of an inferior quality to that prepared in 
Bombay, Poona, and other rich towns. The number of shops is limited, and 
the chief demand exists in the palace, and residences of the Mankurees. 

The sweetmeats prepared and usually exposed for sale by the Kolhapoor 
confectioners are comprised under the following items: — 

Peclhas. Sugared cardamoms. 

Burphee. Butasa. 

Sugared gram. Revdee, &c. 

Ditto cashew-nuts. 

Pedhas are made of milk, and the following is the process of preparation : — 

A large iron pan, made for the purpose, and containing a small quantity of 
milk, is placed over a fire-place. The fire-place is made of either bricks or 
stones, which are well plastered with mud. As soon as the milk is sufficiently 
boiled, it is stirred with a wide-mouthed iron ladle, called Kultba or Dowla, 
until it becomes thick, and is formed into a mass, which is called Kluivva. 

'riie Khuwa is also sold ready made by the Gowlees to the confectioners, who 
prefer buying to the great trouble and care necessary in preparing the article, 
which from any excessive heat is apt to spoil. 

Another wide basin is then placed over the hearth, and heated, when the 
Khuwa is sprinkled over the pan in small particles, to extract the contained 
ghee, and when quite dry the requisite quantity of sugar, with cardamoms 
and sugar-candy, is mixed. Balls of the size of about an inch in diameter are 
then formed, and flattened on both the sides, and these are called Pedhas. 
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Burpliee, — Kolhapoor Burphec is prepared as follows : — 

Fresh kernels of cocoanuts«are scraped with an instrument called Kisnee or 
Khuonee, and exposed in the sun until the substance be partially dried. A 
requisite supply of white sugar is next put into a basin, together with some 
water, and boiled until the mixture becomes thick ; and this preparation is 
called Punkh. The cocoanut scrapings are then poureil into it, with cardamoms 
and other spices, and the mixture is allowed to collect into a mass, when it is 
removed from the hearth, deposited in dishes, and flattened into thick cakes, 
which are afterwards cut into small square pieces, and piled one above another 
when exposed for sale. 

The process of preparing Sugared Granny Cashew-nutSy and CardamomSy 
is extremely simple. Clarified sugar is put into a basin, with a small 
quantity of water, and the mixture is boiled until it becomes a thick syrup, 
when a supply of any of the above-mentioned articles is added, and well stirred 
about with a stick. It is then removed from the basin, and spread on a mat 
to dry. 

Butasa . — For the preparation of Butasa, sugar of superior quality is clari- 
fied, and put into a basin with a portion of water sufficiently boiied. The basin 
is then removed from the hearth, and placed over a fire to keep the syrup sim- 
mering. The liquid is afterwards beaten with sticks made for the purpose, and 
becomes by this process filled wdth air bubbles. It is then allow^ed to drop 
over a white cloth spread in the open air, and the pieces remain until they are 
cool, when they are removed from the cloth, and placed in small baskets. The 
Butasa is round, and hollow inside. 

The Ilevdce is prepared without much trouble. A syrup of either sugar or 
molasses is made in the usual way, and a sufficient quantity of Sesamum seed 
is added. When the mixture has become thick, it is removed from the fire, and 
allowed to cool, when it is taken in small quantities, and balls are made of the 
size of a betelnut. The balls are then pressed with the hand, and flattened, 
and the article, under the name of Revdee, is thus ready for market. 

The following table shows the names of various confections prepared in 
Kolhapoor, together with the names of the materials required, their actual 
cost, rate of sale, and the average profit derived tlierefrom by shop- 
keepers, 4cc. &c. : — 
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Substance required for the 

1 

* 

O o 

■M O 

.2 

CO 

I 

o 

tm 

a. 

How many of 

J§ 

Names of Confections. 

preparation of each Con- 

5 

o 

bn^ 

eacli sort weigh 

B 

3 


fection. 

o s 
£ ^ 

a 

£ 

in a Seer. 




< 


< 




Per Kucha Seer. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 



f 

Cocoanut 

1 




2 

Burphec 

Sugar 

Cardamoms 

1^ 

4 

1 

About;) pieces. 

a 

Sugared Gram . . | 

Parched gram . . 

Sugar . . 

} ‘'i 

4 

11 

„ 130. 

4 

Do. Cashew-nuts. | 

(-ashew-nuts . . 

Sugar . . 

i " 

4 

1 

„ 80. 

.0 

1 i 1 

jDo. Cardamoms, j 

Cardamoms 

Sugar . . 

hi 

4 

u 

» 120. 

(i 

* Butasa 

Sugar . . 

1 3 

4 

1 1 

„ 60. 

7 

jllcvdce . . . . j 

Sesarnum seed . . . . ! 

Sugar or molasses 

ll H 

2 

h 

„ no. 


Datwun or Dkntifricr. — Tooth-powder is used to a great extent in Kolliu- 
poor, and particularly by females. 

The articUj made in Kolhapoor is of two sorts, superior and common. The 
former fetches a high price, and finds purchasers only among the wealthier 
classes, while the latter, which is prepared of no very costly materials, can be 
purchased at a comparatively cheap rate. 

The articles required for the preparation of the superior sort of tooth-powder 


are the following 


Cloves. 

K utmegs. 
Morchood. 
(Cardamoms, 
Mace. 


Gall-nut. 

Sulphate of iron. 
Wild myrobolam. 
Lochun. 


Those required for the common kind arc — 

Gall-nut. liOchun. 

Morchood. Sulphate of iron. 

Those ingredients are separately ground into coarse powder, and then mixed 
together and well pounded, great care being taken, in the best sort of Datwun, 
to make the powder as fine as possible. 

Oil op Frankincknse, or Olibanum, — The oil obtained from olibanum is 
considered to be of a very stimulating nature, and is used for anointing the 
person. It possesses a very powerful perfume, and is of a deep red colour. It 
is also used by females, who apply it to their hair, under the impression that it 
renders it soft and glossy. The inhabitants of Kolhapoor consume a large 
quantity in their families, and generally manufacture the article in their private 
houses. 
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The materials roquired are, olibanum of superior quality, called Lolibundee, 
or Kuvdia, and Ral, a species of resin, believed to be obtained from the 
Deodar, a kind of pine ; and the process is as follows : — 

The ingredients, which are procurable in every shop, are coarsely pulverized, 
and placed in a new earthen pot, having a small mouth. The mouth is covered 
with a flat piece of potsherd secured with cloth, and rendered air-tight, by 
applying a thick layer of clay, a small hole being left on one side of the earthen 
pot, in which a pipe is inserted. The pot is then placed over a moderate fire, 
and a metallic cup, or other wide-mouthed basin is deposited under the pipe, 
and the olibanum and Hal, on melting, pour out the essential oil through the 
pipe into the cup. The essence is then mixed and rubbed up with either Til, 
or cocoanut oil, and the preparation is the Oodel oil, which is sold by the 
shopkeepers at 1 tola weight per pice. 

CouNTRV Ink. — The manufacturers of country ink are denominated 
Ruktwans, and altliough from the nature of the manufacture the profession of 
preparing and selling ink has been considered one of the lowest, very little 
aversion is displayed to it in Kolhapoor, and the Bramins even often 
engage in the trade. 

Ink is made from various kinds of grain, particularly Naclmce, Bajree, 
and coarse rice, and the process of manufacture is as follows : — 

A certain number of seers of any of the above grains arc put into an 
earthen pot, which is placed on a hearth, and heated. One man is then 
engaged in turning the grain up and down with a wooden stick. As soon 
as the grain is sufficiently baked, a supply of water is added, and the mixture 
is kept on the fire for half an hour, after which the water assumes a brown 
colour, when the pot is removed. This raw ink is called Sheera, and as it 
costs very little, is used by children in writing exercises. 

A quantity of lainp-hlack is put into a thin cloth closed at the end. The 
raw ink is tlieri poured into a wide niouthed dish, and the bundle is moved 
about, and rubbed against the bottom of the dish, until the entire quantity of 
the lamp-black dissolves, and the ink assumes the proper black hue, when 
it is poured into bottles, and sold either by wholesale or retail. 

Lamp-Black. — A quantity of oil is put into a basin made for the purpose, 
and placed on the floor in a dark room, where the wind is excluded. 
Around this basin stones are arranged in a triangular form, similar to the 
Choola of the traveller, and a brass dish called Pitlee is placed over the stones, 
with some water in it. The lamp is then kindled, and kept in that state until 
the supply of oil in the basin is entirely consumed, and the lamp is extinguished. 
The dish is then removed, and the lamp-black, which is a very light powder, 
carefully scraped oil' the bottom of tlie Pitlee with a stick of a cocoanut leaf, 
and secured in paper. 

Grain and oil, costing in the aggregate 4 annas, will produce about three bottles 
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of ink. Each bottle is sold for about 2 annas, which would ^ive Gannas 
as the total price of three bottles, thus leaving for the luanufacturer a sum 
of 2 annas for his profit on the transaction* 

Vessels &c. made of Cast Metal. — Worn-out brass and copper utensils, 
or broken pieces of the same, are used in making metal vessels. Brass 
utensils and fragments are sold at the rate of 10 aniuis, and copper at 1 rupee 
per pukka seer of 80 Company’s rupees. 

Zinc, which is obtained from Bombay, sells at Rs, 3-8-0 per maund of 16 
seers of the above description. 

Brass is prepared by melting together 53 rupees weight of copper and 27 
rupees weight of zinc. 

Mode of Casting Drinldng Vesselsy and other Hollow Pots , — A mould of 
the pattern vessel required is made in the first instance of red earth, and after it 
has been dried is rendered smooth by being turned on the country lathe. 

A coating of wax of the requisite thickness is next applied to the mould, 
which is afterwards removed, and a coating of wet earth is given all over 
the surface of the wax, leaving, however, a small hole in a convenient place 
on one side. The mould in this state is then put into the fire, and after a 
sufficient degree of heat has been communicated, the wax in the mould melts, 
and escapes through the hole. The mould is then removed from the fire, and 
the melted metal is poured in through the hole. When it has become cool 
the mould is broken, and the required vessel is obtained. The vessel is, 
however, rough, and is polished by being turned on a machine called Churuk, 
of the form shown below : — 


n L A 



A B is a thick stick buried in the ground ; C D is a cylindrical piece of 
wood, having an iron nail at one end, and resting on a crutch (E) at the other 
eud of the cylinder ; the vessel G is attached by means of lac. The point 
(N) of the cylindrical piece C D rests on the stick A B, and the cylinder is 
turned by means of the rope L M. 

The w’orkman sits near his work, and applies the point of an iron instrument 
to the sides and other parts of the vessel. 

Other Solid Articles. — In casting images and other solid bodies an 
earthen mould is not reqtiired. A wax mould of the form is prepared, and 
carefully covered all over with fine earth ; a hole, as in the former case, being 
kept open. The process already mentioned of extracting wax and pouring 
in metal is then observed. After the image is cast, it is polished by means 
of files and nails, but articles such as candle-sticks, &:c. which admit of 
being turned, are rendered smooth on the turning machine. 
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Faiiis. — R/isides tlie daily sales in every town and large village, there are 
five csitahlislied periodical fairs at Niirsoha’s Waree, Kolhapoor, Joteeba's Hill, 
Singnapoor, and Teinblaee, at which may be had cloths of different descriptions, 
brass vessels, &c. 

The following statement gives the details of the fair annually held at 
Nursoba’s Waree, showing the number of shops, the amount and description 
of merchandize brought for sale, the estimated value of articles, &c. : — 


6 

Names of Articles. 

No. of Shop^ of 
each description. 

i 

Value ofMer- 
cliandizB 
iirought for Sale. 

E.Nfiitiat(Ml V^nliic 
of the .Vrticlcs 
Sold. 

Balance. 




Us. a.p. 

Jh\ a.p. 

Its, ff.J), 

1 

Cloth 

38 

3,12,r>(i7 0 0 

l,3.'i,.‘.7.i 0 0 

l,7(i,01)2 0 0 

o 

Brass anti copper ]iots 

30 

21,.VJ7 0 0 

13,181 0 (1 

li,ll3 0 0 

3 

Munerec, or liabtM-da- 






i sher’s articles 

14 

809 0 0 

427 8 0 

3S1 8 0 

4 

Glass bangles . 

17 

0 0 

(»:».) 0 0{ 

801 0 0 

5 

Perfumery 

7 

:in7 H 0 

nil 8 0 

iy(i 0 0 

() 

Confectionery , . 

[\ 

613 8 0 

! 512 0 0 

101 8 0 

7 

Articles sold by Jingurs 

3 

102 0 t) 

1)7 0 ()1 5 0 0 

8 

Pearls . . 

13 

.33, M.'* 0 0 

5, 131) 0 0 

28,006 0 0 

1) 

Grain of every kind .. 


3,000 0 0 

2,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

10 

iVegetables, fruit, &c. . 

j 

“ 

1,000 0 0 

7U0 0 Oj 300 0 0 


1 Total. . 

1,11 

3, 77, 950 0 0 

0 0 

2,19,199 0 0 


The Government receipts on account of tlic market fees, exclusive of the 
duties on goods and tolls on the Ghauts, amount to .. ..Rs. 58 12 3 

Deduct — Amount paid to llukdars, &c. as shown below : — 

Share of the llukdars, viz. the Patel and 

Koolkurnee.. .. .. ..Rs. 10 12 8 

Ditto Niiik .• .. .. 5 f) 4 

Oil for the night guard, 1 niaund 18 0 

17 11 0 


Government net receipts .. .. •• ..Rs. 41 1 3 

The number of people who visited the shrine during the whole month 
amounted to 46,646 souls ; on the 5th, which is called Gopal Kala, and 
14th, of Maghwud, no less than 15,000 individuals having come. The fair 
lasts for a whole month, but the greater number of shops and people continue 
only for about three weeks. Independent of the sum of Rs. 17-11-0 shown 
above, the following are the items of Government expenditure : — 
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Amount of salaries^ See. of detachment of foot and horse, &c. stationed for 
the preservation of the public peace .. .. ..Rs. 181 2 0 

Ditto of expense on account of food given to Bramins . . 359 6 10* 

Total.. ..Rs. 540 8 10 


Statement of Goods brought for Sale to the Fair held on the Joteehas Dongur^ 
in the month of Chytra^ April-May 1852. 


No. 

Names of Goods. 

Value of Goods 
brought for sale. 

Value of Goods 
sold. 

Value of Goods 
curried back. 



Its. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 

Cloth 

1,463 

0 

0 

424 

0 

0 

1,039 

0 

0 

2 

Gold, silver, copper coins, &c. 

2,775 

0 

0 

2,725 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

3 

Confectionery 

546 

0 

0 

390 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

4 

Perfumery 

119 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

.0 

Molal pots, &c. . . 

2,557 

0 

0 

471 

8 

0 

2,085 

8 

0 

6 

Precious stones and pearls 

7,000 

0 

0 

425 

0 

0 

6,575 

0 

0 

7 

Silken thread work, tassels, &c.. . 

120 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

8 

Glass bracelets . . 

620 

0 

0 

211 

0 

0 

409 

0 

0 

9 

Miscellaneous articles, consisting 











of gljiss and metal wares, &e. . 

490 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

10 

CumlDlees. . 

225 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

11 

Gonpats , . 

104 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 


, , 


12 

Oil, oil cakes, 

135 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

. • * • 



1.3 

Sandal-wood, &c.. . 

110 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

50 

b 

0 

14 

Betel leaves 

85 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1.5 

Grain, ghee, &c. &c. 

3,822 

4 

0 

3,308 

4 

0 

514 

0 

0 


Total. . . . Rs. 

20,171 

4 

0 

1 8,781 

12 

0 

11,389 

8 

0 


The amount of Government fees depends on the number of shops, the follow- 
ing statement giving the average amount : — 

Amount of proceeds of Government fees, taxes, &c. ..Rs. 316 15 9 

Deduct amount paid to Dewusthan, Dhurina- 

deo, Siindee sepoys, Ramoosees, &c. . .Rs. 152 7 9 

Contingent charges .. .. .. .. 4 10 0 

157 1 9 

Total.. ..Rs. 169 14 0 
Deduct on account of vexatious taxes which have been remitted 37 5 1 

Leaving net proceeds for Government .. .. ..Rs. 122 8 11 

Every means have been adopted in precautionary measures, and in providing 
for the security of persons and property, to encourage these fairs, but any 
impetus which may be given during one good season is liable to be neutralized 
during the succeeding one, through the ravages of epidemic disease^, which 
unfortunately are too apt to exhibit themselves, to the consternation and in- 
stant dispersion of the assemblage. 

* This expense is defrayed out of the proceeds of the Inam land, yielding an annual sum 
of Rs. 150, and the allowance of Rs. 262-2-10 given from Mahaluinpoor. 

44 
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On the 6th of robrnary of each year a fair is Iteld on the bank of the river 
Piinchgunga, which ends on the 10th April. It is held in commemoration of 
the death of His Highness Shivajee I. of Kolhapoor, and commences with several 
ceremonies. Lights arc exhibited, a palanquin is moved about, and fire- 
works are discharged on the river. From 1,500 to 4,000 Hrarnins are feasted. 
.-\bout 2,000 individuals assemble every day, until the fair is terminated. 


Items of MereliandizCy exposed for Sale, 


No. 

Names. 

Value of fioods 
brought for sale. 

Valufl of Goods 
sold. 

Value of Goods 
roinainirig. 



7f.v. 

a. 

j>- 

Uk. 

a. 


Rs, 

a. 

P- 

1 

Metal utensils 

;),0()0 

0 

(' 

2,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

o 

Cloth 

•i,(»(»0 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

HOO 

0 

0 

a 

Glass and lac bracelets . . 

400 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

4 

Bracelets, beads, &c. 

1,500 

0 

0 

r>(K) 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

U 

Perfumerv . . 

400 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

6 

1 C'oniectioncry 

300 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

7 1 

i JVarls .... 

2,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

s 1 

1 Grain, &c 

.5,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

9 : 

: Miscellaneous articles 

175 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

10 1 

Fruits, greens, ite. . 

1,000 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

11 

Silken thread work 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

12 

Grass 

.50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 




13 1 

1 

Foneys, cattle, &c. 

1,000 

0 

0 

fiOO 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 


Total. . . . Bs. 

19,025 

0 

0 

11,100 

0 

0 

7,925 

0 

0 


On the last day of the month of January a fair is held near Singnapoor, which 
is about three miles f i om Kolhapoor. This fair lasts one day, and is called V^ishalee 
fair, in honour of Vishal Tilth, a name given to the part of the Punchgunga 
adjoining Singnapoor, About 25,000 individuals assemble on this occasion. 


Items of Merchandize exposed for Sale, 


No. 

Names. 

Value of Goods 
brought for sale. 

Value of Goods 
sold. 

Value of Goods 
taken back. 



Rs, 

a. 

p- 


a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

/>• 

1 

Cloth 

500 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 

2 

Metal utensils 

500 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

3 

Glass and lac bracelets, &c. 

100 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

Ditto ditto for Hindoo women. . 

600 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

5 

Perfumery 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

6 

Silken thread work, &c.. . 

200 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

7 

Confectionery . . 

1,000 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

8 

Miscellaneous articles . . 

150 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

9 

Grain, &c. 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

10 

Fruits, greens, &c. 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 


. • • 


11 

Snuff 

1,000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

12 

Grass 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 


Total. . . . Rs. 

4,300 

0 

0 

2,1.55 

0 

0 

2,145 

0 

0 
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On the 5th September a fair is held in honour of the goddess Teniblaee, 
whose temple is situated about three miles from Kolhapoor. About 15,000 
individuals assemble on the spot on the occasion, where also His Highness 
the Raja goes in grand procession. 

Items of Merchandize^ exposed for Sale. 


No.| 

Names. 

Value of Goods 
brought for sale. 

Value of Goods 
sold. 

Value of Goods 
remaining. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Miscellaneous articles 

100 0 0 

40 0 0 

60 0 0 

2 

Confectionery . . 

500 0 0 

200 0 0 

300 0 0 

3 

Fruits, greens, &c. 

50 0 0 

25 0 0 

25 0 0 

4 

Silken thread work, &c.. 

25 0 0 

15 0 0 

10 0 0 


Total. Rs. 

1 675 0 0 

280 0 0 

395 0 0 

. 


Statement 



Detailed Statement, showing the Quantity, Value, and Net Profit of the Manufactures prepared in the Kolhapoor Territory. 
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Abstract » 

A mount sold . . . . . . Rs. 1 3,67,41 7 0 0 

Expense .. . .. 11,87,071 4 0 

Net profit .. ..Rs. 1,80,345 12 0 

Capital employed. — Possessing capabilities within her own boundaries to 
produce all the necessaries and all the usual luxuries required for Indian life, 
Kolhapoor has been long under the progressing elForts of a division of labour, 
though checked by constant wars and tyranny. 

From ancient times, the alluvial plain has been set apart from the grassy 
eminence, the forest from the orchard land, and a mutual exchange of proceeds 
have somewhat benefited the respective tenants of each locality. In the 
absence, however, of any extended foreign commerce, or finer description of 
manufacture, and also of any individual costly requirement, the movement has 
not as yet progressed beyond that state of society where a mere maintenance is 
obtained by the lower classes, and where the superfluity of produce is wasted 
by the richer classes in providing for a host of idle dissipated retainers. 

From the very simple and primitive nature of the machinery employed, and 
the premises used in country manufactures, a very limited capital is required. 

The following statement exhibits the value of dead stock requisite in each of 
the principal manufactories, and the total amount invested under this item 


amounts, according to a rough calculation, to Rs. 3,11,671 : — 

Cloth^ ^c. Weavers. 

2 wooden poles, with lines fixed to them .. .. ..Rs. 0 14 0 

16 chips of bamboo .. .. .. .. .. .. 030 

1 brush . . • . • . • • . . . . . . . . 14 0 

1 open earthen vessel .. .. .. .. .. .. 004 

1 Peetara, or a kind of reel .. .. .. .. .. 008 

8 sticks made of the betelnut palm • . . . • . . • 0 8 0 

1 comb, made of the reed sticks . . . . . . • • 0 8 0 

1 wooden Hatia, or a member of a loom . . .. . - 10 0 0 

1 wooden Toon.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

1 Wuyee, thread .. .. .. .. .. .. 060 

4 pegs, one of them called Hummunt Koont. . . . . . 0 4 0 

1 wooden bar .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 030 

3 wooden blocks .. .. .. .. .. •• 020 

1 Dhotshuguntee, or a shuttle .. .. *• .• •• 020 

1 cotton rope, 30 cubits long .. .. .. .. .. 040 

2 pegs of stone .. .. .. .. .. -- •• 010 

1 block of stone for beating the thread upon . . . . . • 0 4 0 

Gungutey, or pieces of the Jowaree sticks for winding the 

thread on 0 10 

2 wooden Belkees, alias Soolay • . • • • . . . 0 0 8 

2 wooden Powtimia, or steps of a loom, with ropes . • . . 0 3 0 
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2 wooden wheels, with ropes complete . . . . 0 2 6 

2 bamboo sticks,* called Kadsuria .. .. .. 0 10 

1 knife, common .. .. .. .. 010 

2 Assaray, or wheels made of bamboo . . . . 0 2 0 

2 large open earthen vessels . . • . . . . . 0 4 0 

1 wooden wheel .. .. .. .. 040 

1 iron whirler .. .. .. .. .. .. 010 

1 open earthen vessel .. .. .. .. .. 004 


Total.. Rs. 17 3 6 
Sugar and Goor Makers. 

1 large iron pan .. .. •• .. .. Rs. 15 0 0 

2 bamboo dishes .. .. •• •• .. 010 

6 large open earthen vessels . . . . . . . . 4 8 0 

1 small open earthen vessel . . . . . . . . 0 10 

1 bamboo Baj wan .. .. .. .. .. 010 

3 earthen vessels for burning lamps in . . . . 0 0 6 

4 small earthen vessels . . . . . . . . • • 0 0 4 

7 sickles • • , . . . . . 0 14 0 

2 large pieces of rope .. .. .. .. .. 140 

4 leathern throat-bands . . • • • • . . 0 2 0 

1 set of hoe, hatchet, pick-axe, and a pointed iron bar 2 4 0 

2 bamboo baskets .. .. •• •• .. 020 

2 large copper ladles, with perforations . . . . 4 0 0 

8 coarse Dhoturs, or pieces of cloth • . . . . . 4 0 0 

4 iron Khownees, or scrapers . . . • . . . . 0 2 0 

3 earthen open vessels . . • . . . • 0 10 

1 sugar-cane mill, complete .. .. •• .. 10 0 0 

1 pole used in taking the pan off the fire . . . . 0 2 0 

1 wooden hoe .. .. .. .. .. .. 010 

2 earthen pots .. .. .. .. .. 010 

1 piece of Dungaree cloth . . . . . . . . 0 8 0 

2 wooden yokes .. .. .. .. 080 

4 ropes and strings .. .. •• .. .. 020 

2 hempen reins . . . . • . . . . • 0 4 0 

1 pair of scales with beam . • . . . - . . 0 8 0 

1 Tafata or mat made of sticks of the cotton plant . • 2 0 0 

15 earthen vessels .. .. •. •• 0 15 0 

1 Dawan, or a set of ropes for tethering the bullocks 18 0 

1 Fowl, or coarse thick sort of cloth used for carpeting 18 0 

1 shed for the manufactory • • • • . . • . 3 0 0 

16 bullocks, at Rs. 10 each 160 0 0 


Total.. Rs. 213 9 10 
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Oil Makers. 

I oil-mill with its other adjuncts .. .. .. ..Rs, 12 0 0 

1 iron bar to take out the refuse of the seeds by . . . , 10 0 

1 earthen pot to squeeze out oil into . . . . . . . . 0 10 

1 small mill for grinding the seed of Carthamus . . . . 2 0 0 

Measures of different capacities . . • . . . . . 4 0 0 

Total.. ..Rs. 19 1 0 

Paper Mahers, 

1 large knife, used for cutting linen rags . . . . . .Rs. 14 0 

1 small reservoir or cistern . .. .. .. 500 

1 stone for placing at the bottom of the reservoir . . . . 3 0 0 

1 apparatus for pounding linen rags . . . . . . . . 6 8 0 

10 teak troughs for carrying the pounded linen rags to the 

washing place .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

1 large wooden frame for placing mats in . . . . . . 2 0 0 

1 small ditto ditto ditto . . . . , . 10 0 

I large piece of mat for making paper on . . . . • • 14 0 

1 small ditto ditto ditto .. .. .. 0 12 0 

Cost of plastering a piece of wall to stick paper on . . 2 0 0 

2 brushes for sticking paper on the wall by . . . . . . 0 2 0 

4 pieces of teak planks for glossing paper on . . . . 4 0 0 

4 pieces of smooth stones to polish paper by . . . . 10 0 

Scissors for cutting paper .. .. .. .. 100 

Total.. ..Rs. 29 14 0 

Liquor Makers, 

1 large copper pan for boiling the substance which is to be 

distilled . - . . . . . . . . . . - . Rs. 75 0 0 


1 lid for the above . . . . . , . . . . • - 25 0 0 

8 tubs to wet molasses in . . . . . . . . - . 24 0 0 

4 casks to keep liquor ill .. .. .. .. .. 12 0 0 

2 hammers to pound the rind of Hever and Ilirda (fruits of 

certain trees) .. .. .. .. .• •- 200 

1 ox . . . . . . . . . . . . . • . . 15 0 0 

1 pack-saddle for the bullocks • . . . . • . • 5 0 0 

1 small reservoir .. .. .. .. .. 100 0 

1 copper neck for pouring liquor into casks through • • 10 0 

4 hatchets for cutting down boughs of trees . • • . 4 0 0 

4 wood bills ditto ditto . . . - • - 3 0 0 

1 leather bucket for pouring water on the above said lid . . 0 12 0 

5 spouts joined to the above .. .. -• •• 100 

2 earthen pots to hold or collect liquor falling from beneath 

the lid . . • . • • . . • . • • • » 0 10 
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Basket and Mat Mahers. 

1 wood bill .. .. .. •. .. ' ..Rs. 10 0 

2 knives .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 080 

1 log of wood .. .. •. .. .. .. •- 020 

Total.. ..Rs. 1 10 0 

Carpet Makers. 

1 stand . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 0 4 0 

2 pieces of wood to tie the loom to . . . . . . . . 0 0 3 

6 wooden rods to keep the cloth tight while being woven . . 0 10 

6 ditto ditto for the cornb-like instrument through which 

the warp is inserted .. ., .. .. .. 019 

2 spindles to twist thread .. .. .. .. 006 

Pieces of rope for tying, &c. . . . - - . . . 0 4 0 

Punjhas .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 12 0 

Total.. ..Rs. 18 0 

Potters. 

1 wheel . . . . . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 0 8 0 

1 peg for supporting the vvlieel . . . . . . . . 0 10 

1 stick for turning the wheel with . . . . . . . . 0 0 G 

1 wooden piece for beating earthen-pots with . . . . 0 0 2 

1 bamboo frame for bringing earth in upon bullocks . . . . 0 3 0 

1 iron hoe .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 040 

1 large bamboo basket for collecting horse dung . . . . 0 10 

1 small bamboo basket .. .. .. .. .. 004 

Total.. ..Rs. 1 2 0 

Tanners. 

1 Rapee, an instrument to smooth skins .. .. ..Rs. 0 4 0 

1 Shimp, a shell-like instrument, for shaving hair off the skins 0 2 0 

1 Rapee, an instrument for cleaning leathers after being dyed. 0 3 0 

1 piece of plank to smooth leather on . . . . . . 0 8 0 

2 iron spikes to sew w^ater bags of leather by . . . . , . 0 10 

1 hone for whetting instruments • . « . • . . . 0 10 

Total . . . . Rs. 13 0 

A further sum of Rs. 11,87,071 is requisite, for the purchase of the raw 
material used, together with the item on account of W'ages; and thus altogether 
a sum of Rs. 14,98,742 is annually invested as capital employed in the manu- 
factories of the country. 

It is a matter of fact that in Kolhapoor a portion only of 6 per cent, of the 
inanufacturi;>g body are men of any substance ; the remainder borrow from the 
Sowkar, and mak e the best terms they can according to their talent and 
ability. 
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After paying the expense of labour, the assumed net profit of Rs. 1,80,345 
would admit of a payment of nearly fifteen per cent. ; but it is very problema- 
tical whether the bankers are contented with this return ; and indeed they 
generally prefer extracting what they can, annually, on account, from the 
borrowing manufacturer. 

Thus, although the mere means of maintenance are obtained on sufferance, 
the manufacturer, who is generally forced to be content with the market profit, 
allows himself to be dipped further in the Sowkar's books from year to year, 
on account of inordinate accumulating interest, and he can never hope to 
emerge from the condition of the hard-tasked journeyman. 

The following statement exhibits the value of dead-stock requisite in the 
principal artizan occupations, and the total sum invested under this item 


amounts to Rs. 2,33,959 : — 

Confectioners. 

3 pans to refine sugar- . •. .. .. ..Rs. 45 0 0 

3 copper ladles for making sugar cakes . • . . . . 6 0 0 

2 perforated ladles .« .. .. .. .. .. 180 

2 scraping spade-like iron instruments . . . . - , 0 3 0 

Platters for making sweetmeats . . . . . . . . 20 0 0 

4 pieces of wood for stirring sugar, &c. . . . . . . 0 10 

12 w'ooden moulds for casting sugar toys .. .. .. 18 0 0 

1 wooden hoe-like instrument . . • • - . . . 0 10 

10 brass plates for the shop .. .. .. .. .. 20 0 0 

10 small baskets for ditto -• .. .. .. -• 060 

1 pair of scales -• .. •. .. -. .. 080 

Different weights .. .. .. .. .. -- 140 

1 money chest. . .. .. .. -. .. .. 200 

1 plate for putting on the above chest - . . . • • 10 0 


Total.. .-Rs. 116 15 0 

Shoemakers. 

1 Rapee, an implement for smoothing leather. • . . . .Rs. 0 8 0 

1 Tcradee, ditto for cutting leather . . • . . . 0 2 0 

1 Khoorpa, a crooked instrument for stretching leather . . 0 10 

Blocks of wood formed into the shape of shoes . . . - 0 10 

1 conical piece of wood for beating leather . . . - . - 0 4 0 

1 Inga, an implement for smoothing leather . . . . . . 0 0 6 

2 Tends, an implement for bringing the inside of the shoes out 0 10 

2 pieces of horn .. .. .. •. .. .. •• 006 

2 wooden wedges •• .. .. .. .. .. 006 

1 Dhurkia .. .. .. •• •• .. •« 003 

1 Chatnay, an implement for making the point of a shoe . . 0 10 

4 iron spikes .. .. •• •• •• .. .. 016 

4 needles .. .. •• .. .. •. .. .. 009 

4a 
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1 hone for whetting instruments . . . • • . . • 0 4 0 

1 flat stone to beat, roughen, and raise grains on leather • . 0 12 0 

1 small pad or cushion for the shoemaker to sit on • . • . 0 2 0 


Total.. ..Rs. 2 8 0 

fJarpenters, 

1 adze .. .. •• •• .. .. ..Rs. 3 0 0 

1 Patlee, a kind of chisel .. *. .. .. .. 100 

1 Kinkray, ditto •• .. •• .. .. 080 

1 Churnay, ditto .. •« •• .. .. 040 

1 Samta, bore axe .. .. •« .. .. .. 040 

1 Runda, plane •• .. .. .. .. .. 100 

1 Goonia, right angle .. .. .. •• .. .. 040 

1 Guz, a measure nearly equal to a yard . • . . . . 0 4 0 

1 Gultha, the gentle curve into which the edges are moulded 0 8 0 

1 saw .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

1 file 0 4 0 

2 hammers, 1 large and 1 small . . . . • • . . 18 0 

1 Rokhun^ a kind of plane •« •• .. .. .. 040 


Total.. ..Rs. 11 0 0 

Blacksmiths, 

2 large Sandus, or tongs . . . . . . . . . . Rs. 0 8 0 

2 small ditto . . • . . . • • • . 0 6 0 

1 large hammer .. •• .. .. .. •• 080 

2 small ditto « • « • . • • • • . • . 0 4 0 

1 Ghun, or a larger kind of hammer . . . . . . . . 2 0 0 

1 anvil .. .. .. .. .. .. .. •. 400 

1 Moos . . 0 4 0 

2 iron tubes attached to the bellows . . • • • . . . 5 0 0 

1 poker .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 040 

1 large Shentolee, or chisel .. .. .. .. 030 

2 small ditto ditto .. .. .. .. .. 020 

1 iron globe, with a hole through centre . . . . . . 0 2 0 

1 Choobuk, a nail for boring .. .. .. .. .. 010 

2 files 2 0 0 

1 pair of tongs •• .. .. .. .. .. .. 060 

1 Sundian •• •• .* .. •- .. •• 300 

1 pair of bellows .. .. .. .. .. .. 400 

1 string .. •• •. •• .. .. .. •• 010 


Total.. ..Rs. 23 1 0 

Goldsmiths. 

1 Potree, or cloth bag to contain scales, weights, &c. . . Rs. 10 0 

I large anvil .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 
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1 small anvil •• •• .. •• •• .. 080 

2 large hammers •• •• •• •• .. •• 200 

2 small ditto •• •• .. •• •• •. 100 

1 ditto, called Ghatia 020 

2 Gavces^ or pairs of pincers •• •• .. .. •• 100 

2 Sandus, or large iron tongs .. •• •• .. •• 040 

3 Suwanas, or smaller kind of nippers • • • • • • 0 6 0 

2 pairs of scissors *. •• •• •• .. .. 060 

2 Phoonknees, or tubes to blow through • . • • • • 0 8 0 

1 Shentolee, or chisel .. .. •• •• .. 006 

1 pair of bellows . . . . . . . • . • . • 0 12 0 

1 cylindrical iron tube fixed to the bellows • • • • . . 0 8 0 

1 wooden box •• .. •• •• •• •• •- 080 

1 file 0 4 0 

3 Porous iron slips, or wire machines . . • • . . 2 4 0 

1 Gudee, a kind of brass mould • . • • • • • • 10 0 

4 Thusas, or stamping instruments . • . . • . • • 10 0 

1 small pair of brass scales, with beam^ and a wooden case • • 10 0 

1 Wutungee, a kind of nail .. •• •• .. •• 080 

1 Jodawraclia Mold, a kind of nail used for making Jodwa, 

or ring worn by married women • • . . • • . . 0 4 0 

1 Aotee .. •. •• .. •• .. .. ... 080 

1 Pugia.. «. •• .. .. .. .. .. 080 

1 Bagesree, or earthen pan for holding live coals or embers . . 0 10 

4 Mooshee, or earthen crucibles . . • • . • . • 0 10 

100 small nails of srzes, both of iron and brass, required for 

stamping .. .. .. .. •• .. •• 180 


Total.. ..Rs, 19 12 6 

Sawyers, 

1 large saw • . . . • . . . . . . • • . Rs. 8 8 0 

1 adze .. .. .. .. •• .. .. .. 100 

1 string .. •• .. .. .. •• .. .. 020 

1 Guz 0 2 0 

1 Paley, a wooden cup .. .. .. .. 010 

1 chisel .. .. .. •• •• •• •• •• 040 


Total.. ..Rs. 10 1 0 
Coppersmiths as Blacksmiths. 

Bricklayers, 

1 plummet .. •• •• •• .. .. ..Rs. 0 8 0 

2 large trowels.. ,. .. .. .. •• .. 100 

2 small ditto .. •• .. .. .. .. .. 0 12 0 

1 Goonia, right angle lOO 
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1 Guz 0 4 0 

1 hatchet 080 

1 hammer 100 


Total . . . . Rs. 5 0 0 

The following statement exhibits the value of dead stock, exclusive of carts 
and bullocks, requisite in agriculture, and the total sum invested under this 
item, amounts to Rs. 28-11-6 : — 

1 plough Rs. 3 0 0 

1 Pat, a plough to level the ploughed ground . . • • 10 0 

1 Shewul, a kind of yoke •• •• .. •• •• 060 

1 Koolow complete, an instrument used for levelling the 

ground . . . . . . • . • . . . . • 4156 

1 Kolpa, an instrument for out-rooting grass and weeds from 

fields 060 

1 wheel of a Mote for drawing water from well . . • • 10 0 

1 Moghuna, a tube with a seed cup, a drill-plough . . . • 0 3 0 

1 Khiswun, a kind of Koolow, moved over the ground after the 

seed is sown .. .• .. .. •• .. 080 

1 yoke •• •• •• .. .. .. •• .. 080 

1 Kooree complete, a drill-plough having six tubes . . . . 2 0 0 

1 drill-plough, called TifFun .• .. .. •. .. 100 

1 Ghoota, a plank *. .. •• .. •• .. 040 

1 ploughshare .. •• .. •• •• .. 180 

1 Khoorpey, a curved instrument used in rooting out weeds 0 1 0 

1 Koyuta, a small wood bill •• •• .. .. .. 040 

1 hoe .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 080 

1 crowbar .. .. .. •• .. .. .. 100 

1 hatchet •• .. .. •• .. .. .. 080 

1 Mote, a large bucket of a draw-well . . . • . • 6 5 0 

1 Khoray, a kind of hoe .. •. .. .. .. 040 

1 Nada, a rope made of leather, and attached to the Mote • . 2 8 0 

1 coir reins .. •• •• .. .. .. 020 

1 whip .. .. •• .. .. •• .. .. 040 

1 Joopnee, yoke-tie •• .. •• •• •• •• 010 

1 Saftee, a kind of yoke-tie •• •• •- •• •• 040 


Total.. ..Rs. 28 11 6 
The total aggregate , amount of the capital employed throughout the State 
would therefore amount as follows : — 

Manufactories . . . • • • • • • . • • Rs. 14,98,742 0 0 

Handicraft occupations • • • • • • • . 2,33,959 0 0 

Agriculture 14,92,857 0 0 


Total.. 


..Rs. 32,25,558 0 0 



Statement showing the Quantity of Goods, ^c. Annually Imported into, and Exported from, the Kolhapoor Territory. 
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Exchange. 

Statement showing the Names of Coins in circulation in Kolhapoory togethet* 
with their Weighty Touchy Amount of Pure Metal, and Value of 100 of 
each in the present Bombay Currency. 


Names of Coins. 

Average 

• 

Value of 100 
in the now 


Weight. 

Touch. 

Pure Hctal. 

Uombay Cur- 
rency. 


Grs. dels. 

Per ct. dels. 

Grs. dels. 

Rs. dels. 

Shumboo Peerkhance Rupee . . 

175 .39 

80 8.3 

141 767 

85 919 

Punalcc Rupee . . 

169 92 

67 38 

114 492 

69 389 

Ilookerec Old Rupee 

171 75 

82 78 

142 174 

86 166 

Neelkuntee Ruj)ee 

169 627 

54 .. 

91 598 

55 514 


Weights and Measures. — No uniform standard of weights and measures 
existed in Kolhapoor until the year 1847. 

In every village, and in every individual shop, the retail dealer manu- 
factured, according to his ideas of honesty, his own weights and measures, 
from any material at hand, and used them without restraint, to his own profit, 
and to the disadvantage of all who dealt with him. 

The following statement shows the new standard of weights and measures 
introduced into the Kolhapoor territory, in supersession of those which had 
been authorised by old custom : — 

Weights. 

The Tola is equal to the weight of a Company’s rupee. 


20 Tolas 

= i 

Seer. 

"40 Ditto 

= j 

Do. 

80 Ditto 

= I 

Do. 

160 Ditto 

= 2 

Do. 

400 Ditto 

= 5 

Do. 

800 Ditto 

= 1 

Dhuda, or 10 seers. 

1600 Ditto 

= h 

Maund, or 2 Dhudas. 

3,200 Ditto 

= 1 

Maund. 

20 Maunds 

= 1 

Candy. 


Measures of Capacity. 

A measure which holds twenty-five Company’s rupees weight of equal 
parts of the following grain, viz. 1, Ilurbura or gram, 2, Guhoo or wheat, 
3, Moog, 4, Woodid, 5, Koolthee, 6, Toor, 7, Sajgoora, 8, Bhat, and 9, Jondla, 
is equal to • • . • . . • • 4 Seer. 

60 Company’s rupees = J Do. 

100 Ditto = 1 Do. 

200 Ditto = 2 Do. or one Udholee. 

2 Udholees = 1 Pylee, or 1 Chi tee. 

16 Pylees = 1 Maund. 

20 Maunds = 1 Candy. 
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Liquid Measure. 

A measure which holds twenty Company’s rupees weight of pure water, is 


•• •• •• 

4 Seer. 

40 Company’s rupees 

= \ Do. 

80 Ditto 

= 1 Do. 

400 Ditto 

= 6 Do. 

800 iJitto 

— 1 Dhuda, or 10 Seers. 

] ,600 Ditto 

= 2 Dhudas. 

3,200 Ditto 

= 1 Maund. 

20 Maunds 

= 1 Candy. 

Land Measure. 

8 Yow or Barley-corns = 1 Angool. 

4 Angools 

= 1 Mooth. 

3 Mooshtees 

= 1 Weet or span. 

2 Weetee 

= 1 Hath. 

5^ Ilaths 

= 1 Katee. 

20 Katees 

== 1 Pand. 

20 Pands 

= 1 Beega. 

120 Beegas 

= 1 Chawoor. 

Gold and Silver Weight. 

8 Goonja 

= 1 Massa. 

12 Massas 

= 1 Tola. 

24 Tolas 

= 1 Seer. 

40 Seers 

= 1 Maund. 

20 Maunds 

= 1 Candy, 

Cloth and Wood Measure. 

2 Angools 

= 1 Tusoo. 

12 Tusoos 

= 1 Hath. 

2 Haths 

= 1 Guz. 


Coins. 


Statement showing the Names of Coins now in circulation at Kolhapoor, 
together with their Weights, Value, 


Description of 
Coin;). 

Number. 

Names of Coins. 

a . 

i>i 

Value. 

6 

P 

N umber of 
Coins suppos- 
ed to be in cir- 
culation in Ko- 
Ihapoor. 


1 

Square Mohur 

12 0 


a. p. 

20 0 0 

5 


2 

Akburee ditto 

lOf 0 


16 0 0 

20 

P 

3 

Shahajihanee ditto . . 

lOj 0 


16 0 0 

25 


4 

Punchmelce ditto . . 

10^ 0 

16 0 0 

16 0 0 

75 

o 

5 

I)ilee Sicca ditto . . 

lOJ 0 

imm 

16 0 0 

25 


6 

Pootlees, without rings 

i H 1 


5 8 0 

1,500 


7 

Ditto, with rings 

I 34 1 


5 6 0 

1,500 









Description ofl 
Coins. 
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» 

CO 



I 

E 

a 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


Names of Coins. 


Mulhar Shaee 
Chandwady. . 
Nagpooree .. 
Kutharee . . 
Urkutee 
Pharsee 
Shumsheree 
Warce Peerkhanee 
Shahapooree 
Kanglce 
Teeglee 
Indooree . . 
Oojunee Sicca 
Kasee Sicca 


Jiireeputka. , 
Beiapoorce . . 
Toora Chandwar 
Wungaire . , 
Wace Sicca . 
Shree Sicca 
Moodholce . . 
Slieo Sicca . . 
Nepanee 
Narayeu Petree 
Old Peerkhanee 
Akburee 
Knldar 
Rajapooree . . 
Goojapooree 
Neelkuntec. . 
llookcrce . 


S(jprtee 

Ankoosec 


Shumboo Peerkhanee 
Puiialce 
Company . . 

Doodandy Pice 
Piinalee Pice 
Compamy a Copper Coins. 
Half Annas. . 

Quarter Annas 
Pies. . 


•S 

M CO 

bD & 

a 

Value. 

« 

9 

9 

> 

# a 

i 

Oh 

Number of 
Coins suppos- 
ed to bo in cir- 
culation in Ko- 
Ibapoor. 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

. a. 

P- 


11 


0 

15 

6 

0 

15 

6 

500 

11 


0 

15 

3 

0 

15 

0 

1,000 

11 


0 

12 

i 

El 

12 


100 

11 


0 

12 

m 

0 

12 

3 

100 

11 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

9 

500 

11 

Kl 

0 

15 

9 

il 

15 

6 

400 

11 

0 

0 

12 

E 

n 

12 

3 

50 

11 


0 

12 

E 

0 

12 

0 

25 

11 


0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

9 

200 

11 

0 

0 

11 


o 

9 

0 

50 

11 

Kl 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

■a 

50 






il 

15 

0 

50 






U 

15 

0 

50 

. . . 





1 

0 

0 

10 






El 

15 

0 

50 






0 

15 

0 

50 

. . . 





0 

14 

6 

50 






0 

12 

3 

200 






0 

14 

3 

15 

. . . 





0 

14 

0 

10 

. . . 





El 

14 

0 

10 

. . . 





0 

14 

0 

10 

. . . 






12 

0 

10 






n 

15 

9 

5 






0 

12 

0 

10 

. , . 






12 

0 

50 







15 

6 

10 







15 

9 

5 

. . . 






15 

6 

10 

.. . 






12 

0 

5 

. . . 



. . . 


0 

12 

0 

5 

11 

N 


7 

3 


8 

m 

5 

11 



14 

6 


14 

11 

2,000 

11 

11 


13 

6 


13 

6 

5,000 

11 

0 


15 

I 

0 

15 

1 

1.500,000 

ll| 

0 

1 


0 

El 

14 

6 

300,000 

Bil 

0 



6 

0 


2 


8 

i 



9 

y 


4 


I2| 

H 

0 


6 

0 


6 


6i 

II 

0 


3 

y 

0 

3 


2 

1 1 

o 


1 

Q 

o 

1 
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BANKING. 

Throughout the Kolhapoor State there are only twenty banking houses. 
The capital employed in any individual house does not exceed Rs. 50,000, and 
the total aggregate of capital, according to the following table, would amount 
to something less than Rs. 41,00,000: — 


3 houses, each with a capital of . . . . • . . .Rs. 1,00,000 

17 ditto ditto .. .. .. .. .. 80,000 

12 ditto ditto •• .. •• .. .. 25,000 

8 ditto ditto .. .. .. .. .. 20,000 

7 ditto ditto .. .. .. .. .. 15,000 

47 ditto ditto .. .. .. .. .. 10,000 

272 ditto ditto . . . . . . . . . . 5,000 

400 Shrofls. 


Of the above, there is only one house possessing any extensive agency, and 
capable of giving Hpondees to the amount of Rs. 5,000. From the remainder, 
Hoondccs to the amount of Rs. 1,000 can be obtained, but only to Poona, 
Belgaiim, and Ilydrabad in the Deccan. 

Under the former Government, the Kolhapoor bankers drove a thriving trade 
in lending money to the Chiefs and Sirdars, at exorbitant interest, 6 per cent, 
premium and 24 per cent, interest being the ancient terms of supply, even on the 
mortgage of a village, whilst an annual allowance was further set apart for 
Karkoonee Khurch, or expenses attending the management of the mortgaged 
property. 

Of late years, the custom of taking a premium has been discontinued, 
but the rate of interest still varies from 9 to 24 per cent., excepting 
among tradesmen, wlio in their dealings with each other seldom exceed 
8 per cent. 

One quarter of the original loan in grain is received as interest at the 
succeeding harvest, and the following table will show the rate of interest, 
together with the sum obtainable upon certain items of mortgaged 
property : — 


Names of Articles. 

Value. 

Amount obtain- 
able. 

IlltOl'CSt. 


Us, 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Valuable cloth . . 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

24 percent. 

Precious stones and pearls 

100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

24 

Gold and silver ornaments 

100 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

18 to 24 „ 

1 


The bankers also generally deal in gold, precious stones, and musk, and 
there is a numerous class of about 400 petty shroffs, who are content with a 
small average monthly profit of about Rs. 10, whose principal business consists 
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in ftxchanging coins, purchasing and selling small gold trinkets, and buying old 
coins no longer current. 

Banking has greatly suffered from the change in the administration of 
Kolhapoor affairs. 

Forcible and violent extortion of demand by personal torture and Dhiirna 
have been discontinued, and the bankers are now more cautious in their 
speculations, and look more to individual character and security. * 

The ancient abuse also has been abolished, which endured the contract 
system of collecting revenue, when the contractor, residing at head quarters, 
and subjected to sudden imperative calls from the Durbar, was forced into 
a league with some monied house to supply the urgent demand, which 
was always provided by the Sowkar, but very dearly paid for by the 
oppressed ryot. 

Lastly, the settlement of many of the Sirdars’ debts, which had induced the 
mortgage of the greater portion of their estates, and the introduction of regu- 
lar instalments in liquidation, have deprived the banking community of large 
sources of profit in the items of interest and management of the mortgaged 
property. 

The Kolhapoor bankers have not kept pace with their more enterprising 
brethren elsewhere, and their dealings have been hitherto confined to usurious 
transactions witliin the boundaries of the Kolhapoor State. Some late trifling 
speculations in cotton, however, would lead to the hope that they are gra- 
dually becoming more alive to their own interests, and that ere long their capital 
will be employed in the manufactories and the produce of the country. 

Still there have been few bankruptcies under the reformed system, and it 
may be observed, that in compensation of loss sustained under its provisions, 
the bankers contribute a mere nominal tax to the support of the State : they 
are now exempted from the forced levies which under the former Government 
they were compelled to pay as Nuzurs on succession to property, or on other 
pretexts. 

Of the Bs. 41,00,000 of nominal banking capital, a sum of Rs. 4,00,000 
may be written off as loss on account of bad debts, and a portion of 
Its. 6,00,000 buried, or shut up in jewels, and a profit of about Rs. 3,80,000 
may be calculated on the balance in use — a large sum to come from the profits 
of produce and maiiufactiy'e. 

Lending and Borrowing. — The inhabitants of Kolhapoor are generally 
in debt, and the actual capital of the Kolhapoor Sowkars, amounting to 
Rs. 31,00,000, which is lent out on various nominal rates of interest, may be 
distributed as follows among the heads of families : — 


18.000 cultivators • • • • • • • • • • . • Rs. 7,00,000 

89.000 individuals of other occupations . . . . . . 20,00,000 

4,000 Inamdars • • . . 3,00,000 


111,000 


47 


Total • . 


.•Rs. 30,00,000 
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On this amount of capital an annual sum is received oi' about Rs. 3,80^00, 
which would yield the average rate of nearly 12 per cent, interest. 

A further sum of about Rs. 37,00,000 has been advanced in former times 
from foreign Sowkars, chiefly, however, to the superior Jageerdars ; and 
altogether the entire amount owed throughout the principality is not under 
Rs. 67,00,000. 

The annual payments to the Sowkars are made from the profits in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and handicraft labour, and also from a portion set apart 
from the estates of the Jageerdars, which latter is very fluctuating, and 
depends on the terms of the bonds. The highly usurious terms, however, 
entered in these bonds, generally preclude their production in the regular 
Courts, where a higher rate than 6 per cent, is seldom allowed, and conse- 
quently the Sowkar is either obliged to be content with the nominal figure inserted 
in his books against his creditor, or to rest satisfied with a thorough sifting 
of accounts, and a most disagreeable abatement in his extravagant demands. 

The annual average proceeds of a cultivator in middling circumstances 
amount to about Rs. 84. 

' The instalments paid to the Sowkars from the profits of cultivation 
amount to Rs. 72,000 ; from handicrafl; labour to a sum of Rs. 2,05,900 ; and 
from mortgages on Jageerdars* property to Rs. 1,02,100. 

The total amount of property in the State, exclusive of land, may be stated 


to be as follows : — 

Houses Rs. 56,41,846 

Cattle 34,25,500 

Jewels 27,81,335 

Cloth and foreign goods . . . . . . . . • • 4,05,000 

Agricultural dead stock 1 4,92,857 

Manufacturing ditto . • • • • . , . . • 3,1 1,67 1 

Handicraft ditto . • . . • . , . • . 2,33,959 

Copper pots and furniture . . • . • • • . • • 10,92,310 

Carts • • • . • . • . • . • • • . • . 62,520 


Total . • . . Rs. 1,54,46,998 

Leaving a surplus over the debt owed amounting to Rs. 87,46,998. The 
rate of interest has been lately fixed from 6 to 8 per cent., recoverable in 
courts of law, but the ordinance can be evaded by the reception in the first 
instance of a heavy premium, and, with the exception of trifling advances 
made among themselves by artizans, who are content with 8 per cent., the 
ancient system of 24 per cent, is still adhered to, at least in the books of all 
the Sowkars. 

Personal service for difierent periods, extending sometimes to years, is fre- 
quently made a matter of written bond agreement, for the advance required in 
the performance of marriage and other ceremonies, and a reckless individual 
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frequently signs away his liberty during a period of from three to five years^ 
for a sum of money which is dissipated in the course of two short days. 

In Kolhapoor personal restraint has not been introduced for debt, and 
houses and implements of agriculture and handicraft labour are also exempt 
from attachment and sale. 


MODES OF TRANSIT AND COMMUNICATION BY LAND. 

Until British superintendence was introduced, there were no roads in the 
State : the pathways leading down the Ghauts to the Konkun were hardly 
passable for lightly laden cattle, and the internal communication, which was 
at all times very indifferent, and consisted of a mere beaten cattle track, was 
entirely closed from the month of June to the month of November, according 
to the violence of the monsoon, when the rivers overflowed their banks, and 
filled the deep hollows for many hundred yards on either side, and when 
sugar-pans, by which a great loss of life was annually sustained, were the only 
means of ferry across the swollen expanse of water ; and, indeed, until lately, 
the country was nearly inaccessible to the European traveller, from the 
determined hostility of the Native Government, and to the merchant from the 
depredations of tha numerous gangs of banditti, and the exactions of every 
Chief and petty authority throughout the principality. 

The soil, however, generally admits of good roads being made, at a trifling 
expense of about Rs. 300 per mile, and the plan of granting the expen- 
diture to the intervening villages on the line has been attended with good 
results. 

The opening of the Phoonda Ghaut has now placed the districts of Kolhapoor 
in short and direct communication with the sea, the distance between Kolhapoor 
and Waghotun being only 70 miles ; and a road has been marked out traversing 
from west to east the entire country from the Phoonda Ghaut to Sanglee, a 
a distance of 66 miles, and passing through the city of Kolhapoor, and other 
large market towns towards the Valley of the Krishna, the Collectorate of 
Sholapore, and the Nizam’s territories. 

Branch roads, also, have been constructed (vide annexed sketch^ from the 
capital to the principal towns in each district, from whence, also, other lines 
are in contemplation to join the great trunk road. 

The new line from Viziadroog to Belgaum strikes off at Phoonda, and 
passes in a south-eastern direction for 54 miles through the districts of 
Bhoodurgur, Gur Ingluz, and Azra, and junction lines are intended to 
be carried from Bhoodurgur to Azra, and fioin Gur Ingluz to Nesrec and 
Sunkeshwur (marked in the sketch by dotted lines), to complete the internal 
communication. 

The track from Satara to Belgaum, along which military movements were 
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foriuerly made, and by which the post at present travels through the Kolha- 
poor districts in a fine open country, has also been slightly improved in the 
removal of obstructions, in the erection of a few bungalows for travellers, and 
in facilitating the crossing of rivers by boats ; but as the traffic from north to, 
south is generally exceedingly trifling, and as exports from the Satara State 
will find a shorter route to the sea through the branch road by Punala, it has 
not been considered of sufficient importance to adopt any very expensive 
repairs. 

Along the entire range of Ghauts which forms the western boundary of the 
State for a distance of 84 miles, there are eight rough passes and openings, 
which are available for the descent of laden cattle towards the sea. Of these 
five, Chandul, Ambe, Vishalgur, Anuskoora, and Bowra, lead to Rajapoor 
and Rutnageerry ; two, Bowra and Phoonda, lead to Kharapatun and Vizia- 
droog ; and three, Phoonda, Ilunmunt, and Parpolee, lead to VVaree and 
Vingorla. 

These are all protected and kept clear, and are now used by the Brinjarces. 
A uniform toll* is levied on all, but, with the exception of the Phoonda, they are 
utterly impassable for any description of wheel carriage, and during the ascent 
from the Konkun the cattle must be very lightly laden. 

The passes on the Western Ghauts at Vishalgur, Anuskoora, and Bowra, 
are said to have been constructed by the Malioinedans, about the year 
1660. 

The filling up of the Rajapoor Creek, and consequent decline of commerce 
at that port, renders any expensive improvements uncalled for, to further 
communication on the line, and when any amount of capital can be secured 
at the new port of Waghotun, the traffic which was formerly canied on 
through the remaining outlets may in time proceed by the Phoonda Ghaut 
with greater facility to the merchant. 


* On every four-wheeled carriage on springs 
On every two-wheeled carriage on springs, except Native hackeries 

On every palanquin. 

On every laden bullock . . 

On every Native hackery on springs . • 

On every such labour cart and labour hackery, drawn by four bullocks 

On every elephant 

On every camel .. .. .. •• •• •. •• 

On every saddle horse and harness horse 

On every tattoo 

On every score of sheep or goats . . • • 

On homed cattle, per head 

On every bigaree carrying a load for hire 

On every mule not used in riding • • 

On every mule used for riding . . •• .. •• 

On ever} ass 

On every Palna or Dolce . . , , 


1 rupee. 
8 annas. 

1 rupee. 
() pies. 

2 annas. 

3 „ 

8 „ 

4 „ 

1 » 

6 pies. 

2 annas. 

2 pies. 

2 „ 

3 „ 

1 anna. 

1 pie. 

4 annas. 
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Routes through the Koliiapoor State, 


Viziadroog to Sholapoor. 


Distance. 

Names of Stages. 

Halting-place. 

Miles. 

Dajeepoor 

Bungalow. 

12 

Phurala . . 

Dhnrmsala. 

12 

Purecta . . 

Ditto. 

12 

Kolhapoor 

Bungalow. 

30 

Shcrolc . . 

Temple. 

12 

Sanglee 

Bungalow. 


Satara to Belgaum. 


Distance. 

Names of Stages. 

Halting-place. 

Miles. 

Tandoolwaree 

Temple. 

0 

Wargaon . . 

Ditto. 

12 

Kolhapoor 

Bungalow. 

9 

Kagul 


12 

Nepanee . . 

Bungalow. 


Viziadroog to Belgaum, 


Distance. 

Names of Stages. 

Halting-place. 

Miles. 

Ambe 


1.5 

Mulkapoor 

Bungalow. 

30 

Kolhapoor 

Ditto. 

9 

Kagul 


12 

Nepanee . . 

Bungalow. 


Rotnageerry to Sholapoor. 


Distance. 

9 

Names of Stages. 

Halting-place. 

Miles. 

Ambe 


15 

Mulkapoor 

Bungalow. 

24 

Kerlee . . 


6 

Kolhapoor 

Bungalow. 

30 

Shcrole . . 

Temple. 

12 

Sanglee 

Bungalow. 


Altogether a distance of 306 miles of road work has been completed 
throughout the State, at an expense of Rs. 1,03,000. 

The track, though generally unmetalled, is wide, and well cleared of all 
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obstacles to wheeled conveyances ; side gutters have been excavated, and an 
annual repair is allowed, at the rate of Rs. 20 per mile. 

Impediments. — ^The impediments which chiefly militate against direct and 
continual transit and communication in Kolhapoor are the rivers, and deep 
valleys and hollows in the eastern half, and the mass of broken hill and 
Ghauts in the western half of the State. 

During the months of June, July, and August the rivers continually over- 
flow their banks for a distance of from 200 to 1,300 yards on either side, and 
the body of water, together with the nature of the soil, precludes the possi- 
bility of erecting cheap {jridges over their soft channels, in their course through 
the plain and open country. Boats, therefore, are of necessity resorted to, 
which means of communication, however, are somewhat tedious in their transit, 
and not altogether satisfactory in the entire preservation of the property. 

The hollows and valleys, also, containing black soil to a depth of 20 feet, 
become very heavy after rain, and through these portions considerable labour and 
expense are required to carry a good road ; otherwise the eastern half of the State 
is open and plain, and admirably adapted for transit and communication. 

The western half, being a mass of l)rokcn hills, intersected by deep ravines, is 
very unsuitable, even at a great expenditure, for any line of roads, except along 
the circuitous bends of the rivers, as they wind to their source among the Ghauts. 

Fords, Ferries, and Bridges. — During the cold and hot seasons, from the 
month of November to the month of June, the water remains in the Kolhapoor 
rivers in a succession of deep reaches, separated by sandy plots, and there are 
fords over all these plots at intervals of about from two to four miles from the 
mouth of each individual river to its entrance into the hilly country, from 
whence it becomes fordable to its source. 

During the rainy months, until November, boats have now superseded the 
use of sugar-pans on all the principal lines of traffic, and an extension of this 
means of communication is being gradually introduced. 

Altogether there are 20 boats and 20 baskets which ply on the different 
rivers during the rains- The fares taken are as follows : — 


For men, with a load • • . • • • . . . . . 4 pies. 

For cattle, ditto * . . 6 „ 


The following statement shows in detail the different stations and rivers at 
which they are placed : — 



Names of Places. 


Remarks. 


B ^ 
u ^ 

B P 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Kusba Kurweer 
Moujc Bowrc 
Ditto Sihey 
Kusba Rookrec . . 

Kusbas Inchul and Seerdhone 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 


} These belong to Govern- 
ment. 

Ditto Inchul Suwusthan. 
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s i 

S'*-* 

No. 

Names of Places. 

-.‘Si 

0^0 

te a 




J f 

6 

Kusba Secroor, near Nursoba’s 




Waree . . 

1 

s \ 

7 

Ditto Woodgaon , . 

1 

ffi 

8 

Mouje Kothlee 

1 




3 

r 

9 

Kusba Kodolee • . . 

1 


10 

Mouje Goonkee . . 

1 





•< 

p= 

11 

Ditto Khadsee 

1 




3 

. . c 

12 

Moiijc Clioorje 

1 

is \ 

13 

Ditto Seerdowre . . 

1 

[ 

11 

Kusba Kogiil 

1 



« j 

3 

Wed- ] 

GUNGA. j 

1j 

Mouje Daiicid 

1 

Tuivinee 

Hi 

Ditto Danwur 

1 

Skew A. 

17 

Ditto Basheore . . 

1 

Shalee. 

18 

Kusba Mulkapoor . . 

1 



Total. . 

20 


Kcinarks. 


} These belong to Govern- 
ment. 

f This belongs to the Siir- 
l lushkur. 

1 


} • These belong to Govern- 
ment. 

f This belongs partly to the 
< Kolhapoor State, and partly 
[ to the Chief of Sanglee. 


'riiis belongs to Government, 
r Ditto partly to the Kolha- 
< poor State, and partly to the 
[ Inamdar of Betkeehal. 
Ditto to Kagulkur. 


This belongs to Government. 

Ditto ditto, 
f This belongs to Suwus- 
\ than Bowra. 

This belongs to Vishalgur, 


The mountain torrents in the Koiikun Ghaut Matha are crossed during the 
monsoon on rude bamboo structures and jungle trees. Wooden bridges 
have been also thrown over the nullas and streams along the new road to the 
Phoouda Ghaut, and one stone bridge of ten spans, covering a space of 1 19 
yards, has been lately erected, at an expense of Rs. 10,000, to preserve a 
direct communication with the country to the eastward of the city, which was 
nearly inaccessible during the monsoon, to the great discomfort of the inhabit- 
ants, the delay of the post, and the separation of the military and civil camps. 
Another bridge over the river Shalee, to benefit the Mulkapoor bazar, is under 
construction at an expense of Rs, 1,600. The general isolated position of the 
country, however, and the many large intervening rivers between Kolhapoor 
and Belgaum to the south, and Kolhapoor and Satara to the north, render 
the expensive measure of bridging the four internal rivers a matter of very 
doubtful benefit. 
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POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


There is a regular British Post Office at Kolhapoor, under the superin- 
tendence of a Post Master, and the annual postal 
Post^SflSce. ^ revenue may be estimated at from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000, 

Annual Postal Re- which two-thirds is collected from the British camp, 
venue. and one-third from the town and civil station. 


The number of covers received for despatch monthly varies from 1,500 
Number of Covers to 1,900, and those for delivery from 1,400 to 2,000. 
Office^Monthly.*^^^ ♦The Post Office establishment at Kolhapoor consists 
Establishment, and of a Post Master, an English Clerk, and a small number 
its Annual Expense. Qf Peons, and the annual expense of the establishment, 
with contingencies, amounts to about Rs. 1,200 to Rs. 1,300. 


The Post Office is situated in the suburbs of the fort of Kolhapoor, in a very 
Locality of the Post central position, the military cantonment being about 
Office. two and a half miles to the south, and the civil station 


about two miles to the northward. 


There are generally two daily deliveries, one in the morning and one in the 
Hours of delivery of evening. The evening delivery, however, is only made 
Letters. when the mails arrive early in the afternoon, and the 

hours for receiving letters for despatch by the day’s mail are from 10 a. m. 
to 5 P. M. 

The packets are received and despatched by the line of the Bombay dawk 
which runs to and from llureehur via Poona, Satara, 
ais ow convey e Kolhapoor, Belgaurn, and Dharwar, and the 

line from Kurar to Hureehur is under the Post Master of Belgaurn. 

Previous to the year 1849 the runners were paid by Government at the rate 
Rates of Pay to Run- ^ per mensem, but latterly the conveyance of 

ners. the mails from Kurar to llureehur has been trans- 

ferred to a contractor. 

The regular post line runs along an extent of 21.^ miles, through the 
Number of Dawk Kolhapoor State, from the river Warna to the town of 
CbowkeesintheKolha- Kagul. There are six dawk Chowkees, at each of 
poor Districts. which three permanent runners are stationed, and in 

the event pf the mails and banghies proving too heavy, Mahar Bigaries are 
employed, and receive 2 annas for every stage. 

The rate of speed at which the different Dawks are supposed to travel 
Speed at which Dawks travel, during the fair and rainy seasons are as follows : — 


Fair Season. 


Daily letter mail • . • • 5 miles an hour. 

English mail • • • • • • 4 „ „ 

Banghy mail • • • • . • 3 „ „ 
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liahiy Sen sort. 

Daily letter mail . • • . . . 3 miles an hour. 

English mail .. .. ..2 ,, „ 

Bangliy mail • • ^ . . . 1 „ „ 

The great delay during the monsoon is to he attributed to the muddy state 

Cause of the redue- roarls, to the inundation of the rivers, and to the 

tiori in the Speed of numerous nullas which intersect tlie line ; the rush 
of water, even after a slight fall of rain, being so great, 
tliat the dawks are often detained at each nulla for two or three hours, until 
the water has subsided ; and should the rain continue, the use of the sugar-boiler 
with pumpkins is enforced, as a means of transport, but generally at a great 
risk of life. 

I’lie present condition of the post road (for runners seldom keep to the 
highway) causes considerable delay, particularly at night. The ]n-esent track 
is in many places ploughed up every sowing season ; at others, while the grain 
is on the ground, it is made to run round the angles of the fields, so as 
considerably to lengthen the distance; and the descent to rivers and nullas, 
where the hanks have been cut away during the floods of the monsoon, are 
never sloped or repaired at its close. 

During the rains, much time is lost in crosi^ing all the numerous rivers in 
the unwieldy ferry-boats, whilst at the large nullas there is no permanent 
convenience of transport, and a supply of the smaller sized fishing-boats and 
canoes would be invaluable for the purpose, as, although these impediments, 
considered separately, may appear trivial, in the aggregate they give rise to 
serious detention. 

The great desideratum is to have a clearly defined broad pathway, as 
straight as circumstances admit, distinctly marked out, and a penalty inflicted 
vvheiever the line is encroached on ; and if light can be aflorded during the 
night conveyance, the speed and safety of the mails will be greatly increased. 

The mails are coiivc^yed in leather bags or wallets, secured with a leather 

« ,1 , , strap, and sealed with the seal of the last office of des- 

(ir A V allets uscil ' ' 

for tlie convcvaiicc of patch, and the banghy wallets, in consequence of the 

several banghy parcels, have latterly been 
secured with a lock uud seal, a key to fit the lock 
remaining in charge of the clerk at each office. These wallets answer very well 
during the fair season, but are not proof against the heavy rains of the 
Southern Muratha Country, and the banghy wallets are susceptible of im- 
provement, as the leather of those at present in use, when exposed to wet, 
expands considerably, and the hand may wnth ease be introduced to extract 
small parcels, without injuring the lock or seal. 

An establishment of receiving liouscs at the adjoining principal towns of 

General Remarks : Sanglec, Meeruj, and Tasgaum would prove of great 
Establishment of Kc- advantage, both to the public and to Government. At 
eeivin}? Houses. present service and paid letters addressed to indivi#liini.s 
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residing at these localities are sometimes forwarded by the district dawk, but 
the letters on which postage is due are very frequently returned, to the great 
annoyance of the senders. 

The yellow paper used by the Natives in carrying on their correspondence 

Disadvantages to the is of very fine texture and extremely light, a single letter 
GovernmeS^ by* the weighing more than three goonj (5 J grains Troy), 

present system of levy- on which a postage of 6 pies is charged for a distance 
ing Postage. j qq miles. The system of clubbing letters together 

is carried on to a great extent, by which eight of these small letters, each 
weighing three goonj, can be posted to any station at a distance of 100 miles 
for a sum of 6 pies ; but under the prevailing system, besides the loss to 
(lovernment, a person is obliged to wait until a sufficient number of letters are 
collected before he can send his letter at the reduced rate of postage, and 
the establishment of a graduated system of weight and postage might prove 
advantageous both to the public and to Government. 

The system of ready money payment is also a great temptation thrown 
in the way of the post office subordinates, and more so by there being little 
controlling check in the transaction. The public, particularly the poorer class, 
must leave a paid letter greatly to the honesty of the clerk, to be forwarded 
cither as paid or bearing, and although the case is somewhat different with 
Europeans and Natives of higher rank, who generally have a receipt book on 
which the stamp is affixed, still the temptation is great, and is apt to induce 
dishonest entry. 


Local or Moolkee Dawk. — Besides the regular post, there is a local dis- 
^ I j) dawk at Kolhapoor, by which official and occasion- 

ally private letters are conveyed to the different Petas 


from the Hoozoor Kucheree, but no postage is charged 
There are seven lines, which run from Kolhapoor to 

on either. 

the following 

Petas 

VIZ : — 

From 

Kolhapoor 

to Bhoodurgur. . 

. . miles. 


ff 

to Punala and Kaiiiee 

.. 12, oi 

ff 


ff 

to Alte and Sherole 

.. 15, 284 

ff 

ff 

ff 

to Gur Ingluz and Kudgaon . . 

.. 36, 38 

ff 

ff 

ff 

to Mulkapuor . . 

30 

ff 

ft 

ff 

to Bovvra 

36 

ff 

>f 

ff 

to Hoopree 

12 

ff 


The annual expense for the district dawk may be estimated at Rs. 2,500 to 
Rs. 3,000. 

It is despatched every night about 9 o’clock, and the rate at which the 
runners travel is two miles an hour. 

About 1,000 official packets and 100 private letters are received at Kolha- 
poor, and the same number despatched during the month ; and owing to the 
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Native paper used in the correspondence, the estimated postage^ calculated 
according to the usual rates, would amount on the official packets to a sum of 
Rs. 1,000, and on the private letters to a sum of Rs. 100. 


TAXATION. 

The public revenue is drawn chiefly from the rent of land, although a share 
is contributed by commerce under the liead of customs and town duties. 
Other sources are also exliibited under tlie head of Sayer revenue, together 
with occasional imposts on Inamdars and Jagecrdars. 

On the issue of any grant, or on its removal from attachment, a considerable 
sum is received as Nuzurana. Payments are also made on acknowledgment 
of heirship, and upon the occasion also of marriages, and other ceremonies in 
tlie royal family. 

The entire annual sum received for the purposes of State government, and 
Jageer management, throughout the principality, amounts to Rs. 19,33,426, 
which would involve an annual payment of Rs. 3-8-7 on every individual of 
the population. The proportion of the rendered produce, however, is very dis- 
similar on the Khalsa, and alienated land, the first being generally fixed at a 
high rate, whilst the rent of the Jageer land is fluctuating, and son»cwhat less in 
proportion. 

Whilst the rates thus vary from Rs. 54 to 6 annas, the average amount paid 
on the beega amounts to Rs. 3-14-3 ; still very few complaints are in any part 
of the country made of over-assessment, and the instances are indeed rare of a 
cultivator’s goods under ordinary circumstances being distrained for rent. 

The following table exhibits the peculiar items of taxation, which appears to 
bear hard on the ryot, but which have been established from ancient times, and 
the abolition of which never formed the subject of petition : — 

Tax on forage. Muslut Putee. 

Ditto timber. Mahamoor ditto. 

Ditto Merasee. Tota ditto. 

Ditto water taken from tanks. Wurgul ditto. 

Kot Putee. Toop Wurgut ditto. 

Ooroos ditto. Jhar ditto. 

Sadiiwar ditto. Bhopla ditto. 

The following table exhibits the cesses which have formed the subject of 
petition, but the abolition of which the present state of finance will not 
admit 

Putee on Inamdars, &c. Putee on Hoozoor Sundee, 

Ditto Moinee Inam, &:c. Ditto Khoonkhai. 

Ditto Urjee ditto. Ditto fiulootedars. 

Ditto Inam Tijaee. Ditto Dewuskee^ 
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Putee on Eksalee. Piitec on Keerkolc Peegawun. 

Ditto Ambilkhat. 

These taxes certainly bear hard on the Government servants who pay, be- 
sides being required to perform service, but the abolition is too costly a measure 
to be at present thought of. 

Transit duties have been abolished, together with the obnoxious Putees on 
hired tattoos, pack-bullocks, and the Fiiskee Ookala; and if the finances 
of the State could afford the reduction, the following taxes might be with 
great benefit abolished 


Toll on 

ferries. 

Toll on 

Goolal. 

Do. 

Pan leaves. 

Do. 

Shiadha. 

Do. 

brokerage. 

Do. 

Gosavee Jewun, 

Do. 

Dhawur. 

Do. 

Coir Putee. 

Do. 

Wun Mhys to cultivators 

Do. 

Cbinda. 


only. 

Do. 

wood and fuel. 


In the absence of a correct survey, however, it is very difficult to arrive at 
the actual capability of the land, or t!ie requinunent of the cultivator ; and 
the anomalous position of the Ivluilsa and alienated land lenders the introduc- 
tion of a revenue measurement a very delicate operation ; still the exemption 
from all complaint, and the promptitude of payment, the thriving and increasing 
condition of the villages, and the trifling amount of waste land, w ould prove the 
non-existence among the ryots of any serious oppression or vexatious 
taxation. 

Statement showiny the Sources of Revenue, and Produce of each Tax, 





V* 1 



es 

B 

a 

Particulars. 

K j 

S2: 



1 Land. 

Bagacet or garden land 
Jeeraeet or dry ditto 


Total. . 


Anioiiiifc of Rev('nue 
realized durin*^ the 
Year 1848-4U. 


Rs, a, p. 

47,6f)3 7 I 
2,66,451 11 11 

3,14,115 3 0 


z 


>■ 


2 


Sundry Land, on which 7io fixed Assessment is received. 


Garden and Sherry lands 
Hilly lands . . 

Inam Kusur, lots of land enjoyed by the Inamdars 
in excess of their Inam land 
Land in the tank called Agur, near Sherole . . 

Sandy land . . 

Mulee, or land bordering on rivers, &c. 

Meeth Mola, or lands producing saltpetre , . 


1,670 2 5 
143 14 6 

93 1 11 
7 8 0 
8 7 0 
26 0 0 
10 0 0 
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s 


Amount of lleveniio 

B 

Particulars. 

realized during the 



Yorr 1848-49. 

- 


Increase of Assessment cKanjed on the following 

Rs. a, p. 


Crops : — 



3 

4 

5 
G 


Sugar-cane 
Tobacco 
Vegetables, &c. 

Mulee land 

Wajghust, or lands left by Wutundars, &c. without 
heirs 

Tax on sheep . . 

Ditto for grazing cattle 
Fuel and hay from Kooruns . . 

Sale of fruits . . 


3,789 11 6 
122 8 0 
79 4 G 
28 12 0 

2,09G 14 10 
8,G93 0 0 
97)7 14 1 

3,2 IG 2 8 

273 8 1 


7 





'K. 



W i 
P ! 
Y. I 

M I 
> 

Q 

Y, 

< 

-1 


8 


Puires on Rijots, 

Guwutveth, or press Bigarce for cutting grass 
Putalputec, or tax on forage . . 

Joneyputee, or tax on timber brought from Govern- 
ment Dung . . 

Merasputee, or tax on Merasce land 
Kotputee, or tax for the repairs of forts 
Ooroos and Peerputee . 

Sadilwarputee, Putee levied on account of contingent 
charges 

Muslutputec, ditto to defray the expenses incurred 
for holding councils 
IMahamoorputee 

"NVurgutputce, Putee levied on the amount of Govern- 
ment revenue, &c. . . 

Totaputce, or loss in the village expenses . . 
llangncyputee, tax for the expenses of the fort of 
Rangna 

Salwunputce . . 

Gulleputce 

Toopwurgut, tax on ghee . . 

Jharputee, tax levied to defray the expenses in- 
curred for planting trees on roads . 

Towshee and Bhopla Bab, or tax on cucumbers and 
gourds 

Tax on water taken from tanks 
Hire and Kusur, tax levied to defray the moiety of 
hire for conveying grain received as assessment from 
the ryots . . 

Sale of Jagree. . . . . • • « 

Ditto Mukka ears, &c 

Putees on Inamdars, Hnkdars, Bulootedars, Hoozoor 
Swidees, 

Moinee Inamputee . . 

Urjee Inaraputee 
Inam Tijaee ditto 

Hoozoor Suudec ditto 


1,0:)6 1 9 

154 2 0 

48 2 0 
343 13 0 
86 0 4 
437 13 3 

G8G 11 7 

G2 G 0 
7,284 15 4 

131 3 0 

1,734 7 8 

184 5 3 

190 0 6 
18 4 2 

351 14 1 

12 4 9 

7 9 G 

191 10 8 


G17 12 9 


43,003 8 8 
6,466 3 9 
993 9 0 
3,279 14 0 


SAVER tlEVENUE. j LiAND Ke VENUE ( Continued). I Heads. 
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Number. 

Particulars. 

Amount of Revenue 
realized during the 
Year 1848-49. 


Khoonkat Inamputee . 

Rs. a. p. 

456 3 6 


Gaon Siindee and Pradyputce 

10,752 8 6 


Putee on Bulootcdars 

7,374 0 10 


Dewuskceputcc 

906 12 10 


Putee levied on Sundees to defray the Expenses of 
Annual Religious Ceremonies of Villages, 

Eksalcc Bab on the Ilukdnrs . . 

.5,878 9 6 


Gurkuree and Keerkole Bccgawiin . . 

11,144 0 5 


Arnbilkatputee, levied on land given for suppl>dng 
Government servants with Ainbil (a kind of conjee 
made of Nachnee) when sent on duty 

61 0 0 

9 

Naikee and Surnaikee of Akiwat, &c. 

455 .5 9 

10 

Putees h Babtees on Doomaldars and Surinjamdars 

40,952 6 5 

1 

Town and transit duties 

2.3,846 13 2 

2 

Liquor contract 

11,071 14 3 

3 

Sale of poisonous drugs 

44 0 0 

4 

Ditto of opium and Bhang 

659 0 0 

5 

Toll on ferries. . 

257 6 3 

6 

Monopoly for the sale of snuff 

6.59 15 0 

7 

Ditto ditto Pan Iciivcs. . 

1,613 2 11 

8 

Ditto ditto fish 

229 8 0 

9 

Dulalee or brokerage. . 

106 0 0 

10 

Dhungur and Gowlee Mahal . . 

2,228 3 6 

11 

Contract for the sale of butter 

84 12 0 

12 

Dhawur Mahal 

117 5 7 

13 

Contract for the sale of honey 

10 14 0 

14 

Mohoturfa^ or tax on shops . . 

9,621 15 11 

15 

Ghurtuka, or tax on houses . . 

8,424 3 1 

16 

Khamdul from Mahars 

603 8 0 

17 

Babta Mahar . . 

1,994 5 4 

18 

Udhwur Bab . . 

176 5 6 

19 

Zare Karkhaua 

53 2 0 

20 

Wun Mhys . . 

889 14 0 

21 

Adanee Kool . . 

235 8 0 

22 

Doomalla Bab. . 

383 2 0 

23 

Wutun Bab . , 

569 15 4 

24 

Putee Babs under the following heads : — 

A Ooroos Putee 

306 4 6 


B Goolal ditto 

3 10 0 


C Shradha ditto 

145 6 3 


D Bamoosee ditto 

508 7 0 


E Gosavee JewuRj orfeast to Gosavees .« 

98 11 0 

1 

F Kathia^ or Coir Putee 

0 4 0 


G Chindia, or rag ditto 

2 0 0 


H Khunda Bukra, or sheep from Naikee Wutundars 

3 1 6 


1 Ghorepuday and Bhoslay Putee . . 

528 1 3 
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1 Heads. 

Number. 

Particulars. 

Amount of Revenue 
realized during the 
Year 1848-49. 

Sayer Revenue {continued). 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

j Marootee Putce 

K Bulootce ditto 

L Jooga Devee ditto . . 

M Sadilwar ditto 

N Gunacharya ditto . . 

Yatra Hasil . . 

Shoemakers . . 

Contract for hired tattoos 

Ditto pack bullocks . . 

Fiiskee Ookala 

Duty on wood and fuel 

Rs, a. p. 

45 1 1 

87 14 10 
25 7 9 
327 11 9 
14 0 0 
367 2 6 
27 2 0 

525 12 0 


1 

Judicial fines . 

6,473 9 1 


2 

Fees of the Civil Courts 

7,461 10 11 


3 

Proceeds of the sale of stray cattle . . 

.010 7 .^1 


4 

Ditto of unclaimed property , . 

1,2.50 14 9 


5 

Nuznranas 

2,915 15 3 


6 

Fines in the Revenue Department . . 

390 8 0 


7 

Kusur Juma 

2,822 6 8 


8 

Ratta realized in the Judicial and Rcveiiiie Depart- 




ments 

928 6 7 

XI. 

9 

Pant Dam 

817 12 0 

W 

M 

Pi 

10 

Miscellaneous. 


y. 


Realizatiotis in part of the revenue in deposit with the 


Q 

Pi 

1 

ryots on aeeoiiiit of remission 

395 5 8 

O 


Interest on account of grain advanced to ryots 

205 0 11 

pi 


Revenue not included in the revenue settlement of 


H 

y 


former years 

710 2 1 



Sale of Government proj)erty . 

308 9 9 



Stolen property, &c. . . 

116 7 3 



Rrihe recovered and credited to Government . 

14 0 0 



Pay of Karkoons deputed to attach property, &c. and 




tee levied fur stamping new measures 

221 3 8 



Misccllniieons items . . 

306 15 5 


1 

Proceeds of attached possessions 

83,626 12 11 


2 

Eksalee fine levied from the rebel Mankurees 

1,159 1 7 


3 

Tolls levied at the Ghauts 

9,159 4 6 


4 

Quota for military service from Jageerdars . . 

8,620 0 0 


Mode of collecting Revenue. — ^Tlie Lownee Putruk shows the names 
of all the village cultivators, the quantity and nature of land taken by each for 
cultivation, together with the amount of rent to be paid to the Government, 
the comparative profit and loss of the present and preceding year, together 
with the different rates of the various Huks and other taxes. The Shekdar 
then visits the village, and after a personal examination confirms the correctness 
of the statement, one copy of which is forwarded to the Mamlutdar, and one 
kept with the Patel and Koolkurnee of the village. 
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In Kolhapoor, the recovery of revenue formerly commenced during the 
month of August, and as at that season the crops had not reached maturity, 
the ryots were obliged to borrow from a Sowkar, to their great injury. This 
oppressive practice has been discontinued, and the collections now commence 
during the month of November. 

The amount of rent due by each cultivator is shown in the annual Lownee 
Putruk, and after this amount, and the sum realized for the preceding year, 
together with the nature of the individual crop, have been fully taken into 
consideration, the actual balance is settled by the Mamlutdar to be paid by 
each cultivator in three or six instalments, according to the nature of the crops, 
from November to April, and a demand for the first instalment is made first 
by the Patel and Koolkurnee, then by the Sepoy sent by the Shekdar, and 
(sometimes) by the Shekdar himself. The money, when recovered, is carried 
by Sundee sepoys to the district treasury, and on accumulating to a sum of 
Rs. 10,000 is transmitted to the treasury at the floozoor. 

Should the Government demand by any chance be made before the full 
time of harvest, the cultivator has in the first instance recourse to the Shekdar, 
and, failing of redress, he can proceed to the Mamlutdar, and in the event of 
his not obtaining the desired delay, he can apply to the Hoozoor, where instruc- 
tions are always issued, that time be allowed, in the event of the facts being 
in accordance with the presented petition. 

Should, however, the cultivator evade payment, or be otherwise suspected of 
any intention to appropriate the proceeds of the crops, it is usual to enforce 
a security to save the Government from loss, or to place a Rukhwaldar over 
the field until the rates be paid. 

The dishonest cultivator who conceals the produce of his fields, and will 
not pay liis settled instalnienls, is forwarded by the Shekdar to the Mamlut- 
dar ; and if the orders of the Mamlutdar prove of no avail, he is forwarded to the 
Hoozoor, with a recommendation that liis property may be seized. A strict 
investigation is made, and, according to the merits of the case, should the 
cultivator agree to give security, and ask time for payment, his ref|ue6t is 
granted,* but if lie declines to give security, being at the same time solvent, 
instructions received from the Political Superintendent are sent to the Mam- 
lutdar for the seizure and sale of sufficient property to satisfy the Government 
demand ; but these extreme measures very seldom occur, and the Government 
revenue is generally realized without any difficulty. 

Should any failure in the prospects of the crops be reported, the Shekdar 
and Mamlutdar proceed and inspect the fields ; a rough calculation of the 
entire produce is made, together with an estimate of the damaged portion, 
and the Mamlutdar forwards a statement, showing a remission he thinks 
should be granted for the anticipated loss. A Karkoon is also deputed in 
all serious cases from head quarters to re-inspect and investigate, and after a 
full inquiry, the final permission of the Political Superintendent for the 
amount of remission is obtained, and the deduction is duly made. 




Memorandum showing the Number of Sundee a: 


Number. | 

Names of Petasj kc. 

Iirand Total. 



Sandees. 


Amount. 

Number 
of Men. 

Proceeds of 
Land. 

Allowance 

Cash. 




Ms, a, 

Rs, a 


Rs, a, p. 

1 

Peta Kurweer 

16 

256 0 0 

480 q 

3,318 11 » 

2 

Ditto Funala 

24 

447 0 0 

576 ( 


1,846 3 9 

3 

Ditto Alte 

9 

135 0 0 

216 ( 


3,361 7 1 

4 

Ditto Sherole 

20 j 

307 11 0 

516 (j 

2,831 5 6 

5 

1 

Ditto Bhoodurgur 

• • 

.... 

r 

3,001 7 4 

6 

Ditto Gur logluz 

20 

345 0 0 

480 q 


4,631 5 8 


Total. . 

89 

M90 11 0 

2,268 a 

18,990 8 4 

7 

At Toll Houses 

3 

45 0 0 

72 ( 


1,221 0 0 


Grand Total. . 

92 

1,535 11 0 

2,340 ( 

’ 

20,211 8 4 


49 
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After this deduction has been allowed^ it is frequently found absolutely 
necessary to grant, as remission, any balance remaining due in consequence of 
insolvency, or on account of losses incurred from the death and the departure 
of individual cultivators, and the destruction by fire of houses or crops ; and 
should these occurrences take place before the annual revenue settlement, the 
deduction is duly exhibited in the figured revenue statement for the current 
year. But if the settlement has been already effected, these losses are retained 
for disposal during the ensuing season, and a statement of the actual un- 
recovered balance only of the current year is forwarded for the instructions 
of Government. 

The sale of the implements of husbandry and bullocks belonging to a 
cultivator, the recovery of revenue, is never allowed in Kolhapoor ; but if 
a cultivator chooses to reserve the produce of his field, and to send to the 
market any overplus of his farm stock, he is not prevented by the authorities 
from doing so. 

MILITARY RESOURCES OF KOLHAPOOR AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 

The population of the Kolhapoor territory, including the feudatory Jageers, 
maybe estimated at about 550,000 souls, and the revenue at about Rs. 18,00,000. 
All the feudatory Jageerdars are involved in debt, as is also the parent State of 
Kolhapoor, whose entire revenue amounts at present to Rs. 5,50,000. On a 
very moderate calculation, 80,000 fighting men between the ages of eighteen 
and forty might be speedily entertained , and up to the present day from olden 
times, the inhabitants have been easily induced to engage in forays and preda- 
tory warfare, and the name of the great Shivajee is still used as the means of 
excitement. The great proportion of military dependents, with the exception 
of the established local force, serve as militia only when called upon, and enjoy 
for their service small grants of lands, for which they possess Sunuds in perpe- 
tuity, received from the different Rajas of the country, who, since the establish- 
ment of Kolhapoor as an independent State, have been always at feud with 
their neighbours. The inhabitants, however, arc greatly averse to serve in 
foreign parts, or with foreign powers, and will not willingly quit their Native 
home. The country is a difficult one for military operations, on account of 
thick jungles, rugged ascents, and very imperfect pathways, principally on 
the western boundary ; and, during the prevalence of the monsoon, from the 
nature of the soil, and the extensive overflowing of the rivers from their banks. 
Iron in small quantities is a product of the country, and a few guns were 
founded by the late Raja. Matchlocks were also formerly manufactured ; 
but this trade has been lately discouraged, and the principal articles required for 
the manufacture of gunpowder were always received from the coast. 

Although the extent and luxuriance of the grass lands are highly favourable for 
rearing horses, the Kolhapoor breed is very indifferent, and the demand is con- 
siderably supplied from the neighbouring States, and from foreign countries. 

50 
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Horned cattle are numerous, but of inferior appearance and quality, and 
iinsuited for purposes of heavy draught. Grain of various sorts, wheat, 
Bajree, Jowaree, sugar, and cotton, are exported to the coast, the country being 
jn ordinary seasons highly productive, and producing a quantity in excess of 
the consumption. The hill forts, amounting in number to eleven, with the 
<jxception of Munohur and Munsuntosh, transferred to the charge of the 
Sawunt Waree Superintendency, which heretofore have been considered as 
the great bulwarks of the country, and the rallying points for the disaffected, 
have been all dismantled and destroyed, and each succeeding monsoon adds 
U) the ruin of the existing masonry. The hills, however, must always remain 
as most powerful positions to the occupiers. 

The annexed and following tables show the existing military forces of the 
principality and principal Jageerdars, together with their ordnance : — 

Military Resources of the princqml Jayeerdars. 


Jageerdars. 

c 

O 

c 

1 

Toot Soldiers. 

... ® 
ta " 

Si 

^ J 

s S 
'C % 

Camp Fol- 
lowers. 

Guns. 

Annual Charges. 

Bowra 

16 

137 

331 

29 

17 

Jt«, a. p. 

1 1,617 15 3 

Vislmlgur. . 

5 

164 


32 ^ 

17 

9,235 5 6 

Kagul 

‘Jfi 

672 



6 

32,080 8 9 

Inchulkurunjcc . . 

:)0 

1,051 


•• 

11 

37,885 0 0 

Total. , 

96 

2,024 



331 

61 

51 

93.818 13 6 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The following statement shows the details and value of Kolhapoor public I)uild- 
ings, which latter, exclusive of the forts, amounts to a sum of Rs. H,rj3,534-13-8. 
An annual sum of Rs. 1 1,605 is allowed for repairs, which are effected as soon 
as possible after the damage has been reported to head quarters. 

The old buildings are generally composed of stone and mud, and faced with 
chunam, and the modern erections have been constructed of pukka brick and 
chiinam ; the wood- work, however, of all, has been obtained from the 
Kolhapoor forests, and consists chiefly of Ayeen, Khuyeer, Jamblec, and 
jackwood. 

The sum of Rs. 2,00,000, which has been expended by Government during 
the last eight years on public works of utility, amounts to nearly 6 per cent, 
on the revenues received during that period, and the inhabitants are generally 
willing to subscribe to any work of utility, according to their means, provided 
their consent is asked in a courteous manner. 
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I. — Government Palaces, 

1. The Suddur Palace of the Raja of Kolhapoor . . Rs. 40,000 0 0 

2. Nugarkhana (gateway) to ditto .. .. 1,00,000 0 0 

0. Sunday Palace .. .. .. .. 10,000 0 0 

4. Government Palace at Waree Nursinhu .. 2,000 0 0 

Total.. ..Rs. 1,52,000 0 0 

II. — 2 Aqueducts .. .. .. .. ..Rs. 1,00,000 0 0 

III. — ChowJtees or police stations at tlie six town gates • . Rs. 1,000 0 0 

IV. — Tom/'w and fort walls .. .. ..Rs. 2,50,000 0* 0 

V. — Flights of Steps at the following rivers : — 

1 at the river Punchgunga, at Kolhapoor ..Rs. 1,50,000 0 0 

1 ditto Krishna, at Waree Nursinhu .. 30,000 0 0 

Total.. ..Rs. 1,80,000 0 0 


VI. — Public Kvcheries and buildings at the different 
Pctas : — 

1 Kotwal’s Kucheree at Kolhapoor .. ..Rs. 400 0 0 

3 Civil Courts at Kiirlee, Hoopree, and Kudgam. 10,000 0 0 

4. 1 Kolhapoor Mamlutdar’s Kucheree, and 3 

granaries . . . . . . . . . . 7,000 0 0 

4. 1 Punala ditto ditto, and 3 ditto . . • . 25,200 0 0 

5. 1 Bhoodurgur ditto ditto, 3 granaries, and 1 

Government building at Malwan . . . . 10,800 0 0 

3. 1 Gur Ingluz ditto ditto, and 2 Government 

buildings at Kutkole and Putunkooree . . 7,300 0 0 

3. 1 Alte ditto ditto, and 2 Government ditto 

at Wurgaum and Rookree .. .. 5,000 0 0 

2. 1 Sherole Mamlutdar’s ditto, and 1 granary.. 4,700 0 0 


Total.. ..Rs. 70,400 0 0 

VII . — Red Rissala, - 

8 stables for horses at Kolhapoor .. ..Rs. 20,000 0 0 

^ ditto ditto at the Petas . . . . 6,000 0 0 

8 ditto at different places for the Madwan Paga 
in the Districts : 


1 . Peta Sherole . . . . Rs. 200 0 0 


2. Mouje Danwur • . . . 200 0 0 


3. Ditto Bhendowday 200 0 0 


4. Ditto llerlay .. .. 200 0 0 
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i). 

Kusba Surood ..Rs. 200 

0 0 




6. 

Mouje Gargootee. . .. 200 

0 0 




7. 

Kusba Rookrce . . . . 200 

0 0 

i- 



8. 

Mouje Nagnoor . . . . 200 

0 0 

1,600 

0 

0 





Total. . 

..Rs, 

27,600 

0 

0 

^^^•—Dhurmshalas^ 18 at Kolhapoor^ and 16 at different 





places, viz : — 





2 

near the Sunday Palace . . 

. . Rs. 275 

0 

0 

1 

in the new Somwar Peith . . 

• • 

200 

0 

0 

1 

near the bridge over the Jeetee Odha 

» • 

125 

0 

0 

1 

in the Sookoorwar Peith . . 

• • 

125 

0 

0 

2 

near the temple of Mahakalee 

• • 

350 

0 

0 

1 

in the new Boodhwar Peith, near the Sonar 





Teerth . . 


1,000 

0 

0 

1 

attached to the temple of Guya . . 


450 

0 

0 

1 

ditto Paga near the Pudniala Tank 


350 

0 

0 

1 

new large Dhurmshala in the city 


8,000 

0 

0 

1 

near the mosque of Baboo Jumal, 

for 





Mussulmans 


4,000 

550 

0 

0 

1 

near the temple ofShree Ekveree. . 


0 

0 

2 

ditto ditto of Brumheshwur. • 


825 

0 

0 

1 

ditto ditto of Pudmavutee . . 


300 

0 

0 

1 

at Kusba Alte 


400 

0 

0 

1 

at Mouje Hutkunuglay . . 


225 

0 

0 

1 

ditto Kine 


390 

0 

0 

1 

ditto Jambice.. 


200 

0 

0 

1 

at Kusba Kodolee. . 


200 

0 

0 

1 

at Mouje Gur Ingluz 


300 

0 

0 

1 

near the temple of Shree Katyayunee 


300 

0 

0 

1 

near the Ramling at Alte. . 


250 

0 

0 

1 

in the Bhoodurgur fort . . 


3,000 

0 

0 

1 

in the Punala fort . • 


3,000 

0 

0 

1 

at Mouje Kudgam 


800 

0 

0 

1 

at Kusba Sherole • • 


500 

0 

0 

1 

at the Phoonda Ghaut . . 


%00 

0 

0 


Total . . 

.. Rs. 

26,915 

0 

0 

IX. — Kolhajmor Jail 

.. Rs. 

12,000 

0 

0 

X. — Bridge over the Juyuntee pulla . . 

.. Rs. 

10,000 

0 

0 
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XI. — Cantonments, 

Pendala in the camp at Runkata . . . . Rs. 5,000 0 0 

Ditto in the camp at Bo wra. . .. .. 6.000 0 0 

Detachments, Pendals at Bowm, Mulkapoor, 

Ootoor, and Phoonda Ghaut .. .. 2,153 1 4 


Total.. 

. . Rs. 

12.163 

1 

4 

XII . — Public Quarters, 

Pol. Superintendent’s bungalow and Kuchcries 

.. Rs. 

10,600 

0 

0 

^ Travellers* bungalow at Mulkapoor 

• • 

200 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto at Furala . . 

• • 

1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto atPureeta.. 


1,000 

0 

0 

Ditto ditto at Kolhapoor 

•• 

2,166 

12 

4 

Total . . 

. .Rs. 

14,966 

12 

4 

XIII. — Hospitals. 

Civil Hospital 

• .Rs. 

5,000 

0 

0 

Jail Hospital 


1,000 

0 

0 

Kolhapoor Infantry Hospital 

« • 

600 

0 

0 

Total.. 

• .Rs. 

6,500 

0 

0 


Grand Total.. . .Rs. 8,63,534 13 8 
The following statement shows the amount of expenditure incurred by 
overnment and private individuals, in constructing works of public utility 
om the year 1845 to 1852 : — 



By OoYcrnmont. 

By Private Indivi> 
duald. 

Total. 

In the year 1845. . 

Rs. a. p. 
29,861 15 4 

lis. a. p. 
19,521 7 10 

Es. a. p. 
49,383 7 2 

Ditto 184G. . 

Ditto 1847.. 

Ditto 1 848. . 

1,733 11 11 

74,638 7 11 

76,372 3 10 

Ditto 1849.. 


9,420 0 0 

9,420 0 0 

Ditto 1850. . 

16,132 0 0 

7,586 7 7 

23,718 7 7 

Ditto 18.51.. 

2,963 9 3 

11,730 2 0 

14,693 11 3 

Ditto 1852. . 

1,330 0 2 

6,707 2 6 

8,037 2 8 

Total. . . . Rs. 

52,021 4 8 


1,81,625 0 6 

Roads, 306 miles 

Bridges . . 

Jail 

Repairs to roads, &c. . . 

Total. • . • Rs. 

Grand Total. . . . Rs. 

1,03,000 0 0 
10,000 0 0 
12,000 0 0 
23,547 0 6 

1,48,547 0 5 

2,00,568 5 1 
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DEPENDENT JA6EERS. 

e 

The following additional details are given respecting the six dependent 
Jageers, whose returns of population and revenue have been already included 
in the general statements of the territory, and whose integrity has formed 
articles of treaty with the British Government. 

ViSHALGUR. — Krishna Rao is the fifteenth of a line of chiefs, who, 
during a course of 194 years, have held the Jageer, and filled the office of 
Pruteenidhee, or alter ego one of the eight Prudhans of Muratha rule. ^ 

Originally created in the year 16G0 by the great Shivajee, on the separation 
of the Satara State in 1729, the Jageer was continued on Suniid to Junardhun 
Punt by Shivajee, the first prince of Kolhapoor, and since that period, service 
has been rendered to, or enforced by the parent State, the quota for feudal 
service being fixed at 49 horse and 1 50 foot. 

The fort of Vishalgur appears from ancient inscriptions to have been in 
the twelfth century the seat of government of the western portion of tlie 
country, and, after the expulsion of the Mahomedans in 1600, continued 
to be the head quarters of the Pruteenidhee until the year 1844, when the 
fortifications were destroyed, and the small* town of Mulkapoor, on the river 
Shalee, was selected as a more healthy and agreeable location for the Court than 
the confined fortress, where, during the monsoon, the continued fog and mist 
induced severe rheumatism, and where at other seasons strong unhealthy 
easterly winds were prevalent. 

The productions of the country consist chiefly of rice, and the usual 
varieties of grain grown in a hilly country possessing a moist climate. Though 
not in sufficient quantity for the demand, oil, wood, flax, wool, ghee, honey, 
and iron are produced in considerable quantities, and large flocks of sheep 
are pastured among the hills. 

The finer descriptions of rice are all exported, and common grain largely 
imported instead. The exports further consist of ghee, honey, turmeric, dyes» 
sheep, wood, and wax, and the imports of dried fruits, sugar, and condiments, 
cloth, metals, salt, and brass pots, forming a total of imports amounting to 
Rs. 1,13,963, against exports to the amount of Rs. 76,425. 

The fortress of Vishalgur has been completely destroyed, but the country 
throughout is difficult for any military operations ; and although the only high- 
road from Rutnageerry runs through this district, the passes up the Ghauts 
are impracticable for any description of wheeled conveyance. 

The former possessions of this Suwusthan in the Konkun have been trans- 
ferred to the management of the Collector of Rutnageerry, who forwards a 
fixed annual sum of Rs. 29,000 to the Vishalgur treasury, and the following 
comprise the details of the possessions above the Ghauts, which remain under 
the immediate control of the Chief 
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Number j Classes, and Proceeds of Villages* 


3 towns and 60 villages, containing beegas . . 

13,797 


Inam lands,- 

ditto 

2,416 


Khalsa, cultivated. 

ditto 

10,211 


Ditto uncultivated. 

ditto 

1,317 


Proceeds of Inam 

• • • • • ■ 

..Rs. 

7,228 

Ditto of Khalsa 

* • • • • • • 

m m 

28,726 

Mahal Muzkoor 

• • • • • • 

• • 

4,691 

Net proceeds of Khalsa 

• • • • • • 

• • 

24,035 

Receipts from Rutnageerry 

• • • # • • 

• • 

29,000 

Total annual revenue . . 

• • • • • • 

Estahlisiment. 

• • 

64,954 

Karkoons . . 

• * • • • • 

• • a • 

67 

Horse 

* • • • • • 

• • • • 

25 

Sundees and Gurkurees 

• • • • • • 

• • • • 

201 


The expenses of the Suvvusthan have been fixed at Rs. 56,000, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 8,954 for accumulation, as the State is now free; the old 
debts, amounting to a sum of Rs. 3,92,063, having been lately compromised 
and paid off. 

Bowua. — The original Sunud for the Jngeer ofBowra, with the office of 
Amatya, or Minister of Finance, was granted by the great Shivajee, in the 
year 1660, to Nilo Sondeo, a Konkunee Bramin, and the office and estate 
were continued in the year 1732 by Prince Shivajee of Kolhapoor to Ram- 
chundru Nilkunt, who had greatly distinguished himself as a partizan of the 
Kolhapoor faction, and who bound himself to render faithful service with a 
quota of 24 horse and 75 foot. 

Since the year 1732, eleven chiefs have held the office and Jageer, with 
very little distinction to themselves, or any benefit to the estate, which re- 
mained until lately overwhelmed in debt, and was nearly impassable to 
merchants, owing to the countenance and support afforded by the chiefs to 
the caterans of this wild tract. 

The estate adjoins Vishalgur, and presents similar features of rugged hill 
and thick jungle : the climate is unhealthy, from the excessive falls of 
rain, and the inhabitants are poor and hardy, and of a somewhat warlike 
temperament. 

The new road towards the coast, however, which has been lately carried 
through this tract, will materially tend to lessen the difficulties of any future 
military operations which may be undertaken, and the clear boundary line of 
the Western Ghauts, which has been established, will admit of easy approach 
to the foot of the hills, and of thus effectually closing the jungles of the 
Konkun. 

The productions of the country are similar to those of the adjacent district 
of Vishalgur, the exports exceeding the internal demand, Consisting of wood. 
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molasses, ghee, hurdey, gull-nuts, and rice, whilst rice and common grain, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and dried fruits form the great articles of import. 

The following comprise the additional details of this estate : — 

Number of 72, containing a population of 29,845 souls, residing in 

5,044 houses, of which 2,381 are built of stone and sun-dried brick, and 


2,663 of wattle and mud. 

Inam lands, containing faeegas.. .. .. .. 2,415 

Khalsa, cultivated, ditto 39,477 

Ditto, uncultivated, ditto 4,337 


Total . . . . Beegas 46,229 

Proceeds of Inam Rs. 5,151 

Ditto of Khalsa . . . . . . . . . . . . 46,446 

Fixed annual expenditure . • . . . . . . . . 40,633 

Establishmen L 


Karkoons . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 8 1 

Horsemen . . . . • . . . . . . . . . . . 16 

Seebundees and Gurkurees . . . • . . . . . . 497 


A large debt ofRs. 1,01,227 has been lately compromised and paid off, 
leaving an annual balance of Rs. 5,813 to accumulate in the treasury. 

Kagul. — The Jageer of Kagul belongs to Jeysing Rao Ghatgay, and is 
portioned among the different members of the Ghatgay family. 

Originally received from Yusoof Adil Shah, the last King of Beejapoor, 
the Jageer was confirmed to the Ghatgay family by the Emperor of Delhi, 
and transferred by the treaty of 1729 to the supremacy of Kolhapoor. 

The original fixed quota of 49 horse and 1 25 foot for feudal service has 
never been enforced, excepting on the most emergent occasions. 

The district of Walwa, which forms the western portion of the estate, was 
confirmed to Wishwas Rao by Sliivajee of Kolhapoor on his sister’s mar- 
riage to the Ghatgay in the year 1786. On the marriage in 1792 of Eshwunt 
Rao Ghatgay, a cousin to the daughter of Sliivajee, the Jageer of Kagul was 
confirmed in grant to that Chief, but on a series of most important services 
being rendered by his cousin, the notorious Sukharam, the younger brother of 
Wishwas Rao, the Suniids for Kagul were made out in his name, and the 
district of Walwa was confirmed in Jageer in 1793 to Wishwas Rao, wdiose 
fourth wife, Rumabaee Saheb, still enjoys the grant. 

Jeysing Rao, styled Hindoo Rao Baba, the present head of the family, toge- 
ther with his sister, the celebrated Baiza Baee Saheb, reside in Hindustan. 

The estate is situated chiefly in the plain country, and is easy of access on 
all sides. There is a small stone fort at the town of Kagul, but without any 
ditch, and of no strength whatever. 

Kagul contains 17,012 beegas of land, and 28,290 inhabitants, dwelling in 
70 towns and villages, and 5,194 houses, chiefly composed of sun-burnt brick, 
and tiled. The subordinate district of Walwa contains 2,637 beegas of 
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land, and 3,()7o inhabitants, dwelling in 8 villages, yielding a revenue of 
Rs. 29,757. 

The entire aggregate net annual revenue of the Kagul estate amounts to 
lis. 46,166, which, according to the following figured statement, is barely 
sufficient to cover the expenses, which are allowed on a very liberal scale, the 
Chief possessing other resources in Hindustan at his command : — 


Inam lands, containing becgas .. .. 11,407 

Khalsa ditto, cultivated, ditto • . . . . . 5,605 


Total number of beegas. • 17,012* 

Annual proceeds of the Khalsa lands . , . , . . Rs. 46,166 

Ditto of the Inam lands.. .. .. 1,34,562 

Jiatahlhliment, 

Sundees .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1,150 

Itlak 250 

Karkoons . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 40 

^o^vai s .. .. .. .. .. .• >. lo 

Expense of the Suvvusthan . . . . . . . . Rs. 46,000 

70*J villages. 


The imports and exports are similar in description to those of the adjacent 
district of Inchulkurunjee. 

Inchulkuiujnjee. — Naro Mahadeo, an inhabitant of the Konkun, and the 
first celebrated ancestor of the Chief of Inchulkurunjee, was entertained about 
the year 1700, as a domestic Bramin in the house of Suntajee Ghorepuday of 
Kapsce, to perform the worship of his family deities. 

Naro Mahadeo having subsequently distinguished himself in the field, under 
Suntajee, during the struggle which was in progress with the Mahomedan 
forces, became a first favourite of the gallant Senaputee, who ever afterwards 
styled him as his son. 

At this period, also, Naro Mahadeo assumed the surname of Ghorepuday, 
obtained sundry villages from his patron ; and the correspondence carried on 
since that time between the Chief of Inchulkurunjee and the Senaputee 
Ghorepuday is, as regards the address, similar to what is usually written from 
a father to his child. 

Naro’s son Venkut Rao added a further increase of honour and possession to 
the family by his distinguished conduct in the field under Shahoo Raja I'f 
Satara, and by his marriage in 1713 with Annoo Baee Saheb, the daughter of 
Balajee Wishwanath, who was appointed Peshwa by Shahoo Maharaj. 

In consequence of this alliance, the district of Azra was conferred on 
Venkut Rao from the possessions of the Senaputee, but it cannot be 
ascertained whether any indemnification was allowed. The loss, however, was 

^ There arc also 5,fi05 beegas of waste Khalsa lands. 
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entirely to the cost of the Kolhapoor State, who lost all hold on the district, 
and obtained a very faithless retainer in the room of a trusty adherent. 

Venkut Rao was succeeded in his estates by two lineal descendants, his son 
Narayen and his grandson Venkut, who died without heirs, but an 
adoption was allowed to the widow by the Pcshwa, on the payment to the 
Poona Durbar of a Nuzurana of Rs. 2,00,000, and the late incumbent, Tatia 
Saheb, the younger son of the adopted individual, dying intestate in 1852, 
was succeeded in 1853 by the present Chief, Venkut Rao Saheb, an adoption 
from the family of the Josee of lloopree. 

The ancestors of the Chiefs of Inchulkurunjee were active mercenaries during 
the troublesome times of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, selling 
their services to various parties ; first to the Ghorepnday Senaputee, the 
original patron of the family, then again to a chieftain holding place in the 
Nizam’s dominions, again under the Satara Raja, and latterly, as the power of 
the Peshwa expanded, commanding a Contingent paid by the Poona Durbar. 

The entire remaining estate of Inclmlkurnnjee, with the exception of five 
villages respectively bestowed by the Raja of Kolhapoor, and the Desaees 
of Sawuiit Warec, Wuntmoor, Gokak, and Nepanee, w'as received either from 
Shahoo Raja of Satara, or from the Ghorepnday Senaputee; and if service 
was rendered at any time to Kolhapoor, it was in general made with 25 horse 
and 50 foot, and formed a matter of payment. 

The following comprise the additional details regarding this Suwusthan : — 
Number of Villages 88, containing a population of 43,000 souls, dwelling 
in 8,004 houses, 6,557 of which are composed of burnt brick and tiled, and 
the remainder of wattle and mud, and thatched. 


Inam lands, containing beegas . . • • . . . - 4,536 

Khalsa ditto, ditto .. .. .. .. 9,411 


Total . . • . Beegas 1 3,947 

Proceeds of Inam lands .. .. Rs. 42,939 

Ditto of Khalsa lands . . - . . . . . • . Rs. 62,254 

Expenditure • . . . . . • . . . . . . . 40,254 


Balance. . . .Rs. 22,000 

This balance (Rs. 22,000) is paid as an annual instalment in liquidation of a 
debt of Rs. 2,41,000 due by the estate. 

EstablislimenL 

Karkoons .. .. •• .• .. 80 

Foot.. .. .. .. .. .. 141 

Horse . . . . . . . . • • . . • . . . 25 


This district frequently suffers from drought, although wells and small water 
holes are abundant. Owing to the religious tenets of the Chief, who is a 
Brainin, a few seminaries exist for tuition in Sanscrit, and about 15 small 
rudimentary schools have been lately established. 
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The exports from this estate consist of grain, tobacco, ghee, goor, cotton, and 
country cloth, amounting to an annual sum of Rs. 27,700, whilst imports are 
received to an annual amount of Rs. 40,300 in salt, spices, dried fruits, sugar, 
and English cloth. 

Kapsee. — The house of Ghorepuday, which is one of the oldest in the 
Muratha empire, is divided into three branches. At the head of the first is 
Narayen Rao, son of Govind Rao, eldest son of Malojee Raja. He resides at 
the family fort called Moodhole, on the Ghutuprubha. 

At the head of the second branch is Bujing Rao, whose hereditary residence 
is at Gujendrugur. The famous Moorar Rao was of this branch, which has 
fallen into decay. 

The present head of the third branch of this family is Rarnchundru Rao 
Ghorepuday, who resides at Kapsee, and Jeswunt Rao Ghorepuday. Ameer ool 
Oomrao, who negotiated the peace of Surje Anjungaon, belonged to this family. 

The entire aggregate annual revenue of this estate amounts to Rs. 22,455, 
and the following comprise the additional details regarding this small estate : — 

Niimher of Villages 13, containing a population of 8,035 souls, dwelling in 
1,401 houses, half being built of sun burnt brick, and tiled, and half of wattle 
and mud, and thatched with grass. 

The exports consist of molasses, tobacco, cotton, oil, ghee, and vegetables ; 
whilst the imports are salt, spices, dried fruits, and cloth. 


Inam lands, containing beegas . . . . • . . . 2,658 

Khalsa ditto, ditto . . . . . • , . 3,505 


Total . . . . Beegas 6,163 

Proceeds of Inam lands, . .. .. .. .. ..Rs. 8,173 

Ditto of Khalsa lands .. •• .. .. .. 14,318 


The expenditure of the Suwu.sthan has been fixed at Rs. 10,000, leaving a 
balance of Rs. 4,318 for the liquidation of a debt of Rs. 23,000, which, being 
of no lengthy standing, is difficult of compromise. 

The former quota for feudal service consisted of 9 horse and 30 foot. 

Establishment. 


Karkoons . . . . . . • . . . . . • . ..10 

Foot soldiers . . . . . . ... . . . • . . . . 54 


Touegul. — The family of Toregul date their origin about the year 1690, 
when their ancestor Nursojee, son of Moorar Rao Sindia, commanded a large 
force under Raja Ram, and being successfully employed in taking the outlying 
fort of Toregul, which belonged to the Beejapoor State, was rewarded with the 
Jageer and title of Senakhaskhei. 

His son Luxoomon proved himself a staunch retainer during Shivajee’s 
numerous feuds, and bore the brunt of many of the Putwurdhun raids. 

For his continued services and fidelity his son Sumbhajee received the title of 
Sena Dhoorundhur Wishwas Nidhee,^ and was left behind to collect the revenues 

* “ Leader of the Army,” and “ The Ocean of Confidence.’* 
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after the Kolhapoor foray into the Carnatic. The Toregul troops assisted also 
at the battle of Piiltunkooree, and in the siege of Kolhapoor, when the Chief 
was again honoured with the further title of Sumust Shree Dhoorundhur.* 

The Toregul troops suffered considerable loss in the fatal fights with the 
Chief of Nepanee. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was distributed among them as blood- 
money by the Maharaj, at the termination of the feud, and many villages and 
pensions which are enjoyed by their descendants to this day, were bestowed on 
the relations of the Sirdars who fell in the battles. 

The entire aggregate annual net revenue of this estate amounts to Rs. 32,820, 
which, according to the following figured statement, is barely sufficient to 
cover the expenses, without contributing anything to the large liability of 
Rs. 80,000 which is still outstanding against this petty Jageer. 


Land Beegas 100,097 

Inam . . . . . . . . . . . . . . „ 48,068;^^ 


Khalsa . • . . . . , . . . . . . . Beegas 52,028^ 

Waste Khalsa .• .. .. .. .. Beegas 22,2 12i 

Ditto Doonmlla .. .. •. .. •. „ 5,5991 


27,81 li 

Total cultivated beegas, Khalsa . .. 30,416 

Ditto ditto, Doomalla . •• 42,469J 


72,885 i 

Produce of cultivation, Inani . . ... Rs. 20,162 

Ditto ditto, Khalsa . . . 32,032 

Total.. .. Rs. 52,194 


J^stablishmeuL 

Karkoons . . . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Sundees . . . . . . . . . , . . . . 477 

Itlak .. .. .. .. .. .. 100 

Sowars . . . . . . . . . . . . • • 40 

Expenses of Suwusthan . . . • . . . . Ra 34,000 

Annual revenue . . .. .. .. .. .. .. 32,032 

Debt 80,000 


The former quota for feudal service was 24 horse and 100 foot. 

The following tabular statement shows the remaining dependents. Chiefs and 
Inamdars, with the date of their obtaining the property ; the proceeds, and the 
relative position held at public Durbars: — 

“The Highest of the Leaders of the Army.*' 



Statement showing the Na7neSj Surnames^ Titles^ and Historical Accounts of the Sirdars, Manhirees, and other respectable 
Natives of Distinction of the Kolhapoor State, and the Order of their Seats at a Public Durbar, ^c. 


801 






Vl-. 



•traig aHiL nq 


GuDgajee Rao bin Dowlut Rao. Mohitaj', Iluuibecr RaoJ 120 0 0 ! No information can be obtained regarding the date or 

' ! ‘ reason of granting the title. 
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24 Rayajee Rao bin Suyajee Rao. j Jadow. . Surnobut. i 4,33G 10 3 ‘ Ditto, and Superintendent of the Hoozoor Paga. 

25 Junardhun Purushram Sher- { .... .... i 3,3G8 2 9 ; One of the Surinjamdars. 

goorkur. • 
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45 Kasee Gowncla bin Enkut , Tiirneekur. .... 1,063 0 0 Ditto ditto. 

Gownda Desace. i 
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ANTIQUITIES OF KOLIIAPOOR. 

The antiquities of Kolhapoor exist ip her legends, in a few rock caves, in 
the scarped faces of her fortresses, in her temples, and in the inscriptions 
which have been cut on slabs of stone, or indented into plates of copper. 

There are no ruins of any great magnitude, the mementos of any large and 
former flourishing town, and no traces have been hitherto discovered of a 
pristine, materially differing from the present, race of inhabitants. 

By the legends current. Raja Ram is said to have been king over all the 
country included between the river Nerbuda and the sea, during the early 
part of the sixth century. He was succeeded by Pelore, and in the year 
A. D. 579 by Roomdna, a great conqueror, who afterwards changed the 
ancient name of the city Indruprusta into Delhi. 

In A. D. 789 the prince of Juyunugur overran the southern portions of the 
country under the guidance of his minister, Hemar Punt, to whom the 
invention of the Moree character is attributed. A blank follows for a period 
of 200 years, of which tradition renders no account, and until the year 1028, 
when the inscriptions afford a slight glimmer of light. 

The rock caves, Mahtas or Grihas, are to be found in the immediate vicinity 
of the , great sites of modern superstition ; and although generally of the usual 
primitive form, some are more spacious and commodious than others, where 
the Venlia, or reservoir of water, has been added for the convenience of the 
inmates ; and many of the caves are still objects of veneration, occasionally 
forming the habitation of the wandering Gosavee, whose solitary figure, dressed 
in the usuhl orange-coloured habiliment, may be seen basking at the entrance. 

The aspect of the apertures appears to be entirely accidental, as they vari- 
ously face the four quarters of the compass, in accordance with the natural scope 
of the hill ; but the site has been always well cliosen, and the excavation, 
though rude, was completely impervious to the weather. 

Pandoo Dureii. — One small cave is described, in Dr. Wilson’s work on 
the subject, as existing in the Punala fort, but there are larger and more 
perfect remains of the Boodhist settlement, of which the accompanying sketch 
and ground-plan are given, on an adjoining hill of the same range, about six 
miles to the westward. 

Situated at the head of a wooded chasm, elevated at a height of 1,000 feet 
above the plain, and far removed from mortal habitations, seclusion and pure 
air were fully attained by the recluse votaries at the Pandoo Dureh. The 
continual verdure must have been soothing to the senses, and favourable for 
meditative contemplation; and a natural cavern, which enters deep into the 
hill sijde, afforded an ample supply of water. 

The scarp, which is at the extremity of the ravine, rises about 25 feet in 
perpendicular height, and various apartments have been pierced throughout 
along the semicircular face of the rock, the chord across which measures 
87 yards. 



REFERENCES TO THE GROUND-PLAN OF THE CAVES AT PANDOO 

DUHEH. 


Cave No. 1 consists of a large liall^ with a flat roof, divided into irregular squares, by the 
floor being raised about 6 inches between the columns ; has a room at the back, with a 
raised scat in the centre cut out of the rock, and an open veranda in front. 

Dimensions. 

No, 1 Apartment, 

Side a, 27 feet 4 inches ; V2 feet 8 inches ; c, 28 feet 5 inches; d, 12 feet 7 inches ; 
height of roof, 7 feet 5 inches. 

No, 2 Apartment, 

Side a, 28 feet 8 inches; b, 7 feet 10 inches ; c, 29 feet 2 inches ; d, G feet 8 inches ; height 
of roof, 8 feet. 

No, 3 Apartment, 

Side a, 29 feet 2 inches ; b, 3 feet 3 inches ; e, 25 feet 1 1 inches ; d, 3 feet 7 inches ; height 
of roof, 7 feet 6 inches. 

D Door. — Height G feet 7 inches ; breadth 2 feet 6 inches. 

R Room. — Side a, 10 feet 1 inch ; 5, 8 feet 4 inches ; c, 9 feet 8 inches ; d, 8 feet 6 inches; 
height of roof, 7 feet 7 inches. 

V Veranda — Side a, 6 feet. 6 inches ; 5, 15 feet 8 inches ; c, 9 feet. 

Cave No. 2 consists of three apartments, with aflat roof. 

Dimensions. 

Apartment No, 1. 

Side 6, 5 feet 2 inches ; c, 32 feet ; d, G feet 3 inches ; height of roof, 7 feet 5 inches. 

Apartment No, 2. 

Side a, 18 feet ; 6, 10 feet I inch ; c, 15 feet 10 inches ; d, 10 feet 6 inches ; height of roof, 
7 feet 3 inches. 

Apartment No, 3. 

Side a, 11 feet 9 inches; b, 9 feet 3 inches; c, 12 feet 2 inches; d, 10 feet 5 inches; height 
of roof, 8 feet 1 inch. 

Cells. 

R C No. 3. — The remains of a range of cells. Side a, 23 feet 1 inch; 5, 4 feet; c, 35 feet; 
dy 8 feet G inches. 

C No. 4 cell consists of a room and a veranda. — Side a, 8 feet 1 inch ; 5, 5 feet 2 inches ; 

c, 5 feet 2 inches ; d, 4 feet 10 inches ; height of roof, G feet 2 inches. 

D Door. — Height G feet ; breadth 2 feet, 

V Veranda. — Length 8 feet 5 inches ; breadth 2 feet 10 inches. 

C No. 5 cell consists of a room and veranda. — Side a, 8 feet 8 inches ; b, G feet 1 1 inches ; 

c, 9 feet i d, 7 feet ; height of roof, 6 feet 7 inches. 

D Door. — Height 5 feet 4 inches ; breadth 2 feet 1 1 inches. 

V Veranda. — Length 7 feet 7 inches ; breadth 2 feet 11 inches. 

R C Nos. 6, 7, 8. — The remains of a range of cells. Length from atob3G feet. 

R C No. 9. — The remains of a range of cells. Length from a to b 27 feet. 

R C No. 10. — The remains of a range of cells. Length from a to 5 1 9 feet. 

T Tank. — Side a, 19 feet ; 5, 14 feet ; c, 19 feet G inches ; d, 3 feet. 

■ Column. 

mm Seats cut out in the rock. 




REFERENCES TO THE GROUND-PLAN OF THE CAVES AT POWALA. 

Cavb No. 1. 

A A hall, nearly square, supported on three sides hy pillars, ^ith a Hat roof. — Side a, 34 
feet 10 inches ; 6, 34 feet 5 inches ; c, 34 feet 9 inches ; d, 32 feet 6 inches ; height of 
roof, 9 feet 3 inches. 

B An open passage on three sides of the hall, between the pillars and the cells. — Floor raised 
1 foot; roof flat; each ^ide 41 feet long, 4 feet broad ; height of roof, 8 feet 2 inches. 

C Cells. 

No. 1.— Side a, ^ feet 9 inches 6, ^ feet 9 inches ; c, 7 feet G inches. 

No. 2. — Side a, 6 feet 8 inches 6, 6 feet 4 inches ; c, G feet 9i inches. 

No. 3. — In ruins. 

No. 4. — Ditto. 

No. 5.— Ditto. 

No. 6. — Ditto. 

No. 7. — Side a, G feet G inches; b, 6 feet 6 inches ; c, 6 feet 8 inches. 

No. 8. — Side a, 6 feet ; b, 6 feet ; c, 6 feet 9 inches. 

No. 9. — Side a, G feet 6 inches ; b, G feet G inches ; e, G feet G inches. 

No. 10. — Side a, G feet 10 inches; b, G feet 5 inches; c, Gfeet 10 inches. 

No. 11. — Side a, G feet 10 inches; b, 6 feet 5 inches ; c, G feet 9 inches. 

No. 12. — Side a, 7 feet; b, 7 feet; c, 7 feet. 

No. 13. — Side a, 6 feet ; ft, 6 feet ; c, 6 feet. 

No. 14. — Side a, 7 feet ; b, G feet 5 inches ; c, 7 feet. 

No. 15. — Side «, 7 feet; b, ^ feet; c, 7 feet G inches. 

No. IG. — Side a, G feet 9 inches ; b, 5 feet 9 inches ; c, G feet 9 inches. 

No. 17- — Side a, 5 feet 9 inches ; b, 5 feet 9 inches ; c, 5 feet G inches. 

No. 18. — Side a, 6 feet 9 inches ; 5, 6 feet 9 inches ; c, G feet 9 inches. 

No. 19. — Side a, 5 feet 1 inch ; 5, 4 feet 1 inch ; c, 5 feet 9 inches. 1 The exact hoh-iit cannut 

No. 20.-Side «, 6 feet ; b, 6 feet 9 inches ; c, 6 feet 6 inches. > 

No. 21. — Side a, 6 feet; b, 6 feet; c, G feet G inches. J original floor. 

No. 22. — Side a, G feet 8 inches ; b, 6 feet G inches ; c, G feet 6 inches ; height 8 feet. 
No. 23. — Side a, 10 feet; b, 3 feet ; c, 10 feet 7i inches ; cf, 7 feet. 

D Door, or principal entrance into the cave. — Length 9 feet, breadth 6 feet 4 inches. 

W Windows. — Length 4 feet ; breadth 5 feet. 

V Open verandas. \ 

No. 1 Veranda, in front of the large hall. — Length 35 feet; breadth, side a, 3 feet 5 
inches ; side 5, G feet G inches ; height of roof, 9 feet. 

No. 2 Veranda, in front of the room to the east of Cave No. 1. — Side a, 9 feet 8} 
inches ; 5, 5 feet G inches ; c, G feet ; d, 5 feet G inches. 

# Posts. 

R Room to the east of Cave No. 1. — Side a, 20 feet 5 inches; 5, 11 feet 9 inches; c, 16 
feet 21 inches. 



Cave No. 2. 

A Room, supposed to be a lecture-room : has a pulpit or seat for the priest carved out of the 
rock, marked P. 

Dimensions of the Room.— Side a, 31 feet ; 5, 13 feet 11 inches ; c, 26 feet 10 inches ; d, 16 
feet 5 inches ; height of roof, 12 feet 4 inches. 

D Door or entrance. — 5 feet 7i inches wide ; length 7 feet. 



V Open verandas. 

No. 1, in front of Cave No. 1.— 1.9 feet iticheslong; 6 feet broad; height of roof, 12 

feet 4 inches. 

No. 2, in front of cells to the west of Cave No. 2. — Length 16 feet ; breadth 4 feet 
6 inches. 

C Cells. 

No. 1. — Side 3 feet ; b, 2 feet ; c, 3 feet. 

No. 2.— Side a, 6 feet 2 inches ; 6, 6 feet 3 inches ; c, 6 feet 8 inches. 

No. 3. — Side a, 6 feet 6 inches ; 5 , 6 feet 6 inches ; c, 6 feet 7 inches. 

No. 4. — Side fl, 9 feet 8 inches ; h, 9 feet 4 inches ; c, 9 feet ; d, 5 feet 9 inches ; c, 6 feet 

6 inches. 

T Tanks. 

No. 1 Tank. — Side a, 10 feet 6 inches ; b, 7 feet 6 inches ; c, 10 feet ; d, 9 feet ; depth 7 
feet 10 inches. 

No. 2 Tank. — Side a, 6 feet ; A, 6 feet 9 inches ; c, 8 feet 6 inches ; rf, 7 feet 9 inches. 
Depth cannot be ascertained ; a quantity of rubbish has tumbled in. 
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The entrances face the rising sun. Tliere are two large and wide excava- 
tions, which even now recede far into the rock. Each includes a cell at the 
furthest extremity, containing a carved elevation in the centre, and both apart- 
ments have been formerly adorned with rude pillars, of which the capitals and 
pediments alone remain attached to the rock. 

One of these principal excavations appears to have been the place of 
worship, and the other the court of instruction, whilst eight cells for habita- 
tion, of various sizes, are cut out on either side. 

Great masses of the cliff have given way during the course of time, and 
now lie at a distance of about 20 feet from the present entrances, leaving a 
bare vacated terrace. The projecting remains of several pediments of pillars, 
however, evidently prove that the terrace was at one time also included as a 
portion of the hive, and although the composite rock is soft, and liable to 
decay, still the extensive ruin may be attributed rather to the zeal of the 
Mahoniedans, or to the convulsion of an earthquake, which appears to have 
occurred throughout the Kolhapoor country subsequent to tlie thirteenth 
century. 

In some places the cliff has decayed nearly to the extremity of the original 
perforation, and the rude carving alone remains on the exposed face of the 
rock ; hut four cells are still perfect, and although there is no inscription to be 
found in any part, the remains of very rude carving are easily to be traced on 
the distinguishing Daghods in the remains of a small dome, and in the capital 
of a pillar, which bears the form of a ring surmounted by a very perfect cross. 

The hill of Joteeba contains similar though smaller cells, and adjoining this 
sacred eminence the caves of Powala have been cut out, an accompanying 
ground-plan of which is submitted, containing the measurement of this exca- 
vation, consisting of a principal hall of instruction, surrounded by individual 
cells, a separate jdace of worship, and reservoir of water. A narrow veranda, 
formerly supported by pillars, is scooped out along the face of the hill, and 
the entrance into the principal cave leads from this by a door through the 
attaching screen of rock, in which also a window has been pierced. On the 
same range, to the eastward, are some unfinished remains, and at the extremity, 
near the town of Alte, the Boodhist college has been successively occupied by 
the Jains and Bramins. 

A natural spring on the hill side had been duly conveyed to the grove, and 
the cloisters were excavated round* the tank, which was also cut out of the 
rock. At the present time, the Boodhist college is occupied as the temple of 
the Hindoo god Shiva, with a Jain church as a vestibule, which has been 
further surmounted by a Braiiiinical apex. The individual cloisters have been 
also transferred into individual ihrines for the worship of the Ling. Hindoo 
buildings are also studded over the face of the hill, and an annual Jutra is 
held in honour of the trident-bearing deity. 

At Kolhapoor, Feralla, and Rangna, similar Boodhist remains have been 
discovered, but all without inscription. The caves are very rude excavations, 
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and the pillars have little pretension to any expression of beauty, excepting 
the simple massiveness of the supporting shaft, and the imitation of the wooden 
cross beam, which serves as the capital. 

There is little doubt that many other caves exist, but the Native, especially 
the Hindoo, will not willingly render any information he may possess on the 
subject ; and should an accidental discovery be made, the opening is again 
carefully and speedily closed in the utmost dread and alarm of arousing the 
displeasure of the venerable Rishee, who is supposed to have excavated his 
hole many thousand years ago, and to have passed the period in happy 
undisturbed meditation. 

Scarped Fortresses. — ^The gigantic scarps of the numerous forts exhibit 
an advancement in art, and a necessity of defence from external danger, and 
altogether point to a later age than the open excavations in the hill side. 

From their number and contiguity, it may be concluded that they were not 
the work of one individual, who could neither have possessed means of execu- 
tion, nor ability for use on their completion ; but each scarped eminence must 
have been the eyrie of some petty chieftain, who in ancient days expended 
the labours of his gatherings in forming the elaborate defence. 

The superabundant supply of water, also, which has been artificially ob- 
tained, would also tend to establish the fact that these resources were obtained 
for the wants of a numerous population, and not merely for a small garrison ; 
and although little can be known of their very early history, still the extant 
inscriptions record this state of society during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, and mention the names of different petty princes as existing at the same 
period in different parts of the country. 

The works are, however, gigantic, and of very ancient date: there are 
upwards of five miles of scarp round the fort of Punala, and the forts of 
Vishalgur, Bowra, Rangna, and Bhoodurgur present wonderful remains of the 
patient energy of a former race. 

The earliest authentic record of the Kolhapoor strongholds is found in a 
copperplate which w^as discovered at Satara, and bearing the date of 1 1 92, 
contains mention of the fort of Punala ; and subsequent to the year 1204, 
the commencement of the Mahomedan invasion, Persian inscriptions are 
extant, detailing in some the date of capture and accession, and in others 
the minor events of the erection of towers, mosques, and gateways, during the 
occupation. 

But the continual cloud which rests on the summits of the hills during the 
monsoon, together with the perishable nature of the materiaf, have tended to 
more than the usual decay to be met with in deserted dwellings. The mark of 
the chisel, which is still fresh on the caves of Cllora and the scarp of Dowlutabad 
is here entirely effaced, and grassy mounds alone remain to mark the sites of 
the former flourishing residences. 

Temples.— K olhapoor has long held a high station for the antiquity of her 
sacred shrines, and all the current legends state that her present capital origin- 
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ally existed as a purely religious settlement^ of wliich the great temple^ 
dedicated to Anibabaee or Maba Luxoomee, remains to mark the site. 

The cloisters which formerly surrounded this great temple now lie buried 
many feet under the surface of the earth, which appears to have undergone 
at no distant period a very startling convulsion. Many phenomena, however, 
favour this legend. The tiny temples are frequently brought to light on any 
excavation being made, and to this day no well for the purpose of irrigation 
is allowed within the sacred precincts. * 

Two of the subterranean temples over which dwelling-houses have been 
erected are even now much frequented, one being dedicated to Kartik 
Swamee and the other to Khundoba ; and in further support of the oral 
tradition, that in olden times the dreary jungle was only marked by a multi- 
tude of holy temples and holy pools, the spring frequently gushes out when 
digging for a foundation. Stone slabs, covered with strange figures and 
ancient inscriptions, are found at a depth of upwards of 15 feet from the sur- 
face ; the heights of the same wall of the great temple are unequal at different 
places, and the ground level is totally altered and destroyed. 

The convulsion which altered the ancient aspect of affairs must probably have 
been effected by an earthquake, slight shocks having occurred again during the 
year 1853. Many geological facts also support this opinion, in the up- 
heaving of small elevations in the neighbourhood, in the curious and singular 
arrangements of the clay about the locality, and in the existence of the old 
bed# of the river Punchgunga, at an elevation of at least 70 feet above its 
present level, which was discovered whilst diggilig for a foundation in the 
year 1849, and which is clearly evinced by the broad strata of small pebbles, 
perfectly and smoothly polished, evidently through the action of running 
water. 

Little information can be obtained regarding the founder of the great tem- 
ple, or of tlie period of its existence ; but two facts are universally acknow- 
ledged — that during the religious persecutions carried on under the Mahomedan 
rulers, the present image was concealed in a private dwelling-house, and that 
it was established in the present temple only 133 years ago, by Shidojee 
Hindoo Rao Ghorepuday, one of the ancestors of Himmut Bahadoor, who was 
deputed for the purpose from Punala, the seat of Government, to Kolhapoor, 
by Sumbhajee MaharaJ, the son of Raja Ram ; and there is a Sunud extant 
which was at the time passed by that prince, of grants assigned by him for the 
expenses of the temple. 

In this document it is stated, that although, during the Beejapoor govern- 
ment, there existed many votaries well able to replace the image, Prince 
Sumbhajee has alone the merit of re-establishing it in its ancient temple. 

The fact, however, of the great temple being the ancient shrine of Maha 
Luxoomee, may be doubted, at least for any lengthy period antecedents 
the Mahomedan persecution. 

50 
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The upper v orks of the temple, which are ascribed to the zeal of the 
Shunkuracharya of Sunkeshwur in later days, have certainly converted the 
edifice into a Hindoo temple ; but the symbol of the god Gunputee, which is 
the most important distinction of Braminical worship, cannot be distinguished 
in any part of the building. There are many figures on the walls in the 
Boodhistic attitude of prayer, one of which, moreover, is completely naked ; 
and the style of architecture altogether evidently [iroves that the temple was 
orighially a Jain church. 

The Jains assert that not only the temple, but the image itself, originally 
belonged to them, and that the name of their goddess was Pudmavutee. 

The dates of certain Canarese inscriptions also testify to the existence of 
Jain superiority for a century anterior to the earliest discovered Sanscrit 
inscriptions relating to the victorious Hindoo princes, and it would appear 
natural that the conquerors, to gratify their animosity, and give their triumph 
a wider range of notoriety, should destroy all traces of the former religion, 
and appropriate for the use of their own images the temples of their van- 
quished ^enetny. 

The stone slabs bearing the inscriptions above alluded to w^ere discovered 
under ground in different situations. The Canarese portions commemorate 
grants by Gunduraditya and his cotemporaries in the eleventh century of the 
Shalivahan era, whilst the Sanscrit inscriptions relateonly to Yadow Narayeii, 
and his immediate successors of the Yadow family, as donors in the twelfth 
century of the same era. 

Few of these ancient inscriptions, however, are now entirely perfect : the 
dates on many are unfortunately either wanting or destroyed, and are of com- 
paratively little use as chronological aids ; but it would appear evident that the 
whole of this tract had been during the eleventh century in Boodhist possession, 
and all the ruins and remains of the various temples that have been hitherto 
discovered throughout the country further indicate one particular style of 
architecture which is considered as peculiar to that worship. 

The name of Maha Luxoomee is, however, mentioned in one Sanscrit 
inscription, and from this it may be inferred that the present worshipped image 
of the goddess has been in existence for a period of about five centuries. The 
temple is of a cruciform shape, and belongs to the class designated Hemar 
puntee, notorious throughout Southern India for obscurity of interior and 
continuous rows of pillars. The length of the foundation from east to west is 
144 feet; and from north to south 157 feet; the height of the dome is 36 feet, 
and 42 attendants are continually on duty. 

The annual revenues of the shrine, which were stated in former years to 
have amounted to Rs. 60,000, have now dwindled down to about Rs. 4,000 ; 
but pilgrims from distant parts of India still resort in crowds to the spot, and 
voluntary contributions are daily received in support. 

During the Nuoratra holidays, various ceremonies are performed. On the 
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15th Vyshakh a brazen image of the goddess is carried in procession through 
the town, in a triumphal car. On every Friday it is conveyed in a palanquin 
round the enclosure, when a salute is fired. On three occasions during the 
year the outside roof is thoroughly illuminated, and once every year attended 
by all the inhabitants of the town. The image is carried to the small temple 
of Ternblaee, in the immediate vicinity, where the customary oflering to the 
deity is made by a virgin daughter of the Patel of Bowra. 

The great bell of the temple bears the following inscription, and must have 
been obtained from the Portuguese about the year a. d. 1739 : — 

AVE MARIA GRATIA PLENA DOMINUS TECUM. 

Hail ! Mary, full of grace ; the Lord is with thee. 

I S: s 

Joteboa’s Hill. — At a distance of five miles from the town, the hill of 
Joteeba rises from the plain in the form of a truncated cone to a height of 
about 1,000 feet, and although disconnected individually by a deep ravine, it 
forms a portion of the Punala chain, which stretches from the great Western 
Ghauts towards the river Krishna. 

From time immemorial, this eminence has been celebrated for great sanctity, 
and a labyrinth of temples and gateways marks the misguided zeal of its 
numerous devotees. ^Large^ masses of stone and mortar have been heaped 
together by all the chiefs of the surrounding country. Pilgrims flock to the 
great festivals from a distance of 700 miles. A partial attendance from the 
immediate vicinity is obligatory on every Sunday and full moon, and here the 
presiding deity is said still to present tangible proofs of his presence ; and it 
is currently believed that Joteeba, the protector of the reigning family of 
Sindia, was in a state of continual perspiration during the entire period of the 
last British campaign against Gwalior. 

The location is known under the several names of Rutnageerry, Kedar Ling, 
Kedar Nath, and simply Nath ; the first being derived from the demon 
Rutnasoor, and the last three from attributes and designations of Shiva, who 
is the principal object of worship on the hill. 

The ancient tradition of the place runs that in olden times the two demons 
Kolhasoor and Rutnasoor, who tyrannized over the Deccan, were defeated 
and killed in this their stronghold, by Nath or Joteeba, the nominal son of 
the sage Powngud, but who was an incarnation of Shiva, and who, with the 
goddess Maha Luxoomee, had been granted to the prayers of the distressed 
and dispossessed rulers of the Deccan. 

The downfall of the demons was followed by universal happiness, and 
votaries have ever since annually assembled in large numbers, on the 15th of 
the month Chytra, to hold rejoicing in commemoration of the victory. 
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The erection of the first temple is ascribed to a notable ascetic, Saya Nowjee, 
who is said to have built a shrine for Joteeba, but no inscriptions have been 
discovered to fix the date of his existence ; and although it is probable that the 
image itself, which is at times worshipped in a state of nudity, may have 
belonged to the former religion, the temples and buildings cannot claim a 
greater antiquity than a century and a half. 

The upper part of the hill is covered with groves of old trees, and in modern 
times the reigning family of Sindia have been the great contributors to the 
numerous shrines which have been built and repaired at a considerable 
expense, and an annual assignment has been fixed for the purposes of 
ceremony and entertainment. 

Besides a host of small temples, gateways, stone canopies, resting-places for 
pilgrims, wells, and tanks, there are three principal temples in one enclosure 
dedicated to Shiva, whose emblem, the Ling, is prominent throughout. The 
buildings are generally composed of a fine description of blue basalt. In 
many parts the style of architecture, which is strictly Hindoo, is highly 
ornamented, and several of the sculptured figures and screens are covered 
with brass and silver plates. 

The annual revenues attached for the support of the entire establishment 
amount to upwards of Rs. 12,000, of which Uis Highness Sindia pays 
Rs. 7,500. Twenty-eight wayfarers are daily fed at the gateway ; ten Bramins 
are in continual prayer; nor is the stud of horses and elephants wanting to swell 
the grand procession which takes place at the anntial Jutra. 

The image of Joteeba is of a soft black stone, and that of his wife Emaec 
consists of a simple unshaped fragment, smeared with red lead, which is kept 
in a temple at a distance of a few hundred yards from the enclosure, and where, 
during the days of rejoicing, a brass image of Joteeba is carried, amidst the 
shouts of 20,000 votaries, for the annual celebration of his marriage. 

The ceremony is concluded by placing between them the Sika and Kutar, the 
dagger and insignia of authority, and this would appear to appertain rather to 
the customs and rights of the Chutree, than to any form at present pertaining 
to the Braminical caste. 

But in Kolhapoor a very great impartiality exists in the objects of veneration 
and worship, and Hindoos may be daily seen celebrating the Mahomedan feasts 
and festivals equally as their own peculiar holidays. 

Nursoba's Waree. — This Waree, wdiich is situated at the Sungum of 
the Punchgunga and Krishna rivers, is celebrated for its holiness throughout 
Western India, and is resorted to as a place of pilgrimage by multitudes from 
every part of the country. 

The principal object of attraction is the temple dedicated to Nursinhu Surus- 
watee, a holy being, an incarnation of Duttatruya, and one of the twelve supposed 
immortal beings of the Hindoo mythology. 
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Nursinhu flourished about 300 years ago, and resided at Gokak, but it is 
believed that he performed daily ablution on the bank of the Krishna where 
the present village stands. A Bramin of Sherole, who remained in daily attend- 
ance on the saint, is said at the time of his disappearance, and according to 
his instructions, to have placed a stone impression ofhis foot-marks on the spot 
where he offered his daily prayers, and to have instituted worship in honour 
of him. 

This deity is said to possess at the present day miraculous powers, and is 
believed to afford immediate relief to people who are labouring under the 
influence of evil spirits, either in mind or body. Numbers continually remain 
on the spot to undergo the penances dictated by the priests, who avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to fleece the credulous pilgrims. 

A great fair is held annually in honour of the deity during the months of 
February and March, when a large assemblage is gathered together of about 
60,000 individuals, and a brisk trade carried on, chiefly in cloth and copper 
vessels. 

The remaining temples, which bear an undoubted appearance of antiquity, 
are situated at Azra, Raybaug, Kedrapoor, and Berud : they are of smaller 
dimensions than those already described at Kolhapoor, but evidently belong to 
the same school of architecture, and to the same era of construction. 

To this day the greater portion of these buildings present no symptoms of 
decay, and their massive structure may have preserved an existence through 
many ages previous, as they have remained intact during the six centuries 
subsequent to the date referred to in the Halukanadi inscriptions which have 
been discovered in their immediate vicinity. 

The territory throughout teems with religious edifices, and every village is 
most amply supplied with temples, endowed with all the appliances in wood 
and stone requisite for the purposes of the grossest superstition. 

Few, however, possess any great notoriety or sanctity, which latter quality 
has been absorbed by Ambabaee, Joteeba, and Nursinhu : they are compa- 
ratively of modern formation, and have been built within the last 300 years, 
and the following list contains the only deities who, among 10,000 shrines of 
Kolhapoor, hold any pretension whatever to a higher estimation over the ordi- 
nary ranks of Hindoo mythology. 

Temples of Temblaee. — The three temples dedicated to Temblaee are 
situated on the east qf Kolhapoor, at a distance of about three miles from 
the town. This goddess is believed to have been in existence for upwards of 
1800 years, although the present temples were constructed about forty years 
ago by the late Akaram Baba Yadow, Superintendent of Public Works in 
the service of the Kolhapoor Government. 

The sacrifice of a he buffalo is offered before the goddess every third year, 
but on the 5th of Ashwin Shood of each year a fair is held in honour of the 
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goddess. An idol of Ambabnee is placed in a palanquin, and carried in 
procession to the hill during the day-time, and a Kolba (pumpkin) is 
afterwards cut to pieces before the goddess by a virgin, in commemora- 
tion of the destruction by her of a wicked giant named Kolhasoor. Besides 
the Raja and his retinue, upwards of 15,000 individuals assemble on the 
occasion. 

Temple op Mauakalee, goddess, in the new Boodhwar street, Kolha- 
poor.— This building is dedicated to one of the guardian goddesses of the town, 
and is believed to be of ancient date. Goats are frequently sacrihed by the 
votaries for the accomplishment of wishes and desires ; and fairs are held in 
honour of the goddess during the months of March, April, and July, princi- 
pally attended by the lower orders of the people. 

Previous to the introduction of the British superintendency a sacrifice of a 
he buffalo was offered before the idol at intervals of two or three years : the 
practice has been latterly discontinued. 

Temple of Pheerungee, aliaz Prutiangira, goddess, situated between 
the Mungulwar and new Boodhwar streets, in the town of Kolhapoor. — This 
temple is believed by the inhabitants to be one of the most ancient of Kolha- 
poor, and the water of the tank called Powlay Tulao, immediately in front, is 
considered as very holy. 

Offerings of flour, salt, turmeric, Koonkoo (a red powder prepared from 
turmeric), and oil, are made in abundance to the idol, v^ich is believed to 
afford relief to children suffering from itch. 

The children labouring under this malady are first taken to the goddess, 
and the offerings presented; they are then washed in the tank Powlay 
Tulao. But the goddess is a favourite chiefly of the lower classes of the 
Hindoos. 

In former days, buffaloes were offered in sacrifice, but the practice has been 
latterly discontinued, and the offering of goats substituted. 

Temple of Witoba, near the Pudmala gate, in the town of Kolhapoor. — 
This temple also is one of the ancient shrines of Kolhapoor. Fairs are held in 
honour of the god on the 1 1th day of the Hindoo months of Ashad (June and 
July) and Kartik (October and November), and which have been well attended 
for the last twenty-five years. 

Subterranean Temples. — In the town of Kolhapoor there are several 
subterranean temples, which are supposed to have been overwhelmed by an 
earthquake about the fourteenth century, and have been gradually brought to 
notice whilst digging for water or foundations. 

The foundations of these temples dip below those of the surrounding 
buildings from 2 to 16 feet. Pathways have been cut down to the 
thresholds, and to all appearance the lines of the buildings are straight and 
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unaffected by the former convulsion ; but the domes have been of late years 
renovated, and masses of chunam plastered in every direction to conceal 
defects. 

The materials are stone and chunam, and in one the pavement consists of 
two enormous blocks of basalt. The temples are not of any large dimensions, 
varying from 10 to 25 feet in length and breadth, and from 15 to 30 in 
height. 

The idols are still worshipped, and daily Pooja is offered to Mahadeo, 
Kartik Swamee, and Khundoba, as of old ; and the very peculiar locality into 
which they have been summarily forced does not appear to have in any way 
affected the respect paid to the odour of their sanctity. 

A temple dedicated to the goddess Yellumma is situated on the east side of 
the city. This is a favourite goddess with the lower classes of Hindoos, and 
particularly with women, who make frequent vows to her, the non-fufilment 
of which is regarded as originating diseases, or other bodily sufferings. The 
women, who wear a necklace of white beads as a sign of their devotion to 
Yellumma, do not marry, and lead a very immoral life ; and even a married 
woman when becoming Jokteen is required to obtain a divorce before follow- 
ing the precepts of Yellumma. 

As the principal portion of the worshippers are of the Lingayet persuasion, 
who are averse to the destruction of animal life, no sacrifices of goats, &c. 
are offered. ♦ 

Formerly it was customary in Kolbapoor to perform the sacrifice of the he 
buffalo in the month of Ashad (June-July), but of late the time has been 
altered to Magh (January-February), or Falgoon (February-March). 

Tuesday is the favourite day on which the sacrifice is offered to the Goddess 
Murgaee, near Temblaee. A young he buffalo, intended for the purpose, is 
previously set at liberty for a period of two or three years, to become fat and 
plump, in which state he is considered a fit oblation. 

On the morning of the appointed day, the animal is anointed with oil, and 
washed in hot water. Afterwards red lead, the paste of sandal-wood, Goolal 
(red powder), and Koonkoo (a red substance prepared from turmeric), are 
applied to his body. At about 3 p. m. a cut is made with a knife on the right 
thigh, so as to bring out the blood profusely. The animal is then led 
around the city or village to a certain distance, his path being marked by the 
drops of blood issuing from the wound ; and toddy, Ambil, (conjee prepared 
from Nachnee), baked grain, and pieces of lemon and cocoanut, are thrown 
about by the party, consisting of the village officers and other ryots escorting 
the animal. 

At sunset the animal is again brought before the goddess. His legs are tied, 
his head cut off with a knife, and his bones are broken with an axe. The 
right fore-leg is then separated, and thrust into bis mouth, and the head in this 
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state is placed in front of the goddess. The white flesh is taken out of the 
body, and put on the head ; a lighted lamp is also placed between the two 
horns, and loud music is then played incessantly. 

The Mahars afterwards boil the flesh of the palate with rice, and make 
an offering of the mess to the goddess, and the lamp is allowed to burn until 
the following noon, when another similar offering is presented. The heads 
and carcases are then removed by the Mahars. 

Two earthen images of Luxoomee and Jugloba in dress are placed beside 
the goddess, and the proceeds of the worship are taken by the potters. On 
tlie third day after the sacrifices the two images are carried on a cart to the 
skirts of the town or village, and the expenses attending the sacrifices are 
defrayed by Government, with a view to ward off the calamities incidental to 
cattle and crops. 

Temples at Alte. — ^These temples, which have passed successively from 
the possession of the Boodhists and Jains, are now dedicated to Shiva and 
Alum Prubhoo, and the latter is celebrated for the brilliancy with which the 
lamps emit the constantly lighted flames. 

This is also one of the few places in Western India where the devotees of 
Shiva believe tliey can immolate themselves in the vestibule of the temple 
under a certain prospect of entire happiness in a future state. 

Within the last eight years the victim has been more than once found in 
the morning weltering in his blood, with the sacrificial knife lying beside 
him, and the document detailing the circumstances of his birth, and his 
dedication to this sacrifice in early life. 

Temples at Spierole. — There are a few very sacred temples in excellent 
preservation at Sherole, and one especially called Bhoja Putra, and dedicated 
to Duttatruya, an incarnation of Shiva. The temple contains only a simple 
stone slab, indented with a foot-mark, and a stone vessel is preserved, which 
is said to have been used by the god, who formerly resided in person under 
the very roof. 

Copperplates and Inscriptions. — ^The remaining copperplates are few, 
and now nearly illegible, the characters being much effaced ; but the inscrip- 
tions on the various stone slabs have been decyphered. They are in Cana- 
rese, Sanscrit, and Persian, and afford a glimmering on a portion of the 
ancient history of the country. 

The Canarese refer to the era of the twelfth century, the Sanscrit to that 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the Persian commemorate the 
presence of the Moslem from the thirteenth century. 

A collection of these inscriptions has been made after very considerable 
trouble, and decyphered, chiefly through the zeal and persevej:ance of the 
Nazir Venayek Rughoonath Kaley. 
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The difficult task has been ably executed, and the pity is that the work had 
not been attempted at an earlier period, previous to their mutilation ; for had 
the date been complete and perfect, these inscriptions would have proved 
highly interesting old records. Still a glimmering is to be obtained on a very 
d.ark period of ancient history, and from a general survey certain results may 
be reached. 

The following table gives J;he date and substance of twenty-three inscrip- 
tions which have been discovered, in Canarese and Sanscrit ; and the copies 
of original inscriptions, together with their translations, are appended. 
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Table of Ancient Inscriptions discovered in the Kolhapoor 


Place whore the Inscription 
W'us found. 

Character of 
Inbcriptiou. 

Langnngo of 
ditto. 

1 

^,2 . 
o js .2 

Date of Inscrip- 
tion. 

Dimensions of 
tlio Stone. 



S £ s 

S 0) 

'A 

Native 

Jiira. 

Chris- 
tian Kra. 


The Mosque of Baboo 
Jiimal. 

01(1 

Balbodh. 

Sanscrit, 


1032 

1110 


Ilerley, Peta Kurweer 

Old 

Cauarcsc. 

Old 

Canarcsc. 

683 

1010 

1118 


The Jain temple near Fri- 
day Gate, at Kolhapoor. 

Ditto. 

Canaresc. 


1058 

1136 

.... 

Ill the Jain temple near Fri- 
day Gate, at Kolhapoor. 

Ditto. 

.... 


1004 

t 

1142 

.... 
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Territory i with translated Substance in English, 


Name of the 
King. 

Dynasty. 

By whom 
graiitud. 

Substance. 

Remarks. 

Guiidura- 
ditya Deo. 

Jccmoot- 
walian Dy- 
nasty. 

Gundura- 
ditya Deo. 

In the year (a. d. UlO), on the 

occasion of an eclipse of the moon, on 
the l.5tli Vyshakh Shood, the prince, 
{^ranted in charity a lot of land in 
Mouje Koord, in the Meerunjee (now 
called Mecnij) Dcsli, to Souioling 
Ilhut, for the maintenance of llra- 
mius. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

In the year 1 OdO ( a. n. 1 1 1 8), on the oc- 
casion of an eclipse of the moon, this 
prince, at the suggestion of Mogal- 
devec, granted in charity to Aeliarya 
Shautce Deo, of the Kolhapoor 
Ibistcc, a lot of land, and deposited u 
certain amount of money at interest, 
for the temple of Mouje Ilerley. 


Ninibrnj, a 
Jain. 


Nimbraj, a 
Jain. 

On Kartik Wudrjth, Shuke l()r)8, Mon- 
day, the Prince Niinbraj, who (*alled 
himself a servant of Gundiiraditya 
Deo, of the Jeemootwnhan dynasty, 
ordered all the Sheteesnnd Mahajuns 
of the country to levy certain customs 
in kind, &e. on incrchandi:i:e ])assing 
through (he Kolha})oor and Mceruj 
Ilakas, and to make it over to Noomn 
Swamec, for the temple built by him 
near Kuodec Gole village, for tlie 
timely worship of the iilols, the re- 
pairs of the temple, and the mainte- 
nance of the priests. 


Vijiaditya 

Deo. 

Shilahar 
branch of 
theJeemoot- 
wahan Dy- 
nasty. 

Vijiaditya 

Deo. 

• 

On the occasion of an eclipse of tlie 
moon, w'hich occurred on Monday 
the IbthofMagh Shood, Shukcn064 
(a. d. 1 142), this king, who was reign- 
ing at Walwud, granted to Mankia 
Nnndce Pundit Deo a field and a 
house situated in the village of 
Ilirvcen Herley, for the offering of 
worship to Purushuath in the Jain 
temple in the latter ]>luce, &e. 
&c. 







Number. 


IMace where the Inscription 

Character of 

Language of 

1 

Date of Inscrip- 
tion. 

Dimensions of 

was found. 

Inscription. 

ditto. 

l.a*E 

Native 

Era. 

Chris- 
tian Era. 

the Stone. 

Bamnee, Prant Kagul 

Old 

Canarcse. 

Sanscrit, 
and Old 
Canarese. 

rsi 

1073 

1151 

.... 

On the bank of the Kote- 
teerth tank. 

Ditto. 

Old 

Canarcse. 

345 

1101 

1179 

Guz 1, by 13 
inches. 

Store-house of H. H. the 
llaja. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

1451 

HOD 

(Oha- 

drupud 

Wud 

30th, 

Fri- 

day.) 

1187 

19 by 18 
inches. 

« 

Wall of the house of Ana- 
charya Pundit Kao, at 
Kolhapoor. 

Old 

Balbodh. 

Sanscrit, 

938 

• 

1112 

and 

1114 

1190 

and 

1192 
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Namo of tho 
King. 

Dynasty. 

By whom 
granted. 

Substance. 

Remarks. 

Vijiaditya 
Raja, a Jain. 

Shilahar. 

Vijiaditya 

llaja. 

This king, while reigning at Wnhviid, 
granted to Arlmnmidce Sidhiint 
Deo 10 Dunds (each Dund equalling 
10 Haths) of land, and a house situat- 
ed in Mudloor, for the defrayment of 
the expenses of the subsistenre of 
the priests attached to the Jaiii 
temple at the latter place, of tho 
performance of eiglit kinds of wor- 
ship to the idol in it, and of repairs 
to the building. 


Bhojdeo, 
a Hindoo. 


Bhojdeo, 
a Hindoo. 

While King Bhojdeo, who was a devout 
worshipper of the emblem of Shiva 
at Kotetcerth, was reigning at Wal- 
wud (probably the modern Wiilevv- 
day), he erected, in the year Shake 
1101 (a. d. 117^). n temple for that 
! deity, and assigned a certain 
quantity of land, situated near 
the Koteteerth, for the expenses 
attending the worship of eight 
kinds to be offered to that go<l 
daily, &c. 


Bhoj Raja, 
a Jain. 

Of the Jee- 
mootwahan 
Dynasty. 

Bhoj Raja. 

This king, while reigning at Kolhapoor, 
granted in charity to Koomarkirtee 
the village of fconimbey, in the 
Mcerunjee Desh, now called Meeruj, 
bounded on the south-east by Ku- 
rumbee, on the north-west by Koo- 
binoor, and on the north-east by Sad- 
ree, for the repairs of the Jain temple 
at Kolhapoor erected* by Pradhan, 
the disciple of the said Koomar- 
kirtee, and for the subsistence of 
mendicants. 

It appears from this 
inscription that two 
kings, named Chole 
and Singuldeo, were 
contcnqioraries of 
Bhoj Raja. 

Bhoj Raja. 

r 


Bhoj Raja. 

Bhoj Raja granted to his dependent 
Bramins, Aditya Bhut and three 
others, a lot of 550 Katces of batty 
ground in the village of Kopurwad, 
in the Eedhur country, and a house, 
for the defrayment of the expenses 
attending feasts to Bramins, the 
offering of worship to the idols of 
Umrooteshwur, and Ooma Muhesh- 
wur (Shiva and his consort), the 
supply of food to be offered three 
times a day to Maha Luxoomee, 
and the making of repairs to the 
Miith erected by his proteg^ Lo- 
kun Naik. This grant was made 
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riaco whero the Inscription 
Avas found. 


9 111 the Jail) temple, at Mou- 

je Kaybaug. 


10 III tlic temple of Kopesli- 
wur (Sliiva), at Khedra- 
poor, Peta Slicrole. 


1 1 On one of the ])illars of the 

portico of the temple of 
Gunputec, in the com- 
pound of the temple of 
Ambabaee. 

12 On the wall of the temple 

of llamesliwnr, near the 
Rowueshwur tank. 


13 Near the western gate of 
the temple of Mahakalce, 
in the large temple of 
Ambabaee. 


U This stone is kept in the 
palace. 


Character of 

Language of 

'S.S.2 

Date of Inscrip- 
tion. 

Ditn^sions of 

Inscription. 

ditto. 

1 s* 
1'^ 
se;"" 

Native 

Era. 

Chris- 
tian Era. 

the Stone. 

Old 

Canarese. 

Sanscrit. 


1124 

1202 


Palbodh. 

Ditto. 


lt35 

1213 

.... 

Old 

Balbodh. 

Ditto. 

1 

411 

1140 

1218 

Guz ’J- by J 
Guz. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

89 

1157 

1235 

Guz .{, by 8 
inches. 

Ditto. 

1 

Ditto. 

385 

1168 

1236 

18 by 13 
inches. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

335 

1172 

1 

1250 

Ditto. 
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Name otlhe 
King. 

Dynasty. 

1 

By whom 
granted. 

Substance. 

Remarks. 




for seoiiring the prosperity of his 
. kingdom. 

Kidian Naik, the son of Lokiin Naik, 
having obtained a gift of two 
AVutuns, bestowed the same in 
charity on the said Dramins in 1114, 
Shulivahan era. 





This inscription contains the genealogy 
of a ver) famous jirinee, named Liix- 
oomee Deo, who is represented to 
have undertaken ex])cditions against 
tlie countries Oialled Shoke, Alahva, 
Chole, and Guzerat, the rulers of 
which were afraid of him. 


Slihigim 
Deo, a 
Hindoo. 


‘ Sliingun 
Deo. 

This prince assigned, on Monday the 
3()th Chytru Wiul, Shnke WlVo (a. 
D. 12ltl), the \illagc of Koondul- 
rawur, situate<l in the Mecruj dis- 
trict, to the idol of Kopeshwur. 


Tylim, a 
Hindoo. 

Yadow 

Dynasty. 

Tylim Raja. 

In Shukc 1140 (a. d. 1218), King 
Tylim caused a gate to he erects in 
front of the temple of the goddess 
Anibahace of Kolhapoor. 


Sliingun 
Deo, a 
lliiidoo. 



Tliis inscription is incomplete, but it 
appears that in the year a. d. 12.'k'> 
the King IShingun Deo reigned at 
Kolhapoor, by the blessing of the 
goddesses Ambabace and Mahakalee. 

• 

Juyuseel 

llaja. 

Yadow 

Dynasty. 

Daroo 

Naik. 

During the reign of King .Tuyuscel, 
Daroo Naik, on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon, on Monday the 
15th of Magh Shood, Shuke 1158 (a. 
D. 1238), remitted the duties due to 
Government from a place not ascer- 
tainable, and gave 25 bullocks for 
securing the performance of Avorshij), 
&c. to the idol Soowurn Jaleshwur. 

The word Juyuseel 
means victorious : it 
may therefore either 
. he the name of the 
king, or an adjective 
qualifying it. Some 
letters after the word 
.luyusecl have -been 
destroyed. They, it 
may he presumed, 
contain the name 
of the king. 

Yadow 

Narayen, 

aliasJLonhtr 

Deo. 


Kamaya. 

During the reign of the King Konher 
Deo, Kamaya remitted the customs 
leviable in the village of Koord, 
which had been originally bestowed 
in charity in honour of Ambika, 
the wife of Shree Qowtamaree 
Keshow Deo. 
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Number. 



Laneruaire of 

h. 

"sIb 

Date of Inscrip- 
tion. 




ditto. 

* 

e s Si 

Native 

Era. 

IQH 


15 

On the rampart of the 
Wuroonteerth gate. 

Old 

Balbodli. 

Sanscrit. 

1,285 

1194 

1272 

1 Guz by f 
Guz. 

16 

TThe portico of the temple 
of Shideshwur, at Mouje 
Shidiiorlee, Praiit Kagul. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


1199 

1277 


17 

* 

Temple of Sheshashnyec, on 
the cas( side of the por- 
tico. 

Old 

Balbodh, 
and Old 
Canarese. 

Old 

Canarese. 

129 


1 

.... 

18 

Jain temple at Kusba Sao- 
gaon. 

Old 

Canarese. 

Ditto. 

290 

.... 

.... 


19 

The portico of the temple 
of Sheshnshayee, in the 
compound of the temple 
of Ambabace. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

\ 

168 

.... 

.... 

.... 

20 

Ditto ditto. . 

Ditto. 

Old 

Canarese, 
mixed with 
Sanscrit. 

166 

.... 

.... 

.... 
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Name oflhe 
King. 

Dynasty. 

By whom 
granted. 

Substance. 

* 

Remarks. 

Shingun, a 
Hindoo. 


Ratndco, 

King. 

During the reign of Shingun, a very 
powerful and brave King, Hamdeo 
Raja, of the Yadow family, who 
brought glory to that (lynasty, 
granted, on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the moon, on the 15th of Magh 
Shood, Shukd 1194, a village called 
Geereewiilcc, situated in the Toolmee 
Ghole (Turf), to his spiritual guide 
Wishwaroop, for the performance 
of Pooja (worship) to Brumhesh- 
wur (near Wuroonteertli), and for 
feeding religious mendicants, &c. &c. 

• 

The son of 
Shingun 
Deo. 


The son of 
Shingun 
Deo. 

This prince, whose name cannot be as- 
certained, in consequence of the des- 
truction of certain letters in the in- 
scri])tion, at the suggestion of Gund 
Naik, relinquished, on the occa- 
sion of an eclipse of the moon, on 
Tuesday the 15th of Shrawiin Shood, 
Sliuke 1199, the duties leviable on 
goods, manufactures, and childless 
persons of Shidnorlec, which had been 
bestowed in charity by Ramchundru 
Deo to Bramins. 

* 

Nagarjoon. 

* 

.... 

It is difficult to make out the exact 
purport of this inscription ; but, from 
the parts which can be decyphered, it 
appears that a king bearing the name 
of Nagarjoun flourished at the time. 

This inscription is in- 
complete; hut from 
' the ancient charac- 
ters used, it would 
seem to bo of very 
ancient date. 

i 

1 


Bummun, 
a Jain. 

Bummun, who was the disciple of 
Kumak Shantee, the disciple of 
Sydkantik, the son of Wudeeyoo- 
gun, built a temple at Saogon for 
securing the perpetual existence of 
the Jain religion. 

This inscription would 
seem to have some 
connection with 

those found at 
Konoor and Koguo- 
Icc. It contains no 
date, nor the name 
of the reigning king. 

Nimb Raja, 
a Jain. 



Tliis king, who was a Jain, is described 
to have countenanced that religion. 

It does not appear 
that this inscription 
was intended to re- 
cord a grant. 

Gundura- 
ditja Raja. 

Jeemoot- 
wahan Dy- 
nasty. 

— 

This king is described as countenancing 
the Jam religion, which he professed. 

Ditto ditto. 


M 
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Place wliero the Inscription 

Character of 

Languaf^e of 

• 

© o 

Date of Inscrip- 
tion. 

Dimensions of 

z 

x> 

B 

B 

1 

was found. 

inscription. 

ditto. 

ft. B. 

© fl T 
JD 7* 

§ 2 " 

= S 

Native 

Kra. 

Chris- 
tian Era. 

the Stone. 

21 

The portico of tlic temple 
of Sheshashayee, in the 
compound of the temple 
of Ainbabaee. 

Old 

Canaresc. 

Old 

Canaresc. 

m 


. 

— 

22 

Ilonoor, Prant Kagul 

Ditto. 

Sanscrit, 
mixed with 
Canaresc. 

8/ 

— 

.... 

— 

23 

In the temple of Ambabec, 
at Kolhapoor. 

Balbodh. 

Sanscrit. 
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Name of the 
King. 

Dynasty. 

By whom 
granted. 

1 

Substance. 

Remarks. 

Nimb Raja, 
a Jain. 

— 

— 

This king is described as a very 
accomplished and handsome prince. 

It docs not appear 
that this inscription 
was intended to re- 
cord a grant. 

Bullal Deo, 
and Gundu- 
raditya Deo. 

— 

Bullal Deo, 
and Guiidu- 
raditya Deo. 

These two kings assigned a field at 
Vecnoor (now called Ilonoor) in 
charity to the Jain temple built by 
Bumgaoond at that [dace. 


Somedeo, a 
Hindoo. 

Of the Cha- 
looka Dy- 
nasty. 

Somedeo. 

This yu’ince, at the suggestion of his 
spiritual guide, Shree Shumbhoo, 
granted the village of Koomlihnr 
for the performance of the worship 
of Shree Maha Luxoomec (proba- 
bly of Kolhapoor). 
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From the year 789, the latest date of any current tradition which ascribed 
tlie possession of the country to one powerful monarch, the succeeding period 
of 200 years, and until about the year 10'28, is entirely blank, when we find 
by an inscription found at Iloybaug, bearing date 1202, that a dynasty was 
then established on the western part of the principality, which must have 
extended during 170 years, and must consequently have been in existence 
early in the eleventh century. 

In the event of information being hereafter obtained from other quarters 
similar to what has been collated at Kolhapoor, the fact might be fully estab- 
lished whether the names inserted in this inscription are identical with 
those mentioned in Vol. III. of the Journal of the Literary Society of 
Bombay, page 395, or whetlier the names appertain to an existing branch of 
tlie same dynasty in Kolhapoor, who from their connexion had retained the 
family names. 

The probability certainly is in favour of the latter fact ; and further, that 
in consonance with custom^ the high-sounding titles of the original family 
have been preserved by these Kolhapoor princes, who really did exist, 
although as petty rulers of a country divided into very minute compart- 
ments. 

From the remaining inscriptions it would appear that this portion of Ma- 
harashtra was ruled by sundry Jain chiefs in the latter end of the eleventh 
century, and that in the close of the twelfth century j^A. d. 1192,) it was sub- 
ject to a powerful chief, who, according to a copperplate inscription found 
at Satara, reigned over the whole tract extending from the Mahadeo range 
north of Satara to the river llurnkasec, and including the southern tract 
of the Konkun. 

The reduction of his power, according to the oral tradition mentioned by 
Captain Grant DutF, by a Raja named »Shingun, seems to be well supported 
by the Sanscrit inscription now found in the temple of Kopeshwur, bear- 
ing the date 1214, and stating that the building was erected by the power- 
ful and courageous Shring Deo, whilst a subsequent sub-division of rule 
appears to have taken place, and remained in existence until the Mahomedan 
conquest. 

It further appears from the extant inscriptions, that the present principality 
of Kolhapoor was at that period divided into four portions, Roybaug in the 
east, Berud in the centre, Khilna, afterwards called Vishalgur, in the west, 
and^bunkeshwur in the south, afl forming the seats^of independent princes, 
the names and dates being given as follows * 

1 st. — Roybaug, 

Founder Jeemootwahan Shilahar. 
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Jyateego. 

i 

I I I ~i 

Gokiil. GoowuL Keerteeraja. Cbuudraditya. (a. o. 1110.) 
Marsh) va. 

r~ . 


Goowul. Gungdeva. Bullaldeva. Bhojdcva. Ge\aflitva. 

I 

Sliilahar. (a. d. 1143.) 

2nd. — Berud^ which included Kolhapoor and Punala. 

Tylim 1218 

Ramdeo. 

Nagarjoon. 

Shingun .. .. •• .. •• •• .. 1235 

Juyuseel 1236 

Ramdeo •• •• •• •• •• •• •• .. 1272 


There are many ancient ruins at Berud, which is situated on the Pnnch- 
gunga river, about eight miles from Kolhapoor, and tradition assigns Its last 
occupancy to Juyuseel, who transferred the seat of Government to Kolhapoor, 
most probably after the great earthquake, which must have occurred between 
the tliirteonth and fourteenth centuries. 

A curious raonolitto, of a circular form, measuring 18 feet in circumference, 
but witliout inscription, is inserted in the vestibule of the old Boodhist temple 
at Berud, There are also the remains of a palace and other buildings, and a 
hill spring is still in preservation, from whence it is said that during the reign 
of the Adil Shah dynasty the water was daily dispatched to Beejapoor ; but 
the ruins are scanty, and the location never could have been of any very great 
extent. 

3rd . — Khilna or Vislialgur. 

The existence of Prince Bhoput, about the year a. d. 688, is the subject of 
tradition, and that of Bhqj, in the year A. d. 688, is proved by an extant 
Persian inscription, which has been preserved from the effects of the weather. 
The humidity of the atmosphere may also have effaced any other stone records, 
had they existed, which is hardly probable among a race notorious to the 
present day as being less advanced in civilization than their neighbours. 

4th, — Sunkeshwnr. 9 . 

The inscriptions at Sunkeshwur have unfortunately been greatly mutilated, 
but the following names are preserved as the members of the dynasty which 
were in power subsequent to 

Shingun Deo, 1214. Wetoogeedeva. 

Kurnadeva. Someshwur. 

Nroosinva (Cage of Thunderbolts). Somedeva. 
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The remains left by the Mahomedans during the period from the twelfth to 
the seventeenth century pertain rather to works of absolute necessity, for the 
purposes of their defence or their religion, than to w^orks of pleasure and art, 
and evince the occupation of an outlying province by the lieutenant with his 
garrison, rather than the residence of the governor with his court. 

In the hill forts, the chief site of occupation, the baltleinented wall and the 
ponderous gateway, the tiny mosque and the Eedga, are still in existence, 
but no permanent palace was erected, and few vestiges remain of any descrip- 
tion whatever on the plain country. 

The earliest Persian inscription, which was found in Vishalgur, bears the 
date of A. D , 1234, in commemoration of the capture of the fort by the Maho- 
medans under Mulik Rahim, who from another inscription, dated sixty years 
later, appears to have enjoyed during life a high odour of sanctity, and was 
canonized after death, miracles being wrought through invocation of his 
name at the shrine. 

An inscription of the same period (a. d. 1247) shows the attention imme- 
diately given by the Moslems to strengthening the outworks. Other inscriptions 
of much later dale give the arrangements made at Beejapoorfor the division of 
certain mosque fees, and the remaining Sunuds bear the date of a. d. 1600, and 
pertain to the entertainment of the fort olBcers, and are interesting only as 
containing information of the current coin of the realm, which at that period 
consisted of Iloans equal to Rs. 3i, and Saharees equal to 3 annas, and showing 
the annual pay of a Fort Treasurer to be Rs. 175, and of a Fort Karkoon to be 
of the same amount. 

The Piinala inscriptions are more numerous, but of later date, and merely, 
according to custom, commemorate the erection, from a. d. 1311 to A. d. 1607, 
of sundry gateways and towers, and the construction of tanks and wells. 

Although the vanity of the nation is highly flattered by the terms lavished 
in favour of its wonderful sanctity, by the author of the Kurweer Mahatma, 
where every river, Iiill, and stone, is proved to be more sacred than those 
in the environs of any other locality in the world, and where Kolhapoor 
itself weighs in the scales one grain Tieavier in holiness than Benares, Dwarka, 
and Ceylon, still it would appear that these Sanscrit verses can only boast of 
a short existence of 150 years. The author has allowed a considerable stretch 
to his imagination, and the allegories, if they are not the simple creations of 
the brain, would appear to perpetuate the conquest of the aboriginal inha- 
bitants by a nation from the northward, more advanced in arts and sciences, 
andirwhose deeds of prowess have been celebrated in the work under various 
characters of the Hindoo pantheon. 

Still the country has no doubt from ancient times been esteemed a place 
of pilgrimage. The existence of many of her sacred buildings has been 
proved for a period of at least six centuries, and her rock caverns prove the 
presence at a very early period of the Boodbist worship. 

We may, therefore, cease to wonder at the extravagant fiction which has 
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Translation of an Inscription on the Dowlut Boorj^ at Vislialgur» 

Perseverance overcomes all difRculties in this world. 

The Dowlut Boorj has been completed (by its assistance) with elegance. 
If you are anxious to ascertain its age, 

It can be discovered in the (letters of) Dowlut Boorj.* 


* The date of this bastion is shown by the Arabic Abjud or alphabetical notation. The 
letters contained in the words Dowlut Booij represent the year 645 of the Hejira, correspond- 
ing with the Christian era 1247. 
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been raised on such facts. The delusion of sanctity wA further fostered by 
the isolated state of Kolhapoor society, and even after the darkest ages of 
superstition had passed away elsewhere, here the fiery ordeal still continued 
as the test to accused innocence, the battlemented turret was erected over the 
victim buried alive under the foundation stone, and human sacrifices threw 
a foul stain over the character of her faith. 

The following translations of two extracts from the Kurweer Mahatma are 
given as specimens of the work : — 

Chapter IL — At one time the deities Shiva and Lu^oomee disputed the 
superiority of their respective favourite abodes, when Vishnoo became the 
umpire, who weighed the places in a balance. When Vishnoo held up the 
balance, he asked the parties to declare candidly as to which of the scales 
preponderated. Shiva confessed, that his place appeared the lighter ; and 
Luxoomee in her turn joyfully said that her place seemed to be down to the 
very ground. After having thus obtained the opinions of the parties, Vishnoo 
repaired to the Court of firumha, and, with the view of pleasing both, stated 
as follows : — 

^ I have created both the places in question, yet Kurweer appears a grain 
heavier than Benares. On hearing this declaration, all the gods present con- 
firmed it by their votes.' " 

Chapter LVIL — This Kolhapoor Ksh^tra (sacred place) has existed from 
eternity. In seven different Kulps (ages) it received as many distinct names : 
as at one time it was the residence of Kam, it was termed Kamalaya ; .at 
another time, it was known as Pudmalaya, after the name of its king Pudma. 
In the third age the god Shiva passed his time here in the company of his 
wife Parwutee, and hence it was called Shivalaya. In the fourth age ( as 
mentioned in Chapter XVIII.) Brumha Deo gave himself up to devotion in this 
Kurweer Kshetra, and it was then called Brumhalaya. In the fifth age, in 
consequence of its being the abode of Yukshas, it was designated Yukshalaya. 
In the sixth age, as the Rakshas (demons) resided here, this place was dis- 
tinguished by the title of Rakshasalaya. (Such are the successive classical 
names of this place : it should be borne in mind that the affix or termina- 
tion Alaya, which appears in all these compounds, means a house,) In the 
seventh or last age (i. e. the present), this place was first called Kolhapoor, 
and then Kurweer." , * 


5Q 
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No. 1. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone found in the Musjeed of Bahoo 

JumaL 

m 

# * * The King Giinduraditya Deo was the son of the King Soowiirn 

Guroodadwaj, a descendant of the King Jeemootwahan. His (Gunduraditya 
Deo’s) punishment to his enemies was fatal as serpents’ bites. He was a 
Bhyrow (an incarnation of Shiva) to the petty kings at enmity with him, and 
a lion to his elephant-like inveterate haters. He was (to his enemies) what 
the sun is to the moon (in outshining them). He had gained the favours of 
Shree Maha Luxoomee. He looked graceful among the rows of kings. In 
the year Shuk^ 1037 (a. d. 1110) he granted to the Mahajuns in Inam (to 
please the God Nursinhu of Kolhapoor), for feeding twenty Bramins, the 
village of Koord, situated in Ednad, &c. &c. 







o 
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No. 2. 

Translated Substance of an Inscription on a Stone found at Mouje Herley^ 

Peta Kurweer. 

May the command of the God of the Universe, which is very grave, and 
bears the title of Shadwar, act with all prosperity ! BalchunJru Yutee (or 
saint) was like the moon to the learned personages who were regular in their 
religious observances, who were learned in scientific treatises, and had' conse- 
quently humbled themselves. The praises of this saint were sung by all in 
this world; * * * he was very diligent in maintaining the best religion, 

which had descended through a succession of generations ^ * he was 

the foremost of those who have made themselves glorious by the greatest 
achievements. * * This Balchundru Yutee caused this command to be 

inscribed for the sake of Chundru Prubh, who was the principal of Yutces 
(saints), much renowned, principal of the Kolhapoor spiritual guides, the highest 
priest of the .fain temples, and who was liberal like the wishing-cap; * * 

the disciple of the feet of Balchundru, * * * who so called himself, and 

who was the principal of the Moonees, and was named Shantadheor ; * 

who was served by the Sadhoos (saints) ; who possessed the best qualities ; 
whose beauty was very attractive ; who had conquered the llutce Devec (the 
wife of Kundco, the Hindoo Cupid), whose lustre was like that of the moon. 

prosperous with all people ! The family of Jeemootvvahan, 
the King Shilaliar, who had conquered all the petty princes, and who had made 
steady the Suptang* kingdom, and wealth. In this dynasty was born the King 
Blioj Deo. The King Gunduraditya, the Sovereign of Waiwud, whose fame 
was \ery extensive, and who every day increased his dominions and wealth, in 
Shukd 1040, Wilumbee Snmwutsur, on the occasion of an ('clipse of the moon, 
granted in charity, at the rcquo.st of Mogaldevce, to Shantadhecr, the priest of 
the Bustee or Jain temple at Kolhapoor, alter w'orsliipping his feet, with the 
usual ceremony of pouring water, and after removing all obstacles, a field 
measuring 60 Wulas,f in the village of llcroolgcy (since called llerley), 
situated near the village of Indrauad. He also deposited a certain sufli of 
money with a Sowkar, the interest of which, as well as the proceeds of th(3 
above grant, to be applied to defray the expenses of the Jain Icmjde situated 
in the said village. The above grant is bounded on the south-east by a stone 
placed in the ground, on the south-west by a rivulet, on the north by a stone, 

• This word is used to denote the seven things which cou.stitiitc a Rajia or kiiin;doin, viz. 
1, Raja *, 2, Amatya, or minister; 3 , Soorboot, or well-wishers; 4 , Kosh, or treasury; 
5, Doorga, or forts ; 6, Rashtra, or ryots ; /, Bula, or army. 

t This is a Canarese word, and means a field ; but the term imjdies a lot of land that can 
be sown with a Koorce, with the assistance of a pair of bullocks, from sunrise to sunset. 
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on the north and north-west by a winding’of the rivulet, and on the north-east 
by a stone. A cliaritable grant is more poisonous than the poison itself, for 
the latter kills only one person, while the former destroys the whole progeny. 
One wlio withholds land given in charity, whether by liimself or another, 
remains in the excrement in the form of a worm for 00,000 years. Ce it 
prosperous ! 
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No. 3. 

Translated Substance of an Inscription found in the Jain Temple near the 
Shoohratear Wes (Friday Gate ) at Kolhapoor. 

Gnnduraditya Deo, the son of the King Shilahar, the ruler of an extensive 
dominion, and the lord of Tugurpoor, born in the family of Jeemootwahan, whose 
standard bore the sign 'of a golden eagle, was brave, very generous, gallant, 
and possessed of the blessings of Maha Luxoomec. On Monday, Kartik Wud 5th, 
Shuk6 lC58 (A. D. 1136), his servant the King Ninibdeo, who was endowed 
with all qualities, patient, bold, and glorious, caus,ed duties to be levied for the 
performance of timely worship in perpetuity of the Deity in the Bustee built by 
him near the village of Kuodec Gole, for the repairs thereof, and for the main- 
tenance of the saints, from the great merchants and other men of Kolhapoor, 
Meeruj, &c. and placed the collection of the levies at the disposal of Noorun 
Swamee for making the above disbursements. 

The following are the names of the merchants paying the levies : — 

Beelvun Shetee, of Kolhapoor. 

Govind Shetee, of ditto. 

Komar Anna, of ditto. » 

* # # * # 

Beej Shetee, of Meeruj. 

Moje Shetee, of ditto. 

Desuya Shetee, the principal man under the King Guuduraditya, of 
Meeruj. 

Bhome Shetee, of Beed, 

Chowdhuree Bhane, of ditto. 

Kupari of Kuodee Gole. 

And other Shetees of the entire country. 

Having assembled the above merchants, Nimbdeo ordered them to give out 
of their imports and exports a certain quantity to the deity of the said Bustee. 

The following is the proportion enforced : — 

On betelnut, turmeric, cummin seed. See. and cloth, ' 


imported and exported on pack bullocks, per load 1 Fulum of corn. 
Ditto ditto on carts conveyed by 2 bullocks I Seer of do. 
On betel-leaves, conveyed on pack bullock . . 50 leaves. 

Ditto ditto by man . . . . 25 ditto. 

On oil, for each mill 1 seer of oil. 


In the same manner a small quantity should be given out of the perfumery 
imported and exported. * 

To this, all the said merchants having consented, began to give accordingly. 
Those who will raise objections against this benevolent outlay will be deemed 
guilty of the five great sins committed in the Kooroosketra. 
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No. 4. 

Translation of an Inscription in the Old Canarese Character on a Stone found 
in the Jain Temple near the Shoohrawar Gate of the City of Kolhapoor, 

There was in the family of Jeemootwahan a king of the name of Shree 
Shiliihar, whose doscciidant was king Jyateogo, the awe of all his enemies, 
lie had four sons, named Clokul, Goovvul, Keerteeraja, and Chundraditya. 
Gokul had a son named Marsinva, who had again five sons, named Goowul, 
Gungdeva, Bullaldeva, Bhojdeva, and Geyaditya ; the last of whom had a 
very glorious son named Shilahar, who was the king of Tiigurpoor. lie had 
a son of excellent qualities, and a very gallant and liberal prince, and blessed 
by Maha Luxoomcc, and who reigned happily in Walwuclgaum (probably 
the* present Wulevvday). This prince in the year 1064, Pruwurteemaney 
Doondoobhee Nam Sumvvutsur (a. d. 1143), on the full moon in the 
month of Magh, on Monday, on account of an eclipse of the moon, granted 
in Inam to Mankia Pundit Deva (after washing his feet), a discijde of Shree 
Mun Magh Nundee Deva, the Acharya (a conductor of religious ceremonies) 
of the Jain temple at VVinherleegaum (probably the present llerley), called 
Roop Narayen Biistec, in the aforesaid village, a house extending to 12 
hands square, and a farm to the extent of one-fourth of the area of that 
village, for the worship of Purushnath in the temple built by another 
disciple of the said Acharya, named VVasoodeo, for the repairs of the temple, 
and for the support of a Sunyasce that resided in it ; and in order to prevent 
all future obstruction to the continuance of this grant, he caused this inscription 
to be written, such as would remain as long as the sun and moon continue to 
be on the earth. This grant should by all kings, both of mine and other 
families, be allowed to continue unmolested, if they aspire to the happiness of 
the next world. 
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No. 6. 

Translated Substance of an Inscriptum on a Stone in the Jain Temple at 
Moujc BamneCy Prant KnguL 

Be it prosperous ! May the pure and comprehensive comm|^nd of Arlian- 
poor Deo successfully prevail ! In the Shilahar dynasty there was a person 
named Gorawnteesh, who had two sons, named Gokul and Guowul. Gokul 
had a son named Marsinha Deo, whose son was Gmidiiraditya Deo. llis 
son, who was the king ofTugurpoor, descendant of the Shilahar dynasty, and 
progenitor of the Jeemootwahan family, attained to the knovvledi^e ofthe Punch 
Maha Shnbda(five great words). The king Wujeeaditya, who was graced 
with the Birudawulee of kings belonging to the Jeemootwahan dynasty, such 
as Soowurn Aguroodudhwuj, Muroownksurp, A nj unsing, lleepoo, Mandlik, 
Bhyrow, Widwishtguj, Kuntirun, Kulcogoog Vikramaditya, Roop Narayen, 
Geereedoorglanghun, Shuniwarshidee, Shree Maha Luxoomce, Lul)dha, Wur- 
prusad, &c. This king, while in the midst of his glory, and passing his time 
in hearing delightful stories read in his camp at Walwud, on Friday, in Shukii 
1073, Prumadee ISumwutsur (15th Bhadrupud Shood), on the occasion of an 
eclipse of the moon, granted in charity, at the request of his maternal uncle 
Luxooinon, who was a petty prince, to Arhunundee Sidhant Deo, the disciple 
of Shree Roop Narayen Chytialingacharya Magh Nundec Si<lhant Deo, by 
wasliing his feet, with the usual ceremony of water, a piece of field ground, 
measuring J Neewurtun, a flower garden measuring 30 Diinds, and a house 
measuring 12 cubits square (a measure approved by everybody), after remov- 
ing all restraint thereto with a command engraved on stone, for the continu- 
ance of the said grant during the existence of the sun and moon, and the 
constellations, for performing the eight kinds of worship to the god Shree 
Puruslmath, whose temple the king had caused to be erected by Kamgovvnda, 
in the said village, for repairs to the temple, and for feeding the Yutces resid- 
ing therein. One who takes away (or withholds) land granted in charity by 
himself or another, becomes a worm, and remains in the excrement for (30,000 
years. Poison is not so venomous as the riches of the deities, for the former 
kills only one (or person who swallows it), but the latter destroys the whole 
progeny. One who takes away the Yudnya (offerings) of charity is thrown 
into the hell, in which he remains during the existence of the sun and moon, and 
made to sufter great torments. 
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^ No. 6. 

Translation of an Inscription in the Old Canarese Character found on a Stone 
near the Koteteerthy near Kolhapoor. 

Be it prosperous ! The King Muhamunduleshwur Bhojdeo used to reside at 
Walwud (probably the present villageof Wulewday), amusing himself by hearing 
and discussing subjects of interest, and protecting his subjects. On the 10th 
Ashad Shood, Shuke 1101, Weelumbee Sumwutsur, in the Duksheenayun 
Sunkramun fortnight, having been engrossed with the devotion of the god 
Koteshwur, caused a temple to be erected in dedication to him, and made a 
certain allowance for the Ashlaweedharchun (eight forms of worship) of the idol. 
There used to live the younger brother of the Aya, named Narayen Shetee. To 
the . east of the Koteteerth was a plot of ground covered with Babool trees, to 
the east of which was the Wrootee (land given in charity) called Bhoree 
Kaleeyan, and to the north of which was the Wrootee called Kankoweya, 
which measured Gudyans* of land, and which has been given in charity 
with the usual ceremonies of water, &c. attendant on such occasions. Out of 
the annual proceeds of tliis Wrootee, the inhabitants thereof should appropriate 
such portion as is exclusively necessary for their maintenance, and the rest is to 
be applied to the timely Ashtaweedharchun as heretofore. He also bestowed, 
with its contents, a lot of ground in which his ancestors had deposited a quantity 
of gold, on which this stone is placed under a tree. ^ * The con- 

fiscator of this patrimony, * * * like the perpetrator of the eighteen sins, 

* * * will become a worm. 


* The word Gudyan is a long measure, and is prevalent in Southern and Western Carnatic, 
beyond the Toonghhudra river. It varies according to the prevailing customs of the different 
districts. In one of them it measures 16 beegas. 
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No. a. 

Translated Substance of an Inscription on a Stone in a Wall of the House 
of Anacliarija Pundit Rao, in the Com 2 )ound of the 'Temple of Ambabaee, at 
Kolhapoor, 

Be it prosperous ! The great King Bhojdeo, \vho heard the best of stories 
read, was reigning in happiness on the hill fort of Punala. On Tuesday .the 
12th Poush Wud, Shuke 1112, Sadharn Sumwutsur, in the Ooturayen 
(or the progress of the sun northward from the Tropic of Capricorn), he, 
with a view to ensure the prosperity of his kingdom, and for the maintenance 
of the people residing in the monastery, erected by his dependent Lokun Naik, 
for performing five kinds of worship of the deities Umrooteshwur and Ooma 
Muheshwur, for oflerings to the goddess Shree Maha Luxoomce, three times 
a day, and for the nuiintenance of his dependent Brarnins, and the repairs of the 
monastery in fjuestion, granted in charity to four pri sons residing in the afore- 
said monastery, named Aditya Bhut, Luxmeedhur Bhut, Kurhatuk Prubhakur 
Bhut, and Ghaisasvvfiseeanna, witli the usual ceremony of water, with the com- 
mand (or rather grant), duly inscribed, and the same to be enjoyed during the 
existence of the sun and moon, 550 Dulees or bods of batty ground, situated 
within the boundary, and to the east of the village of Kopiirwad, in the Eedhur 
district. The above grant is bounded on the east by the villages of Tcerwar 
and Becd, the road to the Punala fort, and the field called Kurdkshetra, to the 
east of which is the God Kshetrapal, having the side of a tank near him. On 
the nortli the grant is bounded by the rocky ground called Rojmal, on the west 
by the field of the village deity named Chundika, and on the soutli by the field 
called Kurunja. 

In Shiiko 1114, Pursedhavee Sumwntsur, on Friday the 1st Ashwin Shood, 
Killian Naik, the son of the aforesaid Lokun Naik, purchased a moiety of the 
Wrootce (or Dhiirmadao land) of Luxoomon Ghaisas, situated within the bound- 
aries of the village of Powgao, from the Mahnjuns of the said village, and 
granted the same in charity to the aforesaid four Brainins, with the usual cere- 
mony of water, after removing all obstacles, to be continued unmolested during 
the existence of the sun and moon, the grant being made for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the Chutra (or daily feast to Brarnins), ordered by 
his mother Yosakowa. 

In Prumadee Sumwutsur, on a Friday, the 1st Ealgoon Shood, this same 
Killian Naik purchased some Wrootce or Dhurmadao land, belonging to Mayee- 
kowa, the daughter of Chuiidog Someshwur Bhut, h Neewurtun* of the best 
kind of land, situated within the boundaries of the Dhurmadao village of Powgao, 
and granted it in charity to the aforesaid four Brarnins, for the subsistence of 
certain students learning the Vedas, with the usual ceremony of water, after remov- 
ing all obstacles, and to be continued during the existence of the sun and moon, 

* Ancient Land Measure, 

ID Cubits = 1 Diiml or Katcc. 

DO $quavc Katccs — 1 Netvvuituii. 
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No. 9. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone found at Rayhang, 

May the command of the God of the Universe, which is the l)esf, most 
grave, and which bears the title of Shadwar,* conduct itself with all joy ! 
May the God Wiiralia, who with his enormous tusk lifted up tlie earth, along 
with its mountains, be the giver of wealth to the world ! May the God Shiva, 
whose eye ii^ the forehead looks beautiful beside the two rows of the perspi- 
ration drops Which exuded on embracing the most beautiful Parvvutec, like a 
wreath of the most beautiful pearls, with a ruby in the middle, be the giver of 
happiness to the world ! The King Krishna, who was born in the Soorya 
Vunslui, made his own family prosperous. He had acquired much wealth by 
his legal power, had become very popular among his subjects, and whose com- 
mands were obeyed by all the princes on the earth, llis Commander in Chief 
was held in great reverence. The King Krishna Raja, who possessed brilliant 
talents, and who made his obedient subjects happy and contented, who was a 
Just king, and the author of many good laws, had four wives, vi/., )Suruswutec, 
the Goddesses of the Earth, Wealth, and Fame ; from among whom Fame, 
unwilling to confine liersclf within the bounds of his empire, betook licrself to the 
different princes in the four quarters of the globe (i. c. his fame spread through- 
out the whole world). He was succeeded )>y his son Kartaveerya, whose feet 
were beautified by the lustre of the gems fixed to the crowns of many petty 
princes, and who killed with his sword innumerable powerful princes, who 
illuminated for him the road to heaven ! He was succeeded by the Prince 
Luxoomee Deo, who could tread over the heads of all princes, was the de- 
stroyer of ignorance, protector of thousands of cows, ])ossossor of great vvealtli, 
and free from all blot ! This prince could becom|)ared with the suu : as the 
sun is the destroyer of darkness, he was the destroyer of ignorance ; as the sun 
possesses a thousand rays, he was the protector of thousands of cows; as the 
sun holds the Lotus in his hand, he had grasped LuxooincG (wealth) in his 
hands ; as there is no night with the sun, the prince had no stain about him ! 
When this prince set out on his expedition to con(|uer the whole world, the 
surface of the earth was filled with the hoofs of his innumerable chargers, and 
filled the air with the dust, which ascended in clouds to the sky. At the sight 
of this, the horses of the sun, thinking that it was the earth that had crossed 
their way, made a low bow, and took their road from over the dust ! When this 
king arrived at the Shokc Desh, the king of that country brought to him a 
present of vegetables, as the only produce of his territory. From thence the 
king proceeded to Mallon Desh (probably Malwa), the king of which country 
fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to Chole Desh, the king of 
which country fled to the woods on the sea coast, where he spent the rest of 
his life. The king from thence went to Guzerat, the king of which country 


* Turkshastra (Logic). 
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flod to such a solitary place as no luunan being dared live in. This conqueror 
had so inspired tlie world with awe, that it destroyed the slumber and ease of 
all people. From this king was descended Kartaveerya, who was blessed with 
the best temper and the most graceful form, who had filled tlie world with his 
fame, and who w'ore about his feet the lustre of the gems attached to the crowns 
of kings. When tlie overflow of the fame of this king iilled the whole sky, the 
moon, who moves about in it (sk}), thouglit it was the I’amc of the Shcshashayce 
Blmgwau (V^ishnoo). The horse he used to ride upon was swdfter than the 
very wind, and the receptacle of all good qualities. Whenever the king rode 
out on this horse, the sound of his lihereo (kettle-drum) would make his 
enemies quake. Tlie following is the bics.'aing by which the God Shree Muluk- 
arjoon was made pleaded 

May you enjoy long life ; he you prosperous ; let justice be your ornament ; 
be you charitable; be you the gi\er of joy to the world, as the moon is to the 
sea ; be you the conqueror of heaven ; be you the fit object of worship for the 
people !” 

Now for the King Kurlavecrya, who w^as descended from the Luxoomee 
Deo Raja, had acquired tlie Punch Alalia Shubcla (five great words), was the 
possessor of extensive dominions, the king of Atnnpoor (probably the pre- 
sent llllmee, in the Ijcigauui Zilla), was blessed by the learned, w'as fond of 
liearing great personages prai^(‘d, was the author of the Sahitya Shastra (or 
treatise on rhetoric): he bore a golden statue of a ('mood at the top of his 
flag; was beautil'ul like the Aladan (Hindoo Cupid); fond of military ex- 
jiloits ; W'us the fighter with (hida (a nuicvji; was the destroyer of his 
enemies’ heads ; was the catcher of^iis encmit*s’ lu'ad^) tossi'd above : he 
widowed the wives of his cneuiic.s; lni was a gi eat dcvot(‘C of the Mahadoo; 
W'as just and w'eallhy ; ho made his cMiemies (piakc by the strength of his 
arms ; W'as the king ot kings, the sun of his dynasty, the reccjitacle of best 
qualities, and poss(‘sse(l best fame witli siieh quidities. He reigned at 
Veiioogaon. His motlier, named Chundieeka, who was the wife of JiUxoomce 
Deo, who was very clia.-^te, and charitable, and w hose fame has been descrilied 
by the learned as being pure like tlio Gunga, and brilliant like the rays of the 
moon, died of the disease called (iluitasurp {('ifuanche iiuilicjiui). 

To Shree Shoobhacliundru Ikitaridv, who w’as the chief of all Rutariiks, 
who was very honoralde, a great devotee of the (jlod Anterdnyanee (one 
that know^s intuitively whatever passes in tlie world) ; was a destroyer of 
pride as a lion does an clejihant ; who was always respected by the Jain 
king ; who was free from sin and tbc cares of life; who belonged to the sect 
called Mool Deohee Gun .Poostak Guscha ; who was born in tbc Koond family, 
and whose conduct was the purest. The king* granted in Inam, with the 
greatest delight, with the usual ceremony of water, and with such injunctions 
that none of his subordinates should do even so much as to look at them, 
in Shukc 1124, Dooruntee Sumwutsur, on the 15th Vyshakh Shood, on a 
Friday, on the occasion of a Wyuteepat (the seventeenth of the astrological 
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Yo^^es), tlio villages of Biiclcliiiiclibce ami Riiinnnwar, siluatoil within Koree 
Suhusra, and near Hooveenbaug (present Haybaug), after defining their 
boundaiics, along with hidden trcasuie-oardiMis attached to them, and with 
everything contained therein, for the purpose of repairing the temple of Hut 
Jain, which had been caused to be crecti'd by the kind’s mother (Hmndrceka 
Devee, and for the maintenance of, and medical assi-^ifance to, the students in 
the college. Also in the villag (2 of Hooveenbaug, two fields, named Maluinapul 
Korce and Siteeyun Koree, two houses, two markets, two houses of oil- 
sc'llers, one Koornn or jiaslure-ground, one garden situated to the north of 
tlie field called INachnee, and another to the west of it, and a third situated to 
the noi til of the garden of Sliroe Himkuatideo; in the village of lloow'ccn- 
beraljeo, in the soiithcrii direction, and m*ar the villages of Ihistwar and 
Bhendwar, and to the W'est of the public road, a fndd nie:isnring lOo Koorees, 
with the boundaries marked with stones, one house, and a Koornn or pasture- 
ground. Also in the village of Bustwar, to the south of it, and by the 
side of tile river of the village of Akice, a field measuring ‘J,0d0 Koorees, 
with the boundaries marked with stones, one house, and a pasture-ground. 
Also a field measuring 1,000 Koorees, with a house, and a pasture-ground, to 
the south of the village of Bekoor. A simdar lot of land, with a house 
measuring 10 culiils, and a pasture-ground, to the cast of the village of 
Kureepkodee. Also a similar grant to the north of the village of Ulliullee, 
which is situated to the north-east of the village of Kurceooroo ; a similar 
grant to the east of (he village of Hekoreo, which is sitnati'd to the south-east 
of the village of Soogundliuiilee, together with a field cuIIcmI (/udda (land in 
the niiddh* of a river), measuring 1? poles. Also a lot of land measiiiing 
],(){)0 Koorees, willi th(^ boundaries maiked with stones, trigether with a house 
and pasture-land to the north of th(! village of Ailunjee. A 

similar grant to the north of the village of Nooroo. Also a fndd in the 
village of Konduoor, nieasnrmg 700 Koieos, to the east of which 
a house and pastiire-groimd near it, 1’27 pack l)ullo(d<s, &:c. <k'c. exempted 
irom all duty. * About these grants formerly great Jloo- 

sbes (saints) ^ Tlie caitli was possessed at difierent times by dificr- 

ent kings like Sugar, &c. and each in his turn enjoved the benefit of it 
(meaning each enjoyed the fruits, according to the use be madti of it). 
* # # |)(ji-son who williliolds the land given in charity, eitiicr by 

liimsclf or aiiotlicr, is thrown in the cxcreii\jcut in the form of a worm for 
60,000 years. * ^ * A greater merit is achieved by the coiuiuiiaiicc of 
a grant than by giving a fresh one, for by the latter is procured a place 
in the heaven, while the former procures everlasting happiness in the world 
to come. * * * This is the command of the Jain tcuii)le; erected by the 
Rut family in lloonslicehoovecnbaug. 
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No. 10. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone found in the Temple of Koj^eshwur, 

at Khedrapoor, 

Obeisance to tlie God Malmdeva, over whose head is the beautiful moon, 
and Chowrees, and who is tlie support of the universe ! May the God Maha- 
deva Kopcshwur render the religion of the whqk world steady ; may lie ever 
be the giver of happiness to all creatures ; anti may he be tlie source of 
aggrandizenient to his worshippers ! As I have at present been blessed with 
prosperous circumstances, I am going to establish a religion, which to your 
wise, learned, and generous progenitors, and Bhoodeva (Bramins), was ever 
like the shower of nectar, and which may God grant always spread like the 
Kulpturoo (a fabulous tree, like the wishiug-cap), that from a sprout proceeds 
to leaves, from leaves to (lowers, and thence to fruit! The illustrious Maharaj 
Shree Shingun Deo, — who was crowned with the ccremonios of the Vedas, 
who is tlic support of the whole world, the descendant ot Visimoo, the God of 
the World, the King of Kings, and the Kmperor of Dwarka, (to the Yadow 
race he is like the sun, (hat causes the bud of a JiOtus to be blown), destroyer 
of enemies, the most excellent and |)ro-eminent among the circle of the kings, 
and whose commands are obeyed by flie dreatl of his powers, — does hereby 
enjoin that tlic village of Jxoondulrawur, in the province of Meeriij, situated at 
the junction of the Krishna, Venee, and the Tapse() rivers, with all the 
lr<ys, farms, fields, and everything contained within its boundaries, IVom the 
conlluence of the Krishna, Venee, and Sooweynee, to the boundaries of his 
empire, be a})portioncd to the self-existent God Shree Kopcshwur, in order 
that all the inhabitants of the village may a|)j)]y its revenue to his worshij), &c, 
in different ibrms. The King Shingun Deo, who is like th.o mooji, that causes 
the ocean of nectar to overflow ; like the sun, that destroys the darkness of 
poverty; and like the sea of milk, in whose bosom the God Vishnoo perpetually 
lives, also assigned the two villages which are to the cast of Koondulravvur for 
the rej)air3 of the temple. 
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]\o. 11. 

Trmislatio}} of av Inscription in the Old Ihdhodh Cl/ararfer, on the Pedestal of 
a Pillar in the Payoda of GunputeCy sitaatal to the West of Ambahuees 
Temple, 

Bow to Shiva ! May that Maha Lnxoomco, who wears the emhlein of Shiva 
oil licr bead, and who is the destroyer of all sin, be your deliverer from (the 
cares and troubles of) this world ! May that Vishnoo, who by his will creates 
and destroys the universe, whom the gods and the giants pay obeisance to, 
and who is worshipped by the Rooshes and other men, be always lavourable ! 
The illiistiioiis King Tyliin, who resembled the sun in valour, and who was 
descended from that King Sliingun ; ^ who granted lands to many 

learned men, and pleased Shree Maha Luxoomec by many presents of jewellery ; 

# # # praised by the learned ; * * whose roll of names ; 

who gratified the chief Brainius like Raja Narayen by the sixteen Mahadans 
(great gifts); * * who made the Lotus of the Yadow family bloom on 
the earth ; * # * who in the strength of bis arms was JRieema (one of the 

Pandows) ; who was mighty, the god of his ])eople, and the very receptacle of 
reason; who in biavcry was Mundrachul (a fabulous mountain, said to have 
been used in churning the ocean) ; who was to the Mahveshwur Kings (proba- 
bly the Kings of Malwa) what Sudasew (a name of Shiva) was to Madau 
(Hindoo Cupid) ; like a jewel on the neck of Suruswutoc (the 

Goddess of J-oarning). * * There nourished in the Kalecyoog a king 

named Tylim, who was renowned for the kindness of bis commands. In 
Sbuke 114(3 (a. d. 1218), Buhoodhanya Suinwutsur, be caused to be erected a 
gate in front of the temple of the goddess. * * There is a splendid 

Torum, (awnings, &c. on festive occasions) in front of the goddess. * * * 

Be it prosperous! 
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No. 12. 

Translated Substance of an Inscription in the Old Balhodh Character in the 
Sanscrit language, on a piece of Stone fixed to the Wall on the South Side 
of the Temple of Rameshwur, near the Tank Rowneshwur, 

Be it prosperous ! May the Goddess Shree Maha Luxooraee, Maha Kalee, 
the resident of KoIIiapoor, who is at present tlie dispenser of happiness, and 
the redeemer of the three worlds, continue herself in all joy for a long time ! 

Be it prosperous ! The very famous King # # * and the world-con- 
quering Shree Shingun Deo, reigned with all success. Dated Shuke 1167, 
Munmuth Sumwutsur, Friday, the 30th Shrawun Wud. 


No. 13. 

% 

Translated Substance of an Inscription on a Stone found near the Steps in 
front of the Western Gate of Mahahalee, in the Temple of Atnbabaee, 

Be it prosperous ! In Shake 1158 (a. d. 1236), Doormookhce Sumwutsur, 
on the 15th Magh Shood, on a Monday, during the reign of Juyuseel, who, 
like the sun, that causes the bud of a Lotus to bloom, rendered famous the 
Yadow race, which descended from Vishnoo, the master of Luxoomce, the 
best of kings, and the sovereign of Dwarawuteepoor (now called Dwarka), 
who was to Malw'a and Guzerat whut Anukoosh (an elephant goad) is to 
elephants j who conquered Teloongraya • * * * who was very glorious, 

world-conquering, and successful. * * * While Lushooyee Deo, the son 

of Jenoo Naik, the great minister, who lived by serving the feet of this king, 
was in power, Daroo Naik, who was appointed at Kolhapoor by 

the Naik * * * caused the following command to be written by him : — 

# # # On the occasion of an eclipse of the moon, after the usual ceremony 
of water, * * * forsecuring the performance of the fivekinds of worship of 
the GodSoowurn Jaleshwur, of Dhoop, Deep, Nywedya, &c. after relinquish- 
ing the claims of Government to the revenue, to the satisfaction of everybody, 

# # # he gave tweniy-five bullocks for warding off calamities. # * * 
It is bounded on the north by the Kuree (ground containing pebbles), on the 
south * * *. He who will resume the land bestowed in charity by himself 
or by another person will, after death, become a worm, and live as such for 
60,000 years. He who will obtain authority over this country will likewise 
be entitled to the merits of this grant. Be it prosperous ! 
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No. 14. 

Translation of an Inscription in the Old Salbodh Character y on a Stone 

lying in the Palace, 

T3e it prosperous ! Ou a Friday, the 30th Vyshakh Wud, Shake 1172, du- 
ring the reign of the glorious, world-conquering, and successful Yadow Narayen, 
alias Sliree Konhcr Deo, and during the ministry of Kamaya Naik, while 
Jaitmul Raoot was on duty, Wunuya of Ecdluir, who was appointed a Col- 
lector of Customs at Kolhapoor by Kamaya, the General Superintendent of 
Customs, transferred into the hands of the Mahajuns (principal men), with the 
usual ceremony of pouring water, all kinds of duties levied in the village of 
Koord (which had originally been granted in charity), for the prosperity of 
Aml)ika, the wife of Shree Gowlamarcc Kesliow Deo. He who confiscates 
, the land given in charity, by himself or another, sliall^remain a worm in 
excrement for 60,000 years. Be it prosperous ! 


Xo. 16. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone found fixed to the Rampart near 
the Wuroonteerth QatCy contained in 39 Lines ^ of which 19 Lines are 
worn out. 

Peace ! I serve the feet of the Loaknath (God of the People) ! * * * 

i\lav the sight of Maha Luxooniee protect you > * * * Be the pastimes 

of Vishnoo in the sea the source of your wealth ! # May the Saint 

Wishwaroop, who is respected by the greatest of Moonees (Rooshes), flourish 
with all joy ! * * * At that time was reigning tlie King Shingun, who 

conquered many refractory elephant-like kings at, enmity with him; who 
was the master of all people, and whose valour was like that of a lion. * * # 

From Sinha Mahipal * * * proceeded the king ^ ^ ^ wonder 

* * * confidant of Ram Raja * * * was a most opulent Commander 
in Chief * * *. The King Ramdeo, who was the master of all the people, 
who made the Yadow Kool (family of Yadows) famous, as the sun causes the 
bud of the Lotus to bloom ; who was very powerful, and a universal king; who 
shone in the midst of the rows of kings like Rayu Narayen and others; who 
was very successful, granted in charity, with the usual ceremony of pouring 
water, in Shuke 1194 (a. d. 1272), Wurtman Angeerus Sumwutsur, on the 
full moon day of the month of Magh, on the^occasion of an eclipse of the 
moon, for the performance of Punchamroot Pooja (a worship with five necta- 
rious substances), in the morning, and Ashtang Pooja and Maha Nywedya of 
61 
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the brilliant and self-existing God Brumhcshwur, and ft)r feeding Tnpuswees, 
to liis Gooroo Wishwaroop, a great devotee of Shiva, the well-known village 
of Geereewulee, situated in the Toolmee Ghole, with its trees, with its four 
boundaries, and with everything appertaining to it, viz. the hidden treasures, 
the revenue derived from the collection of customs, fines, &c. &c. for securing 
the prolongation and the prosperity of his dominions and wealth, with injunc- 
tions that no king should even dare to point at it with his finger, and to be 
enjoyed during the existence of the moon, the sun, and the stars, with the 
exception of a portion of land valued at 8 Nishkas (a Nishk is equal to 4 coins 
current at the time), which he granted in charity to Rewuldeo, the son of 
Bhutopadhya Gudadhuf, Pundit belonidiig to the Bhargow Gotra, and Jum- 
bey Naik the son of Govind Naik, also belonging to the Bharudwaj Gotra. 
He also granted lots of land to other Bramins in the village of Dewta, in con- 
formity with the Shastras, as well as to Wishwaroop Mooneendra; 4 Nishkas 
worth of land to Wasoodeo Bhut, the son of Maynewdeo Naik, and the 
grandson of Bhut pungadhur of Wutsa Gotra, and 2 Nishkas to Keshowdeo, 
the son of Damodhur Triwedee, born in the Gowtum Gotra, were granted by 
the Gooroo Wishwaroop. These charitable grants should be hereafter allowed 
by all the succeeding heads of his family, the authorities of the country, Col- 
lectors of Customs, &c. &c. to continue unmolested. For there are two things, 
jDaw (granting) and PaZa/z (maintaining) : the latter is more mcritoi ions than 
the former, because by Dan is acquired (a place in) heaven, and by Paluti 
everlasting station or happiness. The following punishment is stated to be 
awarded to those who have been guilty of taking away gifts : — Those who 
take away gifts made to Bramins become black snakes, and are cast into the 
cavities among the waterless jungles on the Vindyachul (Satpoora mountain). 
These lines were written by Wasoodeo Bhut, son of Gungadhur Bhut, the 
receptacle of learning. Be it prosperous ! 
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No. 16. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone found on the Wall of the Portico of 
» the Temple of Shideshwuj', at Shidnorlee, Ilaka KaguL 

Be it prosperous ! I pay obeisance to that lustre which has emanated 
from the feet of Slirco Miiha Luxoomee, and which fills the whole world with 
joy. The sportful Clod, in the form of Wiiraha (a boar) * * * The 

most glorious king Shingun, Lord of the Universe, who overawed all his 
enemies by his valour, conquered the world by personal exploits. * * 

His sons also were distinguished for valour, liberality, and bravery. Among 
them was * * * who, to ensure the preservation of his fame as long as 

the existence of the s\in and moon, on Tuesday the 15th of Shravvun Shood, 
Shnkc 1199 (a. D. 1277), at the suggestion of the venerable Gund Naik, 
relinquished, with the usual ceremony of pouring water, in the presence of five 
abbots, the right of levying customs and taxes on artificers and persons not 
blessed with sons, which were levied in the village of Shidnorlee, which had 
originally been granted in charity during the glorious reign of Shrec Ramchun- 
dru Deo, who was graced w’ith the string of the meritorious deeds of his 
ancestors. Tlie continuance of this grant should be duly observed by the 
succeeding authorities and Collectors of Customs; for a greater merit is 
attained by continuing what has already been granted, than by making a new 
grant. There is ni\ich sin in seizing a gift, for it^ written that he who takes 
away possession of land granted by himself or by another is destined to 
live a worm in excrement for a period of 60,000 years. 
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, No. 17. 

Travdation of an Inscription on a Stone fomd fixed to the Eastern Side of the 
Portico of the Temple of Sheshasliayee, at Kolhapoor, 

There was a king of the naiiie of Nagarjoon, who destroyed the power of 
the greatest foreign kings. Behaving filled with dust the cities belonging to 
his inveterate enemies, performed such actions as caused the beating of kettle- 
drums for his most renowned victories. He was so famous that he was even 
fit to be wedded to Prowess herself. * * * Having conquered * 

great kingdoms, he was great among the petty princes, and like Indra who 
shines in heaven. ' 


No. 18. 

V 

Translation of an Inscription on ike Throne of the Idol of Purmhnath, in 
the Jain Temple at Kusha Saogaon, Petu Sherole. 

There lived a persoa named Sydhantik Jain, of the Wudeeyoogun Namuk 
family. His fame was widely spread. He was the delight of his family, as 
the sun is that of the Lotus. He possessed eminent qualities. He waS very 
attentive to the observance of his rules. His disciple was Kumak Shantee, 
who had a very learned, rMi, and eminent disciple of the name of Bummun. 
This last-named personage caused a temple to be erected in the village of 
Shawoo, to secure the everlasting existence of the Jain religion. 
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No. 19. 

Tramlntcd Substance of an Inscription on a Stone fixed to the Portico of the 
Temple of Sheshashayee, at Kolhupooi\ 

There was a large and beautiful pillar of honour erected near llic dwellings 
of the principal merchants, and in the middle of tlie beautiful house of 
dancing girls, the lustre of which pillar reached the sky. The beautiful 
•Ninibdeo, who had caused a temple to be erected to Aditecrthcshwur by the 
artificer named Indra, and who used to look constantly at the very ancient 
gold pinnacle at the top of the Jain temple erected by the famous King 
Ninib Uaja, which was like the stock of merit ac(jnin‘d bjfr him, and whose 
upper structure was very beautiful. This king was like a Kulpvvriksha to 
the songsters attached to the Mitia Sh'dla, and other petitioners who used to 
collect tlieinselvcs there. This King was obeyed and worshipped by every- 
body : he threw the beauty of Indra (King in IleavenJ into oblivion. Jake 
Madan (Cupid) he captivated women in a most splendid palace, and had 
acquired a very high station, and groat divine perfections, by making ofi'erings 
to the sun. 


No. 20. 

Translated Substance of an Inscription on a Stone to the North of the Portico 
of the Temple of Sheshashayee* 

May the God Mahamunduleshwur grace the victorious King Gunduraditya ! 
He is graced with yiuing maidens like a tree with climbing plants, lie is 
like the Kulpvvriksha. * * Fur Brumhacharya (chastity) he can be 

compared with Bhishmacharya. lie was born in the family of Widyadhur. 
In beauty he resembled Naraycn Deo Bhooputee (master of the world). He 
was an inquirer after the tenets of the Jain religion, in order that the God Roop 
Narayen Deo, who presides over the Jain religion, may make him prosperous. 
He is praised for liis Madan-like beauty. lie is praised by the mo.st glorious 
personages. He belonged to the Jeemootwahan dynasty. He is a reservoir of 
pious conduct, and his glory was solely acquired by* himself. 





No. -21. 

Translated Suhstancc of an Tnsrriplion. on, a Stone to the West of the Portico 
of the Tetnidii of Shcsfiushoj/rCf ut Ktilhopuor, 

# * # T?eliov<ir of* llie world from advcisity. In tho doini^ 

nions of Nimbdco, w hose cMuduot was pure, who was th(' coinjiieror of llio 
Kin^s of the Kaleeyooi;- (Iron a^ei ; who was ^rave anil Lilorious like 
J^ihi^hma, and who eoinjiicred tlnj ailiiuMit fen l.itories with their iininense* 
retmiie. idols of Jccn(‘s!iv\ ur, and the l»est Jams ihim evi.stfd cverN alnae. /\t 
tlial time, having; been aetuated by the thirst of knowledge, the Kiiit; i'diiib 
Kaja, who was the reservoir of many <;'ood (juulities, became the K ulpu iiksli.i 
(wishiijg-ca[)) to the learned \ nti'es v.'^aints, Lv, of thi* Jain leli.’ion;. 


^o. 22. 

Translated Substance (f ah Inscription found on a Stone in the Shrine of the 

Tan ole at Ilonoor, 

He it |)rosj)erons ! Obeisance to tin) reas niiiLi; of Gooroo IVlool^mi, the 
])rofessor of Poonu^vak^a."'^' It the li^^lit oi wisdom and knowledge to the 
dinknt‘sb of ignorance and superstition. The eliiefs of* extensive dominions, 
Ibdlal Deo and Gunduraditya, granted in charity a field in the village of 
Veeaaor (^tlie prcaent llonoor;, to the Buslee built by Humgauoiid. 


* Doctrine of a certain rclii^iou-s sect among tlic Jains. 
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No. 23. 

Translation of an Inscription on a Stone in the Temple of Shree Amhahaee. 

Reverence to Shree Maha Luxoomee ! May the God Gunputee, who with 
the lustre of his white teeth destroys the darkness of ignorance, and who is ever 
ready to do good to the universe, protect you! May the Goddess Maha 
Luxoomee, who is omnipresent, destroyer of all evils and of the giants, and 
affectionate to her worshippers, protect the king Somedeva ! As the sea is the 
mine of all jewels, and the sun that of brightness, so was the pure and victo- 
rious family of Chalooka celebrated for propitiousness, beauty, riches, &c, 
'and to which the above king belonged. Where can I find words ade(|uate to 
praise those most illustrious princes that were born in this family, whose very 
recollection lowers the princes of the ancient times, like Mandhatroo, &c. in 
the estimation of the world ? I shall, however, try here to give a brief descrip- 
tion of those few who were celebrated for their virtue at Sungameshwur in the 
Konkun. One of these was Kurnadeva, who with his charitable conduct 
could purify the earth, with his power punish the unjust sovereigns; was fa- 
mous throughout the world for his benevolence ; had pleased the deities by 
many a sacrifice, and whose qualifications were unsullied. The king that 
succeeded him was Nroosinva, who had under his control many petty princes, 
W'hose capital was Vijuyaput, the most famous city in the EastUvho caused 
the Chalooka race, like the Lotus flower, to be blown ; who struck a certain gold 
coin called the Wura, which he wore as a symbol on his flag; whose fame as 
the best wrestler was spread over the world. For his glorious deeds he obtained 
the title ofShurnaiigut Vujru Punjur (Cage of TI)underboIts to those who sought 
his protection); who was ready in the service of God, the Bramins, and his 
spiritual guide ; who was learned among the learned, and whose hands glittered 
with innumerable gifts. He was just in ruling over his subjects, was the* 
author of many glorious deeds, was the destroyer of the Kulee Kaly and was 
tlie ocean of prosperity. He was also a receptacle of riches, and made the 
world happy by his benevolent actions. Ilis son was Wetoogeedeva, the 
extent of whose brightness was great, and in manners and ferocious looks he 
resembled the sun. This Wetoogeedeva ruled over his subjects with the 
virtue and valour of his father, and made the people happy like the moon. 
He was succeeded by his son Soineshwur, who was the most prominent 
among the kings, and who enlightened his family like the moon in winter. 
This prince by his virtue and valour enabled the earth to accomplish the ob- 
ject of her existence, and then went to heaven, probably to beautify it, but 
observing the earth desolate without him, he again returned to the earth, and 
lived in the form of a Linga (emblematic representation of Shiva). He was 
succeeded by his younger brother Somedeva, who was much celebrated over 
the world as the best of men, by the grace of fcShree Shumbhoo. 11c was very 
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bcaiitirul ; n great lover of truth. He loved to walk in the path of virtire, and 
was very expert at the destruction of his enemies. This prince, when he came 
to perform (Madhyan Pooja) worship at midday of the Goddess Shree Maha 
Luxoomee, whom all demi-gods and giants respect, granted in Inam, by the 
advice of his spiritual guide, as well as at the entieatics of the Bramins, the village 
of Koombhargaum. This village is situated in the rear of the abbey of Ku- 
ladeva, and he who confiscates it would be guilty of having broken to pieces 
a hundred Lingas (symbols of Mahadeo), and would be subjected to the tor- 
ments of hell. There have been several kings who ruled at different times 
over the earth, such as Sugur, &c. but they have all been in their turns sharers 
in this meritorious action for the continuance of such grants.. He who seques- 
trates any land granted in Inam, either by himself or another, would lead the 
life of a worm in excrement for 60,000 years. This King Somedeva having 
been inspired by Shree Shumbhoo and his religious guide, granted the above 
village in Inam, to be enjoyed until the existence of the sun and moon. 

The above verses were caused to be written by Widyadhur Pundit, at the 
desire of King Somedeva. 
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1 . Inscription on a raised Piece of Masonry opposite the Fort Gate, leading 
to the Tank near the Ihirgah, 

In the name of God ! There is but one God, and there never was or ever 
shall be any other God but him. 

‘‘ This bastion of strength was, by the grace of God, completed during the 
reign of Alee Hadshah, the king of kings. 

Built by Shums-ood-Deen, who was worthy to ride kings ; the chief of 
artificers. 

The cost of building this single bastion exceeded in rupees ! the number 
of years of the Arabic era 955 (a. d. 1554-65)."' 


2. Inscriptibn on <he Gate of the Fort opposite the Purgah, since fallen into 

Itnins, * 

'‘The gate of this fort was built by the slave Muksood, in the reign of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, the father of victory. This inscription was* written 
in the year 994 (a, d. 1593-94), by Moolla Zaofurau Bubeer." 


3. Inscription on the Door of a Tank near the Mamlutdar's Honse^ 


“ Tills tank was built in the days of Adil Sultan Mahomed Shah Bainnce — may 
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4. Inscription on the BungaloWy the residence of Major Oraham. 

During the reign of the resplendent-faced Ibrahim Aflil Shah, a heart- 
enchanting palace was built upon the top of the terrace of the fort. 

Its breadth is 1 Nowroos, and its height is 2 : the delightful spot, worthy 
of contemplation, was erected by Miiksood Aka. 

** It was in the year 1003 (a. d. 1602-03) that this habitation was built. 

‘‘ Oh God, preserve it ! and may thy far-spreading shadow rest upon it for 
ever !” 

5. Inscription near a Pool of Water situated beyond the limits of the 

Town. ^ 

Mountain and sphere (of heaven) arc met together : a hundred springs 
of water gush forth from them ! All who have come and gone have been 
enchanted with this spring and mountain. 

“ Ikiilt during the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah, in 995 (a. d. 1594-95), by 
Daood Aga.^' 


6. Inscription on Tnnh opposite the Dnrejah. 

In the name of God, the All-just Artificer, who creates sweet water from 
the stony rock ! 

Do thou ordain that glorious victory may attend the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, the king of kings. 

This building, the beautiful reservoir which you behold, was excavated hy 
Khizer,* (the fabulous deity of water, and inhabitant of Paradise,) the chief of 
all nobles. 

“ It was in the year 964 (a. d. 1563-64) that this spring of Khizer’s became 
a lasting monument. 

Oh God ! preserve it until the end of the world, in the name of the 
Prophet — may the salutation of God rest upon him 


* Through his intervention, he being invisible ; therefore, I suppose, by his spirit. 
















faithful to no one, he thou therefore satisfied.’ Plant not the tree of anguish in your 
mind, but always read from the book of pleasure. liat, and fulfil the desire of your 
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7. Inscription on the Gate lohich was stormed. 


heart, since your pilgrimage in this worhl is known (to he short). This 
beautiful source of water iTfts <liscovcred by Daooil Aga.'^ 
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(True translation) 

J. W. Schneider, 

Second in Command Kolhapoor Infantry Corps, 

and Assistant to the Political Superintendent. 


Kolhapoor j 10/A May 1852< 


“ There is no foundation in the world to resemble this. The water that it contains is 
not less than that in the eternal moon. Every one w ho has drank of it has e.vclaimtd, * May 
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ANNALS OF KOLHAPOOR. 

From the earliest inscriptions extant, it would appear tliat in the twelfth 
century, about the year A. o. 1110, several Uajas of the Jain fniili hold a divid- 
ed rule in this country, and the conquest by the succecdini^ Hindoo dynasty of 
Yadow occurred about the year 1170, when we find mention of a Hindoo Haja 
who reigned over the entire tract extending from the JMahadeo range, north of 
Satara, to the river Hurnkasee, south of Koiha))oor, and including all the 
southern part of the Konkun as far as Sudashoo^ur. 

• On the Mahomedun irruption during the thirteenth century, a Hindoo Kaja 
named Bhoj was in possession of the western portion, holding the fort of 
Vishalgur as his head quarters. Another potty prince oocji|)ied Punala, whilst 
the plain country was under the divided government at least of two Hindoo 
rulers, who held Courts at llornd and Khedrapoor. 

The subjection of the country by the Mahomodans was not etToc ted until the 
close of tlie fifteenth century. In tlie year HitX) Kolhiipoor was reckoned as a 
district of Beejapoor, tlie fifth Soobha of Anrungzebe’s conquests in the 
Deccan ; but the dominion was resisted with great pertinacity. Tlie country 
never fell entirely under the subjection of Delhi even during the lifetime of 
Aurungzebc, and at bis death it was entirely abandoned to the Muratlvas. 

Included among the possessions of the great Shivajee, Kolhapfior remained 
an integral jiart of the Muratha empire, until the treaty in 17*jy formed it into 
an independent principality. 

Tlie Kolhapoor is a younger branch of the great Sliivajee's family, and tlie 
following brief sketch exhibits the respective relationship and genealt^gy. 

Babajee Bhoslay, according to some accounts the illegitimate descendant 
from a Ranee of Oudepoor, was hereditary Patel of several villages near 
Dowlutahad. lie had two sons, the elder named A1 alojcc. the younger itojee ; 
and Malojec, an active soldier, was employed dining the year Io77, under the 
banner of Lookhajee Jadow llao, a Muratha chief in the Beejapoor service. 

His son Shahajee was born in the year 1593, and Malojec, taking advantage 
of a speecji made by his leader Lookhajee on the occasion of the Jloli satur- 
nalia, procured the unwilling consent of that chief to tlie betrothal of his 
daughter Jeejee Baee to the young Shahajee. 

An opportune discovery of a large treasure, or more probably thelruits of a 
successful foray in the Konkun, reconciled the contracting party to the unequal 
match, and enabled Malojee to purchase rank from the venal Court of Ahrned- 
nuggur. The nuptials betweeq the young couple were duly celebrated, and in 
the year 1627, Shivajee the Great, the issue of this marriage, was born in the 
fort of Sheonere, near Poona. 
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Shivajee had four wives, and left two sons, Sumbhajee and Raja Ram. 
The former was beheaded by the Emperor Aurungzebe, leaving behind him a 
son of the same name ; and Raja Ram was declared Regent of the Muratha 
empire in the year IG89, during the minority of his brother Sumbhajee’s child. 

This young prince was shortly afterwards taken prisoner by the Moguls, and 
although kindly treated by a daughter of Aurungzebe, who re-named him 
Shao,* he was detained as a captive in the emperor’s camp. 

After a brief but eventful career, Raja Ram died of fatigue in 1700, leaving 
two sons, Shivajee and Sumbhajee, and the former, although imbecile, and 
only ten years of age, was placed on the Gadee under the management of his 
energetic mother Tara Baee. 

On the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, Shao the son of Sumbhajee fell into 
the hands of Prince Azum Shah, who immediately released the Muratha chi6f 
to serve as a counterpoise to the increasing influence of Raja Rain’s family; 
and supported by the Mogul deputy in tlie Deccan, and many other influen- 
tial parties, early in the year 1708 he seized Satara, where he established his 
head quarters, and claimed his inheritance as liead of the Muratlia nation. 

Young Sliivajce, his cousin, the son of Raja Ram, however, had still a strong 
party lo the southward. During the monsoon of 1709 his adherents cantoned 
at Kolhapoor, and in the next year, after an unavailing attempt to proceed to 
the northward, it was determined to nmke that town and the adjacent fort of 
Punala the permanent residence of his Court. 

In the year 1712 this young prince died of small-pox, when Ramchundru 
Punt Amatya, the ablest supporter of the Kolhapoor faction, and upheld 
by common consent, roiuovcd Tara Baee from the administration, and in 
accordance with Hindoo usage, placing her and her son’s widowf in con- 
finement, seated on the Gadee Sumbhajee, the son of the younger widow of 
Raja Ram. 

The notorious Surje Rao Ghatgay of Kagul now joined the party of 
Sumbhajee, and henceforward acted in the various conflicts whicli took place 
as an energetic partizan of Kolhapoor, under the orders of Clieya Koolce 
Kl)an, Ae Mogul viceroy of the Deccan, who was ever desirous to weaken 
the Muratha power by fomenting any internal quarrel and dissension. ^ 

The struggle for supremacy continued with alternate success during tlie 
following thirteen years, and at length in 1727 the Kolhapoor troops were 
entirely subsidized by the viceroy, large sums of money were advanced on 
loan, alliances were everywhere entered into, and great preparation was made 
for a vigorous and final campaign ; but the Satara party, whose cause was now 
managed by the Peshwa Bajee Rao, gained the day in every contes^, and on 
these repeated reverses, being abandoned by his allies Kanojee Angria and the 

* Shao, honest man, in distinction of his grandfather'^ thieving propensities. 

t Bhowanee Baee, the widow, was pregnant at the time, and the child afterwards in 1750 
became RAja of Satara, under the name of Ram Raja. 
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Nizam, Prince Sumbhajee was in the year 1729 so utterly discomfited below 
the walls of Punala as to be obliged to yield up his claim of Muratha sove- 
reignty to Shao, and to accept the principality of Kolhapoor as a distinct and 
independent sovereignty, comprehending, with certain restrictions, the tract of 
country between the Warna and Krishna rivers on the north and east, and 
the Toongbhudra on the south, containing about 4,000 square miles, and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 28,00,000. 

The treaty now made was offensive and defensive, and provided for the 
division between the parties of such conquests as might be conjointly made to 
the south. But there never has been any great cordiality between the Kolha- 
poor and Satara Chiefs ; and -from the first .a decided animosity has existed 
between the former and the u^^urpers of the authority of the latter, for within 
ihn years of the abovementioned compact, the Peshwu Bajee Rao comjiletely 
defeated the Gaikvvar and his other rivals in a battle near Baroda, which left 
him the virtihil head of tlie Muratha sovereignty. 

From the year 1729, therefore, the separation is to be dated of tlie Kolha- 
poor principality from that of the elder and Satara branch; and the Kolhapoor 
princes, henceforward holding as little inlcrcourse as possil)le with the detested 
upstart servants of their family, although often brought in collision with their 
flower and intrigue, proceeded on a tedious conrso of piracy and warfare with 
the Desaces of Waree, and the chiefs and Jageerdars in their immediate 
vicinity. 

During an existence lasting little more than a century, this small principality 
has successively and rapidly [irogressed through the various phases of 
feudalism, despotism, and anarcliy. 

Forming for a time an integral portion of the Muratha empire, her principal 
nobles at the period of separation were closely connected by tics of blood with 
those characters who so nobly supported the national name in the armies of 
the Pesliwa ; and the distinguished families of the Ghorepuday, the Chowan 
and the Gaikwar, the Powar and the Bhoslay, all had their representatives 
among the hundred feudatory barons of Kblhapoor, who also, enjoyed 
their large fiefs entirely for military service, and preserved their rights and 
•privileges with equally zealous care, but who nevertheless joined heart and 
hand with their prince on any pressing emergency, and who during a 
period of eighty years struggled most manfully for the independence of their 
country. 

Impoverished at length by the protracted wars, and unable under the 
British Government to recruit their finances as heretofore by marauding forays 
beyond the frontier, the estates of the nobility gradually passed into the hands 
of the bankers; and the proud chieftains, who during the preceding years 
paid even an unwilling homage, sunk into the mere minions and vassals of a 
prince, who reigned for a season of twenty years on a term of the most 
capricious despotism. 
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On the demise of the ruler, being left witliout a controlling power, the 
ilhcemenled mass tumbled into confusion, each fragment jarring against the 
other in the crash, and a peiiod of utter anarchy followed, which was only 
reduced to order by the prompt interference of the paramount authority. 

During the entiic period of her existence, however, little change has been 
expeiieneed in the manners and customs of the principality ; and if a more 
peaceable state of feeling has been accomplished in the minds of her inliabitants, 
the state of literature and the arts has somewhat retrograded. 

Formerly Kolhapoor bore considerable weight throughout the peninsula for 
the learning of her Pundits, and the sanctity of lier ancient temples. Original 
works arc said to have issued from the pens of her erudite preceptors, and 
pilgrims flocked from afar to visit the shrines of Yellumma and Ambabaee, 
and to the sacred heights of Jotee; but the stern necessity of ihe times proved 
unfavourable to the votaries of ail learniiig with the exceptioii of astrology : 
continued scenes of violence scared the pilgrim from his vcmerated haunts; the 
tale of innovation in foreign |)arts became scarce ; and whiNt in other portions 
of Hindustan science was sliedding a faint glc?am on a benighted nation, its 
complete i-^olatioii tended to enwrap this little Stale in comparative darkness. 

From' the first the Kolhapoor (Government was modelled on the system in- 
troduc«’(l l)y the great Shivajee, although the chief feudatories of the iStatc, who 
had been transrerred along witli the sovereignty, having ])osscssions and 
intensls in other conntiies, or still enj')yiu^ their estates in Kolhapoor only on 
the Mogul or Satara Smind, did not settle dow n for a season as v(*ry peaceable 
subjoels; and addicted to war from olden times, and, iu the langnage of 
Tacitns, ** more lavish of their blood than their sweat,*’ the nation rather 
res(nibled a band of robbers, who preyed without remorse on tlieir weaker 
neighbours, and gradually assumed a proprietory right in ail they had the 
power to destroy (jr molest. 

But the practice of depredation altoaether tended to strengthen the bonds of 
the small community ; fre(]ucnt and common tlangcr rendered valour and 
fidelity subjects of nnlionar admiration, and materially served to unite the 
people by a close and clannish feeling, which entirely precluded all idea of 
seeking livelihood in foreign t ountries. 

In accordance with the principles which had operated so favouraldy for the 
great founder of the Muratha empire, the village system was continued indts 
original purity : Punchayets decided pressing civil suits, and the adlnini^tratioll 
of the Government was delegated to eight subordinate officers, whose rights, 
contrary to the spirit of eastern legislation, became hereditary. The district of 
Vishalgur, with the title of Pruteenidhee, was conferred on Bhngwunt Uao, the 
grandson of Purushram Trimbuk ; the office of l^mt Amatya, with the Jageer 
of Bowia, was bestowed upon Uamchnndru i\’ilkunt, who under Raja Ram 
hud successfully carried the foit by assault ; the office of Senaputee was con- 
ferred upon Shidojee, the nephew of the great Suntajee Ghorepuday ; and the 
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remaining offices, similar to the Aslita* Prudhansof the Muratha empire, were 
duly conferred chiefly on the relations of those who had distinguished them- 
selves during the period in which Hindoo emancipation was effected. 

Under these chiefs Kolhapoor gradually assumed a respectable solidity : the 
secluded locality of the principality was highly favourable to its national 
integrity, and her Sirdars, plunged in continual border warfare, had neither 
time nor inclination to engage, in the schemes and contests of the greater powers 
of Western India. 

The mass of people entertained an enthusiastic veneration for the reigning 
dynasty, and all the details of government were most efficiently conducted by 
the Junta, although Prince Sinnbhajee, who was at all times ready to mount 
fo*r the foray, was accused of spend iiii» too great a portion of his leisure hours 
*wlth dancing girls, and of dissipating his revenues in drinking and debauchery. 

The formation of the country also added greatly to her independence. The 
frontier forests were exceedingly difficult of approach, and th6 summits of her 
Ghauts were formed into national strongholds. 

Many of these had been improved by art, and from the earliest times the 
mountain fortresses' of Punala, Vishalgur, Bowra, Ilangna, and Bboodurgur 
have been considered among the strongest in India. All contained springs of 
pure w’ater, and ample reservoirs, and in Native warfare their weak garrisons 
could defy powerful armies, and were alone accessible to gold or stratagem, to 
treachery or famine. 

The garrison was composed of mixed classes, as mutual checks, and the 
whole, termed Gurkurees, were subsisted by hereditary assignments of land, 
generally in the neighbourhood, in which the ruler maintained an interest, 
and a portion of the proceeds, more, however, as a means of coercion than 
as a source of revenue. 

The Ramoosees, Mangs, and Maliars were the scouts; the Murathas 
formed the fighting portion ; and ajl relied for their daily bread on the charge 
of their post. In their own terms, “ the fort was the mother that fed them. 

Besides these protective forts, every village contained its distinct party 
of able-bodied militia, who held small lots of land on a service tenure; and 
crowds of these military ryots, trained from youth to the use of arms, eagerly 
assembled to support the regular standing army of the State when called 
upon for the defence of their land, or for a marauding foray into the enemy s 
country ; and from the earliest times an army of 20,000 men could be brought 
into the field on a very short notice. 

* Names of original Ashta Prttdhans, with Descendefnts at present. 

P^5Awfl.-— Abolished in 1818 ; no descendants in Kolhapoor. 

Amatya. — Descendant in present enjoyment of title and Jageer. 

Sucheo, Bhotekur, — Abolished ; descendant enjoys a small Jageer. 

Muntree, Poondu. — ^Abolished in 1914 ; no descendants. 

Senaputee, original Jadow, now Ghorepuday. — Descendants enjoy title and Jageer. 

Soomunti Hunmuntu. — Abolished in 1844 ; title still retained. 

Nayadhish Naya Shastree, Acharya, — Abolished in 1844 ; title not retained. 

C3 
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The destruction of the State records in the year 1812 has necessarily re- 
duced the history to a very meagre annal, and has wholly consigned to 
oblivion all accounts of the first thirty years after the separation. There are 
few monumental records now remaining of the battles which tradition has 
handed down as occurring during this period, hut no event of magnitude 
appears to have happened to break a monotonous detail of petty intrigues 
and plunderings, which, however, left Kolhapoor of similar extent and 
importance as at the date of its elevation to an independent State. 

In December 1760, after a reign of thirty- four years, Sumbhajee, the last 
lineal descendant of Shivajee, died without issue, when it was resolved in 
the council of his widow and her eight ministers, that, according to the ex- 
pressed wish of the deceased prince, the son of Shahjee Bhoslay of Khanwat* 
should be adopted as heir to the Kolhapoor territory ; and letters and envoys 
were despatched to conclude a negociation, which was interrupted by the 
menaces of the Peshwa, who was desirous to reunite Kolhapoor and Satara 
into one principality. 

Failing in the legitimate course of arrangement, the Kolhapoor Durbar 
determined upon kidnapping the youth destined to roy&l preferment. Tlie 
enterprise, entrusted to the women of the palace, was successfully executed, 
and the boy, seduced by kindness and caresses from the house of his parents, 
was carried oiF by forced marches to the fort of Punala, and, in pursuance of 
the intrigue, the queen with 5,000 followers and a large retinue of Mankureesf 
proceeded under pretence of making the pilgrimage to Benares. 

The Poona Court was unprepared to meet the odium attaching itself to 
this decided step. The party was accordingly met at Jejooree by the Peshwa, 
Mahdow Rao Bullal, who, after great solicitation, was at length prevailed 
upon to admit of the adoption, according to the terms of the treaty entered 
into in 1750j; with Sbao Maharaj of Satara. The pilgrimage to the holy 
city was duly abandoned, a daily allowance of Rs. 1,500 settled for the Kolha- 
poor party during their sojourn at Poona, and a favourite diamond ring (which 
is still preserved in the Kolhapoor treasury) was given by the Peshwa as a 
pledge of continued favour and affection. 

After a residence of two months at the Muratha capital, to await the con- 
currence of her ancient ally the Nizam, the queen returned to her own estate, 

* A descendant of the tenth son of Bhosajee, the common ancestor of the Bhoslays, 
and who claimed descent from the famous Bapa Rawul of Chetoor, who reigned over 
Bajpootana in the year 134 of the Christian era. 

t From ancient times the^Deshmooks^ Desaces, and the other rural chiefs, whether they 
acquired authority by birth, or as collectors of revenue, or as military leaders holding lands 
in wild and secluded quarters, were allowed, on paying their tribute, or furnishing their 
quota, to continue to their posterity their estates and rule ; and from these chiefs are 
descended the Mankurees, literally great men, many ^f whom ckdmed superiority to the 
reiguing family. 

. t This paper directed that the Kolhapoor State should always be considered as an 
independent sovereignty. 
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bearing with her the written agreement from the Peahwa for the adoption of 
the child, together with a sum of Rs. 4,00,000 in money and jewels, which 
had been presented to her on the occasion. 

In the month of October 1762, the ceremony of adoption was performed at 
Punala,* with unusual magnificence : much treasure was expended on the 
occasion ; magnificent presents were given to and received from Hyder Ali, 
the Nizam, and all the neighbouring chiefs ; and the youth, under the name of 
Shivajee, was placed on the Gadee of Kolbapoor, amidst general rejoicings. 

Bhugwunt Rao of Bowra was now invited to conduct the affairs of State. 
The brave Amatya, however, declined »the post, adding somewhat uncour- 
teously in his letter that there was little sincerity to be found in the words of a 
woman ; and the queen, highly incensed, informed the chief in her answer 
that the business she required could be performed even by despised women, 
and actually formed a junto of five of the palace handmaids, who with Bajee 
Punt, an old Karkoon of the family, nominally performed for a season all the 
functions of Government. 

Under this administration, great irregularities of course prevailed, and free 
scope was allowed to the plundering propensities of the nation ; armed Pra- 
hows issued in fleets upon the passing merchant ship from every creek on the 
western coast, and the marauding horse of Kolha|)oor carried their excursions 
far over the river Krishna into the territory of the Peshwa. 

In secret alliance with the Nizam, however, and surrounded by her great 
feudatories of Vishalgur, Bowra, Kagul, and Kapsee, who held on military 
tenure the districts on the immediate confines of the State, on whom the brunt 
of the existing feuds was chiefly expended, and who guarded almost every 
pass into the country, the sovereign lady was allowed to remain unmolested in 
the indulgence of all the pomp and ceremonies of a Court at Punala,t which 
claimed the highest privileges and pretensions, and whose lavish expenditure 
was amply supplied, not only by the lawful revenues of the country, by bribes 
and presents from the contending factions of the Muratha and Mahomedan 
powers, but also by a large share in the wholesale robbery which was carried 
on by sea and land. 

* Vide letter No. 1 in Appendix, from the Peshwa Bajee Rao to Baee Saheb. 

t The triangular terrace on the summit of the hill has been fortified from a very ancient 
date, and evinces a gradual progress in the art from the rude Polygar fortalice and the 
gigantic scarp of the Hindoo to the battlcmentcd walls, the ponderous bastions and gateways, 
and the encircling troces descoups of the Moslem. 

The walls encircle a circuit of 6^ miles, and the hill has been carefully scarped in those 
places where the columnar basalt has not provided a sufficient barrier to escalade. 

The ordinary establishment entertained for this fort consisted of 845 men-at-anns ; 100 
pieces of ordnance were planted on the towers ; extensive grBoaries have been erected, capable 
of holding 25,000 candies of grain ; and a never-failing supply of excellent water rendered the 
place impregnable to a Native force.* 

From a copper-plate inscription, the fortress appears to have been in the twelfth cantnry 
in the possession of a Hindoo prince called Bhoj. The Mahomedans obtained possession of 
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Piracy, indeed, rose to such a height, as to induce the dispatch in the year 
1765 of an armament from Bombay, and the capture by the British 
Government of the fort of Malwan ; and in order to circumscribe its power, and 
punish its aggressions and intrigues with the Nizam, the Peshwa Mahdow 
Rao BuIIal for a time forcibly dispossessed the State of the districts of Chiko- 
ree and Munolee, tvhich were transferred to the family Jageer of the 
Putwurdhuns* 

The Queen Jeejee Baee died during the month of February 1772, after 
having been at the head of affairs for a period of eleven years. . 

During her administration the fort of Malwan was recovered on the payment 
to the British Government of a sum of Hs. 3,82,896 for all losses and expenses 
sustained. The disputes with the authorities of Kagul, Vishalgur,*!- and 
Wurgaum were settled with a strong hand, the rulers being dispossessed bf 
their Jageers until they proved obedient. The great temple on the bank of 
the river Punchgunga was built at an expenditure of Rs. 30,000, to the 
memory of her deceased husband Sumbhajee. The districts of Chikoree and 
Munolee, which had been attached by Mahdow Rao Bullal, were restored to 
the State among the last acts of the Peshwa, who, it is said, informed the 
envoy that his last fatal sickness was produced by the curses of the Princess, 
whom he had annoyed, and Kolhapoor altogether sustained a reputation which 
preserved her integrity from external aggression. 

A foul blot, however, will eternally stain the character of this lady, who 
otherwise merits honour for her talent and decision. Human sacrifices were 
encouraged to a fearful extent during her reign, and parties scoured the plains 
at night to procure the victim, who was to be sacrificed within a few hundred 
feet of her palace. 

The temple to the infernal deity was situated in the inner fort, where the 
walls of two towers close together, and where every ray of sunshine is 
intercepted by the dense foliage of the overhanging trees. Dark, dismal, and 
lonely, the spot appears suitable for the vile purpose for which it was used, 
and to this day the Black Tower of Punala enjoys a most unenviable notoriety. 

Shortly after the demise of the queen (1772), disturbances broke out in 
several directions, and the neighbouring chiefs, gathering like eagles to the 

it about the thirteenth century, and, whilst located in considerable numbers, greatly improved 
the fortifications. The fortress afterwards fell into the hands of the great Shivajec, and was 
unsuccessfully besieged by Aurungzebe in 1701, when he was visited by th^English envoy. 
Sir WilHam Morise, who wasted the large sum of ^1^80,000 in fruitless negotiation with the Mo- 
gul emperor. For many years the fort formed the seat of the Kolhapoor Government, and the 
residency of the Kolhapoor Princes. It was breached and taken in a few hours, in 1844, by 
the British force under General Delamotte, and has since been completely dismantled, 
though still continued as the head station of one of the districts. 

* From this period may be dated the commencement of the petty warihre with the 
Putwurdhun family, which was so long and so rancorously carried on. 

t Vide letters Nos. 2 and 3 from old Records. 
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carcase, strove to increase their stores by the plunder of the country, and 
revenge themselves for ancient grievances during the minority of the young 
Prince Shivajee, who, under the direction of his tutor and spiritual teacher,* 
resided within the fortress of Punala. 

Foremost among the enemy appeared the Poona Powar and her numerous 
partizans, who were located on the confines of the State. A large body of 
Poona troops was employed , for a time on the eastern bank of the river Krishna, 
and the great spoliation called forth a spirited remonstrancef from the Kolha- 
poor Durbar, when, finding the feeling of the country engaged with the Bhoslay 
house, and having other more important matters to settle, the Peshwa with- 
drew his troops, although the annoyance from his partizans still continued in 
fJll vigour. An alliance, J however, with Hyder Ali, who was at this time 
* infesting the Carnatic, tended considerably to preserve the balance of power, 
and the energies of the nation were successfully exerted to contend with her 
more immediate enemies. 

In 1773, a raid was made into the heart of the country by Konher Rao 
Trimbuk, Putwurdhun of Koorundwar, who, after destroying many villages, was 
defeated at Bhoj by the minister Yesajee Sindia, and driven across the boun- 
dary with the loss of two guns; but in another direction the Kolhapoor troops 
were totally defeated by the Pruteenidhee of Kurar, with the loss of their 
standards, and two elephants. A further reverse was sustained from the gather- 
ing of Ramchundru Gunesh Dhere, and in the fall of the same year the 
Putwurdhun Konher Rao again overran the country, and beleaguered the 
town of Kolhapoor for a' period of seven days. 

On this occasion he burned and pillaged the celebrated Mu th which was 
situated in the suburbs, when a rich spoil was taken, the property of the affluent 
inhabitants of the city, who, trusting to the protection of the holy sanctuary, 
had stored theii; most valuable effects within the sacred walls. 

On the outrage being committed, the chief priest left the Muth, and, pro- 
ceeding to the village of Shengaum, buried himself alive, invoking the curses 
of his deity on the sacrilegious Putwurdhun ; but notwithstanding the male- 
diction, Konher Rao carried off an immense treasure in safety to his own 
country. 

In 1777, stirred up by the intrigues of the Poona Court, the Chiefs of Kagul, 

* Some time after the death of his mother, being troubled by a painful boil, the young 
prince dreamt tbat^a stranger Gooroo, after repeating a spell over him, bad touched the 
affected part, and on awaking, the boil had disappeared, to bis complete relief. 

In the person of Seedhesbwur Baba Maharaj, the great saint of Nursingpoor, whose reme- 
dies and incantations were extensively patronized by the Peshwa and Sindia, the stranger 
Gooroo waa recognized, and henceforward one of his family remained as spiritual director of 
Kolhapoor, in the enjoyment of considerable grants of lands, which were conferred upon him 
by the prince. 

t Vide Nos. 4 and 5, Selection from old Records. 

Vide Nos. 6 and 7> Selection from old Records. 



Bowra, and Vishalgur’*^ rose against the minister, strengthened, however, by an 
alliance with Angria, and assembling an army of 25,000 men. Yesajee Sindia 
Sena Saheb quickly brought the rebels to reason, and after overrunning the 
districts of Mai wan and Inchulkurunjee, and crossing the river Krishna, he 
signally defeated a large army of the Peshwa, under the command of Jewajee 
Gopal Joshee, who had been sent to re-occupy the districts of Chikoree and 
Munolee. 

The results of this victory were disastrous to the conquerors, as Mahadajee 
Sindia was immediately detached with an overwhelming force from Poona, 
and this energetic chief, suddenly marching upon the city of Kolhapoor, 
committed great damage throughout the territory, and was only induced to 
withdraw the Poona troops on a promised payment of Rs. 15,00,000 for losses 
sustained during the late foray by the subjects of the Peshwa, — the districts 
of Chikoree and Munolee were taken as security for payment, — and on an agree- 
ment being made to abstain in future from plundering the adjacent countries, 
^irorn receiving Poona rebels into Kolhapoor, and from maltreating the frontier 
feudatories. 

The policy of the Poona Court with respect to the principality appears to 
have been very variable, and greatly depended on the individual character of 
the Peshwa, and on the degree of repose enjoyed at the time by the Poona 
Durbar. 

Kolhapoor, however, was always regarded in the Deccan as a species of hor- 
net’s nest, and looked upon with a degree of fear and suspicion, as a country from 

* The earliest tradition regarding this fort, which was then called Khilna, relates to its 
possession, about the year 1000, by a king called Bhopal, who excavated a tank, which still 
bears the name of this prince. By inscriptions and old papers still extant, the fortress 
appears to have been taken by the Mahotnedsins in the year 1234, and then called Vishalgur, 
and afterwards being annexed, it remained under the Beejapoor Governmeht until its capture 
by the great Shivajee and a band of his Mawnls. Shortly after the murder of Afzul Khan, 
Shivajee took shelter in its strength, and stood a successful siege from the Beejapoor army, and 
on their retreat, 55 villages in the Konkuii, which number was increased to 90, were apportion- 
ed for its expenses, and many of the hereditary lands granted to the Gurkurees in these settle- 
ments were in the possession of their descendants at the outbreak in 1844. 

The fort was frequently used as a place of refuge by Sumbhajee, who erected two strong 
towers, at an expense of Rs. 10,00,000, and by Raja Ram, who built stables for 12,000 horses, 
and it twice successfully withstood the whole force of Auningzebc, although suffering great 
loss during the siege, as it is related that on the retreat of the Moguls 700 Suttees took place 
among the wives of the garrison who had fEtllen. 

Until the outbreak in 1844, the fortress was the residence of the Kolhapoor Pruteenidhee, 
when it was completely dismantled and destroyed. The former fixed establishment of this 
fort consisted in 1,200 foot, 100 horsemen, and 18 guns, with a supply of grain for two years 
in the granaries. 

The following inscription in Persian is inscribed on the great mosque 
A Muratha kingi named Bhoj, possessed the fort. J, Mulik Rahan, came and unsuccess- 
fully besieged it six times; in the seventh attempt I took it. Be courageous, and thou sbglt 
prosper. ” 
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which little but hard knocks could be expected. Thete were no rich towns to 
be sacked; its numerous impregnable forts precluded all idea of lasting con- 
quest over a nation who fondly clung to their ruling dynasty, and who were 
always eager to fight. Every family of distinction also possessed relations in 
the camp and the court, and her position and connection with Satara and the 
Konkun, and the rich Southern Muratha country, rendered her neutrality at 
least a most desirable object, amidst the continuous intrigues and open warfare 
of the Poona Durbar. 

Thus, although under-hand influence in fomenting dissension and arraying 
the border chiefs and the Putwurdhun family against her authority was at all 
times exerted to restrain the State from foreign alliance, or from conquest 
b*eyond her bounds, until Kolhapoor became involved with the Poona Court by 
* repeated acts of aggression, she was left undisturbed, and, even after her 
marauding expeditions, was always allowed fair terms of settlement. 

Neither were these overt acts of contumacy few or far between : from the 
commencement of her independence, whenever any opportunity offered, either 
from a fancied slight, or from an unavenged feud, or when the Poona parti- 
zans were off their guard, the Kolhapoor troops immediately crossed the 
border, and laid the country under contribution. 

During all the attempts of Raghoha, particularly to assume his nephew's 
seat of power, Kolhapoor remained in a state of more than usual ferment ; 
intrigues were continually entered into with the aspirant and with Hyder Ali, 
and promises of co-operation liberally made ; but the desire of glory in the 
battle-field, or of assisting llaghoba to the Poona palace, succumbed on all 
occasions to the more humble desire of private gain and private revenge. 

During the year 1777, the Mysore Prince came in person to Kolhapoor, to 
give greater confidence, tendered the aid of a large party of his army, and 
advanced the sum of Rs, 1 ,00,000 but although completely committed in the 
alliance, the presence of Maliadajee Sindiaf overawed the Kolhapoor authorities, 
who never allowed their troops to venture fiir beyond their limits, and who 
appeared rather desirous, through continued correspondence, to extort further 
supplies of money from Hyder, or to obtain it by marauding forays. 

Although disgusted with the timid behaviour of his ally, Hyder nevertheless 
kept faith;}: with the Kolhapoor Prince, and at his express request a Kolhapoor 
Vukeel attended, on the treaty being eventually concluded in 1780, when the 
good will of the principality was considered to be worth the cession of the dis- 
tricts of Chikoree and Munolee, which were, however, retained until the 
liquidation of the contribution of Rs. 16,00,000 formerly levied. 

On the departure of Sindiaf, 1777), the Putwurdhun Purushram Ramchyndru 
of Meeruj attacked the town of Akewat, which was for a time courageously 

* Vide Selection Nos. 9 and 10 from old Records, 
t Vide Selection No. 11 from old Records, 
t Vide Record No. 12. 
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defended by two gallant brothers ; but the inhabitants, being unsupported from 
head quarters, and becoming pressed by famine, and the two brothers being 
shot in an assault, the place surrendered, and was forcibly taken possession of; 
and, on the western frontier, the ruler of Waree* continued his intrigues to 
foment disturbance, which the existing connection between the States rendered 
easy, and which hereditary enmity strove to accomplish. 

Internal dissension was also added to foreign aggression, and a plot to 
assassinate the minister was formed by certain discontented Mankurees of 
Vishalgur and Nerlee. The intended assassins, however, were timely discovered, 
whilst hiding in the palace, and the bloody attempt was met by a barbarous 
punishment, the eyes of two of the principal conspirators being summarily 
scooped out, and the remainder of the band banished to their respective 
estates. 

Persevering in his continued aggressions on the eastern frontier, and making 
himself master of the town of Sherolo (1779), Purushram Ramchundruf now 
instigated the Ghorepuday of Banghapoor and others to successful rel)ellion, 
assisted them with his troops in their resistance, and henceforward, under the 
open auspices of the Poona Court, steadily pursued a system of plunder 
and aggrandizement at the expense of the Kolhapoor State. 

In addition to the constant irritation arising from these vexatious inroads, 
during the year 1780 a serious mutiny broke out in the fort of Bhoodur- 
gur. Alarmed by a new revenue survey, the Gurkurees drove the Mam- 
lutdar out of the fort, and successfully repelled the repeated assaults of 
2,000 men, who were despatched from head quarters to the assistance of the 
authorities. 

The Sawunt of Waree, marching to support the mutineers, was, however, 
defeated under the walls of Rangna, by the troops of Vishalgur and Bowra, 
but the rebel Gurkurees, supplied with money by the Desaees of Nerlee, after 
resisting for a period of twelve months all attempts from Kolhapoor, and 
having at length utterly exhausted their means and supplies, rendered up the 
fort to the Putwurdhun Purushram Ramchundru, and, on receiving the amount 
of the money which had been expended during the siege, admitted his troops 
into his stronghold. 

Yesajee the Sena Saheb died tn 1782, leaving the little State considerably 
shaken by the successful inroads of foreign marauders, and deprived of one 
of her most powerful bulwarks to the southward in the fort of Bhoodurgur. 

* Sukun Sawunt is said by Hamilton to have been the first of the family whose name is 
Bhoslay, and a Naik in the service of one of Sumbhajee’s Soobedars, but the Sawunts were 
origins]]^ hereditary Desbmooks of Waree, and acquired the title of Bahadoor from the Kings 
of Beejapoor. For a time they transferred their allegiance to the great Shivajee, but on hia 
meeting with reverses, they resumed their alliance to Beejapoor, and on the dissolution of the 
em]»re were left independent. * 

, t Vide Becords ISTos. 13 and 14, 
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He was succeeded in his ministerial office by Rutnakur Punt A pa, who had 
risen from the humble situation of a Karkoon to the Potnisi to be the head 
of the military department, and whose talents and fortitude altogether exer- 
cised #salutary effect on the destinies of his native land. 

His first act evinced vigour, and influence over the young prince. 

Turning his attention to the bitter feud which existed with Waree, nominally 
on account of disputed villages in the Talooka of Malwan, and the privilege of 
using the peacock feather which had been obtained for her husband Kan 
Sawunt by Luxoomee Baee,*^ niece of Mahadajee Sindia, he persuaded the 
Maharaj to quit Punala,’’^ and lead his forces in person to the field. The descent 
was rapid, unexpected, and perfectly successful; and the Sawunt, being com- 
pelled to pay the balance due to Kolhapoor, the title of Himmut Bahaddor, 
with a Jageer, was bestowed upon Pritee Rao, the soivof the famous Oodajee 
Chowan, an ancient retainer of the family, for his distinguished conduct during 
the expedition. > ^ 

For a sudden foray, and individual skill in the use of their weapons, the 
Kolhapoor army was indeed long famous throughout the Carnatic. They were 
said to carry off the palm even from the veterans of the Peshwa ; and until the 
introduction of European discipline into the Poona army, they seldom avoided 
any fair fight in the open field. 

Practised from earliest youth in the Botalee, the lance was the favourite 
national weapon in after life ; and defended with a variety of armour, composed 
both of metal chains and quilted cotton, with the addition of his sword and 
shield, the Kolhapoor horseman was always a formidable enemy to encounter in 
the plain. Battle-axcsf of strange and fantastic shape were also at this time 
frequently carried, to use when the lance was shivered. Commissariat was little 
heeded, supplies being gathered on the spot with a strong hand. The saddle 
formed the pillow of the hardy partizan, and when further inflamed by the hope 
of plunder, in addition to the ranklings of the national feud, fatigue and danger 
were unheeded in the attainment of his object. 

Shortly after the return from the Konkun, the seat of the Court was removed 
to the city of Kolhapoor, and interference wiUi the rights of the Gurkurees 
induced a mutiny in the fort of Bowra. The royal forces were again success- 
fully resisted by the rebels behind their scarped defences. The Maharaj 
marched in person from head quarters, but being twice fired upon whilst 

* The fort of Punala was considered to be impregnable, and alike secured from all fear of 
attack, not only from the strength of the fortifications, but also from the sacrifices to the evil 
powers which had been offered. I have seen a Sunud, granted to an oil vender, giving him 
in perpetuity a lot of land for making over to the authorities his daughter-in-law, to buried 
alive below the focuidation of one of the large towers, as an offering to the GoddMof Destruc- 
tion. 

t The extraordinary weapon calle^Punhayatu was used in assaults of towna and forts^ ai|4' 
iif close quarters in piratical warfare : it 48 of the shape of a gigantic cleaver, and would reqaire 
a very powerfiil miui to wield. 

64 * 



endeavouring to address the mutineers, and unable to obtain an entrance, hh 
withdrew his forces; temporizing measures were adopted, the terms sought for, 
restoration to their original rights, were granted to the Gurkurees, who then 
souuht pardon for their misconduct, and were ultimately allowed tl^hold 
possession of the fort.* 

In the year 1786 Prince Shivajee was disturbed during the celebration of 
his nuptials with the daugiiter of llutnajee Rao Khanveelkur, by a rebellion of 
the Gurkurees in the fort of Samangur,f who^ instigated by the Sawunt of 
Warce, had shut their gates, and defied the royal detachment. 

On the appearance, however, of the Maharaj, the garrison surrendered 
at discretion, and the intrigues of the Sawunt having been satisfactorily 
brought to light, it was forthwith resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country. 

Speedily assembling a large body of troops, and supported by his Sirdars, 
Shivajie marched during the month of Kartik (November), and descending 
the Ghauts, overran with rapidity a great portion of the Konkun, storming 
Bhurutgur, Nivtee, and Vishulgur, and appointing governors and Mamiutdars 
to the newly conquered country. The Maharaj returned to P^nala after a most 
successful foray, having forcibly acquired possession of territory which was here- 
after called the Duroonee Mahal, yielding an annual revenue of Us. 1,60,000, 
and enjoyed for a period of seven years, until restored in 1793 on the inter- 
cession of Mahadajee Sindia. 

During this expedition to the Konkun, the Bhoslay of Anoor, assisted by 
the discontented Chief of Nesree, a younger branch of the Toregul family, had 
assembled a hostile force among the Western Ghauts, whither Rutnakur 
Punt now proceeded to quell the insurrection. 

By fair promises of settlement, having induced the Bhoslay to quit his 
followers, and visit him in his tent, in the spirit of the times, the minister, 
without any scruples, caused this chief to be waylaid and murdered whilst 
returning to his camp. The rebel army was immediately attacked and dis- 
persed during the panic occasioned by the death of the leader, and this success 

* The hill fort of Bowra rises perpendiculally from the Konkun, and presents most formi- 
dable diffieulties in its high scarps to any attacking force. 

The former establishment consisted of 25,000 horse and foot. . The fort was originally 
taken by surprise by Ramchundru Nilkunt, the founder of the Bowra family, and remained 
in their possession until surrendered in 1844 to the British troops, when the fortifications 
were completely dismantled. 

t Th^ fort of Samangttr was thoroughly repaired by the great Shivajee in 1676 . It had 
been ^ieged without success by the Hyderabad troops, who beleaguered the fortress for 
twelve years, and by the varioiia Putwurdhuns, assisted by the Poona troops. The marauding 
Chiefs TambiW and Wad, and the brave Chief of Nepanee, also failed in all their ‘attempts 
at poiMession. It was always accounted the smallest an ^ moat impregnable fort in Kolhapoor, 
■end wan taken by the British troops in 1844 alter a ftw honra* battering from the hreaelihsg 
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being followed up by the capture of Wulubgur, Blieemgnr, and Gun- 
dhurvgur, and the Nesreekur being compelled to fly the country, Rutnakur 
returned triumphant to Punala. 

Fof the succeeding five years Kolhapoor enjoyed a partial rest from any 
foreign aggression, and the crown revenues were considerably increased by 
the attachments consequent on the frequent rebellion and misdemeanour of 
its chiefs, only, however, to ‘be squandered in lavish profusion on a royal 
pilgrimage to Tooljapoor,* and in the nuptial ceremonies of one of the 
Princesses to Yeshwunt Rao Ghatgay,+ of Kagul, whose Mogul Sunuds for his 
Jageer were now confirmed by the Maharaja. 

^ During this period the conditions of former treaties remaining unenforced, 
the depredations of the Sawunts on the high seas had increased without chcok, 
and the Kolhapoor authorities also again returned to their old habits. 

During the year 1789 the Bombay Government determined to crush the 
piratical powers, but, in their anxiety to avoid giving oflence to thq^poona 
Court, a doubt arose as to the propriety of attacking Kolhapoor, which was 
supposed to be a dependency of the Peshwa ; and Nana Furnavees, taking 
advantage of t|j^ reference made to him, endeavoured to draw tlie Kolhapoor 
State to seek the Peshwa’s protection, and ultimately to yield obedience to the 
Poona Government. 

At first the Raja appeared inclined to accept the mediation, but suspectin'g 
the design, and hearing that the English were to be engaged *with Tipoo, he 
revoked his consent, and piracy was never more rife than during the war 
with Mysore. 

In the year 1792, however, a force was fitted out from Bombay to carry out 
stringent measures along the Western Coast, Jjut a humble apology was 
tendered and accepted, and a treaty formally concluded, by which permission 
was obtained for the establishment of British factories at Malwan and Kolha- 
poor, and the territory forcibly acquired from Waree was peaceably restored 
through the intervention of the Peshwa. 

In the following year (1793) Purushram Ramchundru, who had lately return- 
ed from co-operating with the English in the reduction of Mysore, continued 
to harass the Kolhapoor State, and in^he month of January his troops, under 
bis son Ramchundru Rao, devastated the eastern frontier, and encamped 

* Bhowanee, Goddess of Tooljapoor, is the Kool Swameenee, the tutelar divinity of the 
royal family of Shivajee the Great. A Chowghuda (kettle-drum) and other estab^hmenta 
are maintained in honour of the goddess, at an annual expense of Rs. 1,000. 

t The founder of the Ghatgay family was Kamdeo, of the Ratpoor or Raj]>oot race, a dis- 
tinguished retainer of Yusoof AdU Shah, the last King of Deejapoor, from whom he received the 
Jageer of Kagul, with a grant of 67 villages, which were former confirmed by the Sovereign of 
Delhi on his conquest of Beejapoor. 

The name of Ghatgay was obtaineS from the destruction by Kamdeo of afhmous maraudert 
eaSed Ghat, who, .at the head of a large hand desperadoes, for e long time infected, the 
Konkun, stopping the roads, and plundering the merchants and travellers. 
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before Alte. The force of the Putwurdhuii was speedily encountered^ and totally 
defeated by the Maharaj, who, on the predictions of his astrologer,’*' personally 
headed his army in the fight which ensued below the walls of the town, and 
Ramchundru with his principal officers were captured and carried prisoners 
to Kolhapoor. 

They were, however, treated generously by the prince, their wounds were 
skillfully attended to by the palace physician, and, being presented with jewels, 
horses, elephants, and dresses of honour, they were dismissed in peace to their 
own country. 

But the rancorous spirit of the elder Piitwurdhun was in no way soothed by 
this act of kindness on the part of Kolhapoor ; and, disregarding the entreaties 
of his son, who declared he would not again draw sword against the 
Chutruputec, he collected his scattered followers, and again crossed the 
frontier. 

desultory fighting ensued, to the advantage of Purushram, who sue- 
ceede*n laying close siege to the city of Kolhapoor, and was only induced 
to raise it, and conclude a peace, on the Maharnj binding himself to give 
Rs. 3,00,000 as the price of exemption from plunder, and to make over as 
liostagesf a body of Kolhapoor chiefs until the money tAs paid into the 
treasury. 

The complicated intrigues at Poona which followed the flight of Nana 
Furnavees, and ended in raising Bajee Rao to be Peshwa, now occupied the 
entire attention of the greater powers ; and, taking advantage of the cessation 
of internal feuds, and being now secretly incited by Nana Furnavees himself to 
attack the districts of Purushram Bhow, and to create a hostile demonstration 
in favour of Bajee Rao, the Maharaj prepared to employ his legions on a 
series of extended forays, tnd to enrich himself amidst the anarchy which 
prevailed throughout the Southern Muratha Country ; and having called out 
the entire force of the State, he proceeded to settle a few internal dissensions 
previous to his proceeding southward and eastward. 

The Duroonee Mahal was restored to the Sawunt at the intercession of 
Mahadajee Sindia. Oodajee Ghatgay and Hybut Rao Gaikwar were secretly 
despatched with a portion of the gathering, and the fort of Bhoodurgur, being 
suddenly attacked during the night, wad^taken by surprise from the garrison 
of the Putwurdbun Purushram, who had now forcibly held possession of this 
stronghold for upwards of ten years. Chikoree and Mimolee were again recovered 
from the Nepaneekur, Bhasker Rao Trimbuk ; a neighbouring chieftain 

t 

* Balacharya was the third in descent from a very learned Joshee, whorecrivedhis instruc- 
tions at B^ues, and assumed Gunputee as his peculiar deity; and, foretelling the future reign 
of Raja Ram, was presented by that prince on his accession to honour with a small Jageer, the 
title of Joshee Bfo, and the office of Astrologer to the State’. 

t The hostages were Oodsjee, eldest son of Himnfnt Bdliadoor, Narayen, ion of the 
Rajadnya, and Dowlut,Rao G^war, who were detained for ten months, &st at Tasganm, 
and ifterwards at Meeruj, until raniomed. 
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was forced to pay his arrears of tribute, and on their successful return, 
a village was bestowed upon the Ghatgay, and the title of Surkhuwas on 
Hybut Rao. 

In the month of Kartik 1796, the Kolhapoor force, under the immediate 
command of the Maharaj, marched from Kolhapoor, and entered theenemy’d 
country, plundering the towns of Hooblee, Wulubgur, and Nulamdhee,'and 
after many skirmishes appeared before Tasgaum. 

In the absence of their virulent enemy Purushram, and on the plea that the 
articles had riot been duly carried out, as settled in the late treaty, his palace 
and the town of Tasgaum were thoroughly sacked, and committed to the 
flames, and the raid was successfully continued to M and wee. 

Whilst on the eve of returning to Kolhapoor, secret instructions were 
received from Nana Furnavees, that the fort of Jumkhundee was held by 
Bhasker Set Deo, contrary to his wishes, and that the employment of the 
Kolhapoor force against the obnoxious occupant would prove ^ighly 
acceptable. ^ 

A progressive movement was accordingly ordered, and batteries were raised 
against the fort, which speedily surrendered ; and being handed over to the 
Poona agent, the Kolhapoor troops returned in triumph to their own country. 

The title of Rajadnya was bestowed on the minister for his gallant conduct 
on the taking of Jumkhundee, and he was dispatched with a detachment 
against the forts of Sowndulga and Birdee, which were also captured, with 
some loss, however, owing to the obstinate resistance of their garrisons, who 
had mined the principal towers, and blown them into the air as the assailants 
entered. 

Amidst this continuous tumult and war, the Bramins following the example 
of the minister, personally engaged in the strife, the 'odour of sanctity evaporated 
in the daily contact, and the priestly order was not held in such high and 
holy repute as elsewhere. The temples, also, were frequently stripped of their 
ornaments to supply material for the army, and superstitious feelings were 
absorbed in the greater excitement of war. 

Still, on all momentous occasions, the deities were appealed to ; the vow was 
taken, and, in the enthusiasm of victory, it was duly performed. Grants of 
land, and presents of money and jewels, were liberally bestowed upon the 
favourite idol, and the highest in the land performed most painful pilgrimages, 
progressing on bended knees for many miles to the shrine. 

Towards the close of the year, the royal force again proceeded like a flight of 
locusts towards the Carnatic. The district of Gokak was forced to pay a 
contribution of Rs. 1,20,000 ; tribute was also levied from Kitoor, and officers 
being left to manage the country, and collect the revenue, the king returned to 
Kolhapoor, distributing on this occasion, also, honours and rewards among all 
the chiefa who bad in any way distinguished themselves. . * 

. The Satara insurrection of 1798 occurred shortly after these marauding 
expeditions, and the prince of Kolhapoor heartily engaged in the attempt of 
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the Raja to recover his power from the Peshwa. A ne^tiation was entered into 
for a respective family adoption, and on the capture of Satara by the Peshwa’s 
army, the gallant Chiitoor Sing, the Raja’s brother, with a small band of faithful 
followers, escaped to Kolhapoor. 

Joined by the Maharaj with a strong reinforcement from Punala, Chutoor 
Sing turned on the pursuing troops of the Peshwa, who had encamped near 
the river Warna, and cut them off almost to a man, and, proceeding to Kurar, 
the Kolhapoor troops again came in collision with those of the Putwurdhun 
Purushram, who were surprised^ and totally routed. 

During the return march, an unsuccessful attempt to assassinate the Kolha- 
poor prince was made, at the instigation, according to the current report, of the 
Putwurdhun. A man rushed from concealment in the village of Sheerala, and 
wounding Mansing Ghorepuday, the only Sirdar in attendance, made' a 
desperate cut at Shivajee, who was resting in his palanquin. The sword, how- 
ever, ^uck on the wood-work. Mansing, closing with the rufGan, secured 
him, aFter having received several severe wounds in the struggle, and the 
soldiers, hearing the disturbance, hastened up and dispatched the assassin. 
The villages of Husoor and Hebaul were bestowed on the spot in perpetuity 
on Mansing, and after settling the affairs of Boregaum and Asthee, Prince 
Shivajee returned to Punala. 

Affairs in the Southern Muratha Country still remained in a most distracted 
condition, and a large detachment under the minister was dispatched for the 
purpose of plunder. During the first march a band of 400 Thugs was seized, 
and hanged or beheaded.* At Savanoor the Kolhapoor troops were, however, 
totally defeated by Dhondo Punt Gokhlay, and driven back ; but being joined 
by the Maharaj in person with reinforcements, Konoor was taken and sacked, 
the Desaee killed, and the force advancing, laid the country und^ heavy 
contribution as fur as the Phatapoor district.f 

During the year 1799, the interests of Nana Fumavees had induced a 
reconciliation* with Purushram Punt, and previous to undertaking an intended 
expedition against Tipoo, who was always a favourite, and generally an 
express ally of Kolhapoor, Purushram was ordered by the Poona Court to 
watch the Raja of Kolhapoor, and restrain him as much as possible from 
devastating the country. 

* For some years previous to this sulnmaiy justice, very many persons were known to have 
been murdered ; but after the destruction of this gang, such was the salutary terror 
excited, that the province has ever since been studiously avoided by these miscreants. 

t In the absence of the Kolhapoor army Luxoomee Baee, the wife of Mahadajee Sindia, af 
the head swarm of marauding horse and Rohillas, had, daring her progress to the 
aottthward» plundered ^many of the Kolhapoor villages, and, « for the purpose of extorting a 
Atansom, seu^ tfa^'hacred pkaon of Bdwa.Uidiaraj. The spiritual director of Kolhapoor was 
with difBeidty i^&Maaedi by the presence of the minister, who advanced by forced marches to 
the r^oe, and a tenlL^oi^ friendship was afterwards patched up by a marriage bhtween the 
iU^^iM^ obUdrfm m Smdia^^ the Kolhapoda Prince, Luxoomee Baee pertomdlyanperhi* 
eeai^'ilie whldi were, aa usuid, oelebraied with reckless pfuAision. 
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He accordingly encamped in great force at Chikoree, and for three montha 
continued skirmishes took place, to the disavantage of the officers commanding 
the Kolhapoor detachments, and at length, in the month of September, when 
this feud had been sufficiently prolonged fully to exasperate the partiea 
engaged, assembling all his men at one point, and accompanied by the chief 
officers of the State, the Maharaj joined the camp at Puthankoorce. 

The choice force of the kingdom had been collected for the struggle, and, 
crowning the low hills above the village, presented a gay and lively appearance. 
Elephants with silver Howdas were conspicuously posted beside each com- 
mander, and camels in scarlet housings, bearing Jinjals and field-pieces, covered 
the entire front of the army. 

, ^Tlie body-guard in chain armour, with sabre-proof head-dresses, marked 
the position of the Maharaj, whilst groups of horsemen, with their glittering 
pennons and spears, were interspersed at intervals between the dark masse* 
of the foot soldiers. ^ 

The army, which consisted of 16,000 men of all classes, was drawn out in 
battle order, formed into four grand divisions, and commanded respectively 
by the Senaputee, the Ghatgay of Kagiil, the minister, and the king in 
person. 

The followers of the Putwurdhun were equally prepared. Purushram 
himself quitted the mimic game of war on the chess-board in his tent for the 
actual and earnest conflict in the field, and the fight commenced by an im- 
petuous attack of the enemy’s force on the division commanded by the 
minister, which was thrown into great confusion, the elephants and colours 
being taken, and many of the principal officers killed. 

Enc|praged, however, by the presence and the words of the king, the 
minister succeeded in rallying his retainers, and leading tliem in a charge 
which recovered the colours, and the division of the Senaputee, at the same 
time breaking into the enemy’s camp, commenced an indiscriminate slaughter 
among the followers. 

Purushram, hastening to the scene of confusion, was attacked by Narayen 
Rao Wishwas Rao, at the head of a body of cavalry, and mortally wounded 
in the encounter. His son immediately fled on hearing of his father’s fate, 
and the army scattered in every direction.* 

The funeral obsequies of the Putwurdhun were performed by one of the 
Kolhapoor Sirdars where he fell — the spot is still marked by the bumble 
tomb which was built over his ashes ; and after the downfal of his great enemy, 
and the settlement of affairs at Chikoree, the Maharaj returned in triumph 
to Kolhapoor/ , , . v 

Ramchundru, the soii of the fallen chief, in disregafd of hi^formeir oath* ol , 

* Although itrennomly deoied b/all heloagil^ to Kolhapoor, ^ geiwnl|jr tepotted, «ii|: 
reoMTod w a het, that Pnnulmiii, woioded and tato priai^ cteriedt 

pmenoe of the Rida, and hwhuonilf oit.to pseea. > 
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eternal ftiendship, lied from the field of battle to the Court of Poona, and 
expressed his willingness to sacrifice all that he had in the world, and retire a 
naked mendicant to Benares, if he coiild only adequately revenge the slaugh- 
ter of his father ; and the aid earnestly solicited was readily granted both by 
the Pesbwa and by Sindia, who were more than ever anxious to repress the 
Slate of Kolha|)oor from rising into importance. 

The auxiliary force, which consisted of a large body of the Poona troops, 
with five battalions under Major Brownrig, from Sindia’s disciplined levy, 
being joined by the old adheients of the deceased Putwurdluin,. and led by his 
son Itamchundru, crossed the frontier, and encamped during the month of 
November at Sherole, 

Tliey were met by the minister, and somewhat worsted in the ensuing fight 
(1799), l)nt receiving fresh reinforcements from the Putwurdhuirs country, 
Rarncliimdrii ap|)eareJ at the end of the month in overwhelming force before 
tlic city of Kolhapoor. 

A battle was fought under the walls, the Senaputeo Narayen Rao was taken 
prisoner, the royal troops were driven within the fortifications, and Venkt(‘sli 
of Inchulkurimjee, witlidriuving his retainers in this hour of need, and plunder- 
ing the suburbs, retired to his own cinmtry. 

A council of war was held in this dire emergency, and after a solemn appeal 
to the tutelar deities, it was finally resolved that llie defence of the capital 
should he entrusted to tlie minister, assisted by the principal chiefs, and that 
the king, with a portion of the army, and all the royal family, should forthwith 
proceed to the i in pregnable fortress of P unala. 

All classes took oaths of delermined resistance. The town was apportioned 
for defence to the different chiefs, with their retainers. AJessengers njyre dis- 
patched to request assistance from Goa, and an embassy wais sent to Poona 
to deprecate the anger of Sindia and the Peshwa. 

The town of Kolhapoor had been originally strongly fortified, being sur- 
rounded by a granite wall, with bastions at regular distances, with a wide 
wet ditch, and rough glacis ; the gates were strongly defended, and all the 
entrances were over draw-bridges. Pritce Rao Chowan was stationed at the 
Bcejapoor gate ; the minister held his post at the Gunga entrance; and the 
troops of Bowra, Vishatgur, and Kapsee aided the large garrison in the de- 
fence of the walls. 

The force winch had marched with the Maharaj, remaining encamped below 
Punala, was attacked by the enemy; defeated, and driven into the fort, on the 
evening of the February 1800, with the loss of many Kolhapoor Sirdars 
killed and wounded, )itnion^.the rest of the two brothers Dowlut Rao and 
Wishwas Rao Gaikwar,* and Hie batteries of the enemy commenced playing 

* Dowlut Rao was killed outright by a spear, and Wishwas Rao was taken prisoner, and 
put to death in the enemy’s camp. Their bodies were recovered, and buried in the fort, 
where a temple was built to their memory ; and on the Maharaj paying a visit of condolence 
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Oil Ui6 ivalla of Koltiapoot* on the 4th of January, ahoitly after which Phondo 
Punt Gokhlay joined tlie besieging force, and encamped on the west of the 
town. The cannonade was continued for two hours every moining and 
evening, during a period of two months, and the foitifications, which gave way 
in many places, were zealously repaired and replaced by the defenders during 
the night. 

On the 12th of March the guns played incessantly during the entire day 
and night, and a wide breach being effected, scaling ladders were applied, 
and the enemy moved to the assault. 

The file of the garrison, however, could not be silenced; the scaling lad- 
ders were buried from the walls, and after a bloody contest, which lasted 
• tliioughout the day, the enemy retired, with the loss of 3,000 killed and 
wounded, including several of Sindia’s Euy:)pean officers, whose graves are 
still visible near the rampart of the town.* 

In the evening, pernn‘ision was granted by the minister for the undisturbed 
removal of the bodies from the trenches, and peiemptory ordeis (owing to 
a fiesh levolution at Poona) arriving that afternoon, Ramchundru, with his 
followers, secretly quitted the siege, and retired to the Cainatic, and the 
be«»ieging battalions of Sindia immediately maiched to attack the estates 
of the flying Putw'urdhun. 

On the following day the king made a tiiumphant entry into the city, and 
distributed laige grants of money and land to the tutelar deities on this great 
deliverance; lewards and honours were libeially bestowed on the survivors, 
and every consideration was shown to the families of all who had fallen 
during the siege. 

The^intrigue which bad prevented the capture of Kolhapoor was managed 
through the influence of Surje Rao Ghatgay, to whom the Raja was recon- 
ciled, and provided for an alliance with Sindia, who was now bent on crushing 
the Putwurdhun family. The minister was accoidingly dispatched with his 
victorious forces to the assistance of Sliidojee Rao, the Chief of Nepanee, 
who during a series of forays in the Meeruj Jageer^ undei taken on diiections 
from Sindia, had iiiisucccbsfully besieged the foit of Neilee. On the erection, . 
however, of the Kolhapoor batteries in front of the gateway, the place was 
evacuated by the garrison, and taken possession of for Nepanee, and the minis- 
ter returned to meet Surj6 Rao Ghatgay^t who arrived front Poona, bearing 
with him the treaty which was to be entered in^^itJi ^ He also 

to their mother, the lady Ooojabaee, she declared thi^ ahe ref^^d in thi 'death of her eons, 
which had bemi alike serviceable to the ntastw, miH ^norafts lb thewsslvei piid to the 
author di their hebg. 

* The following inscriptioiia in Fi;ei»<di and Morathee I made out on a tombstone whieh 
ie lying nraV the breach : — 

" Jules 49ioiiien» nd 176S, na ritoyea de Langnedoe, Commante. du Batin, de rAmee 
de Scindia. tW max trenchei de Colapor^ ^me Mars^'lSOO.'* 

65 
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brought the two standards^ which had been in former days captured by the 
Prnteenidhee of Knrar from the Kolhapoor troops, together with the permis- 
sion of the Poona Court for the resumption by the Kolhapoor State of the 
districts of Chikoree and Munolee, and requested in return/ for all his good 
offices and exertions during the war, the transfer to himself of the Kagul Ta- 
looka, from his brother Yeshwiint Rao, who had only held the fief since his 
late marriage with the Kolhapoor family. 

The request was immediately complied with ; villages were also presented to 
the Chief of Nepanee, and the birth of a son and heir, who was named Shum- 
bhoo, added to the general rejoicing. 

Willi the exception of one foray into the Konkun, induced by the family 
disputes of the Savynnts, and the movement of detachments after Dhondechu 
Wagh, who was levying contri||Mtious in the neighbourhood, a short peace 
succeeded ; and although piracy continued, involving a blockade of the Kon- 
kun ports, refuge was afibrded after their defeat to the brothers Ghatgay. 
Kolhapoor preserved a strict neutrality during the campaign of 1804, the Pesh- 
wa being considered with no friendly feelings, and a strong caution having been 
received from General Wellesley that it was time that the nations of India 
should enjoy some peace, and that the British Government would not suficr it 
to be disturbed with irnpunity.f All the extra revenue, however, was as 
usual expended on the marriage ceremonies of Aka Saheb Buya Baee with 
Karayen Uao of Kagpoor, and in a second expensive royal pilgrimage to 
Tooljapoor. 

In 1806 the Prnteenidhee of Vishalgur dying without issue, the title and 
Jageer were bestowed upon his younger brother, Bhugwunt Kao, and the 
Maharaj, proceeding towards Malwan, stormed the Waree fort of Newtee, and 
after spending the Dusera in levying contiibulions, returned to Kolhapoor to 
celebrate the marriage of the young Prince Shumbhoo with the daughter of 
I^arayen Rao Khanveelkur. 

Shivajee had hardly quitted the Konkun when, crossing their boundary, the 
Waree troops burned the suburbs of Malwan, and were successfully encountered 
by the Kolhapoor force under Shid Rao Bhoslay, and the Maharaj, again 
assembling his forces, marched to Mahacleogur, which was taken, after sustain- 
ing a considerable loss. A complete victory was, however, gained over the 
Sawunt Waree troops at the village of Chowkeul, and from thence, proceeding 
to the jungles, the fort of AVaree was besieged. The Sawunt appealed to the 

* These colours were earned in the van of the on an elephant which had formerly 
belonged to the Pruteenidhee of Kuiar, and had been lately given by him to his cousin of 
Vishalgur, who was then with the Kolhapoor force. 

Recognizing his favourite elephant, the Kurar Chief loudly called bim by hiS name, when . 
the animal, notwithstanding all the efforts of his drivec, immediately ruah^ to his old mas- 
ter. The standard-bearers were cut down, and the colours captured. ‘ 

t Vide Selection in Appendix No, 2 from the Duke of WellingtoU^a Maralili^ Coring- 
pondence with Kolhapoor. 
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Peshwa, and the Kolhapoor Prince to Lord Minto. The Governor Oenerai 
declined interfering, but the Peshwa, less scrupulous, sought to takeadvantage^ 
to the subjection of both States. 

Acting undend>is orders, Apa Desaee again took possession of the districts 
of Chikoree and Muuolee ;* the siege of Waiee was forthwith raised, and the 
Kolbapoor troops fell back to defend their own dominions. 

The war was now carried on above the Ghauts, and on tlie Kolhapoor town 
of Kutkole being seized by the Chief of Nepanee, and tribute enforced from the 
adjacent country, the Maharaj was compelled to meet this formidable enemy, 
who bore the name of the best soldier in the Peshwa’s army. 

^ The rival armies came together in 1808 at Sonegaon, when, through the 
^ treachery of the Kolhapoor Surlushkur, who held aloof from the fight, and 
from the superiority, also, of the Nepanee troops, a total defeat was sustained 
by the army of Kolhapoor. Tlic commandant Chowan, and many of the 
principal Sirdars, together with 3,000 men, were killed, wounded, or taken 
prisoners ; all the cannon, colours, and elephants were captured ; and the 
Maharaj himself, severely wounded, with difficulty escaped during the night 
into his capital. 

The success, however, was not followed up into the Kolhapoor country, 
although the feudatories, and more particularly the Chief of Toregul, were 
severely harassed and plundered.f The Peshwa interfered to arbitrate, and it 
was finally agreed that one of the Kolhapoor Princesses should be given in 
marriage to the Chief of Nepanee, to prevent the occurrence of all future 
feud. 

The marriage was celebrated at Kolhapoor on the 21st June 1809, and at 
the same tijne royal brides were given to Nagojee Rao Patunkiir and 
Luxoomon Rao Sinday Senakhaskhel of Toregul ; but a considerable gloom 
was thrown over the festivities by the sudden departure of the Nepanee Chief, 
who, suspicious of treachery, decamped during the night wdth his bride. 

During the year 1811 the Queen Yesoo Baee died, and the Maharaj 
espoused a daughter of Abajee Rao* Nirabalkur of Wutar; and the restless 
Chief of Nepanee, confident in his strength, and disregarding the family 
tie which now bound him, made a further irruption into the Kolhapoor 
country, for the avowed purpose of subsisting his numerous followers, and 
again signally defeated the Kolhapoor troops at Hewra, capturing 3 guns, and 
1,^200 prisohirs. 

The Kolhapoor Government attributed these attacks entirely to the perfidy 
and treachery of the Poona Government, who publicly disclaimed all coun- 
tenance of the Nepaneekur, but who secretly encouraged the feaja to resist 
all demands made by the Resident, who was engaged in the settlement of tim 

♦ Vide peg® Mi of Orsnt DuTe History, V(d. III. 

t pontequeat on the inroad hy the Nepanee Chief on the Toref^ul Jageer, besides many 
grants €»f laQd.i|i^perpe^]^, 'a sum of Rs. 10,000 was distributed as blood-mouey by the 
Unhand amoiig itw faniilhM of thuie who had lost relations in the conflict. 
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Southern Muratha Country. To afibrd time to the Nepaneekur to complete 
his object, and seize the capital, a remonstrance was also made from Poona 
that the British Government had no right to enter into a treaty with tlve Raja 
of Kolhapoor, who was a subject of the State— an assertion aa^boid as it was 
false. 

But on the consequent concentration of the British force at Pundhurpoor 
(1812), peace was made between the contomling parties through the interven- 
tion of Mr. Elphinstone ; and the fort of Mulwan, with its dependencies, being 
ceded to the Bombay Government, a treaty between the powers was entered 
into, and the State was at last guaranteed from, further foreign aggression. 

The latter days of Prince Shivajee were passed in squabbles with hj^ 
mercenary retainers, and the palace and State records were partially destroyed . 
during a tumult within the court yard, which the Puthans under their leader 
Sadil Khan had raised, on account of disputed arrears of pay; and at length, 
whilst engaged in the superintendence of public works, the prince was seized 
with a malignant fever, which carried him off’ at Kolhapoor on the 24th April 
1612, after holding authority for 53 years. 

The long reign of Shivajee had been from the commencement one of almost 
incessant hostility and continued suspense between the prospects of ruin and 
of conquest, and to support the fierce struggle for independence, every effort 
to provide means had been resorted to, — piracy at sea, plunder at the Court, 
and oppression in the collection of the revenue,— and ail frequently without 
avail.* * 

Grants of land were unsparingly made, to the impoverishment of the crown 
estates ; two-thirds of the entire country were thus transferred to partizaiis 
for military services, and a swarm of reckless characters were left behind, who 
rejoiced in anarchy, and whose livelihood was to be gathered only among the 
troubled waters. All the evils, also, of the feudal system prevailed in their 
full force: continued warfare was allowed between the petty authorities; the 
ryuts were oppressed, and the entire rent forcibly seized during the hardest 
season; fines increased, as commutation for all other punishment; justice was 
one-sided, and only meted out to fiivoured followers ; merchants and wayfarers 
were despoiled daring the jerarney ; the labour of the cultivator was exacted 
without remuneration, and a multiplicity of monopolies existed, to the 
destruction of all trade. 

Shivajee left two sons by different mothers, Shumbhoo and Shabajee, who 

* On one occasion, the mutiny of the Toregul retainers^ from their lack of subsistence, 
being brought to the notice of the prince, he ordered a remittance to be immediately made 
from head quarters; but the treasury was found to be utterly empty, and the ornaments aiid 
golden crown, studded with diamonds, were forthwithtakenfroiii the Goddess 
and transmitted to relieve the distress. ^ , 5 *' 

Sumbhajee Hao, the chief, however, managed to pacify his followers,, and ^tb gMt 
forbearance returned the ornaments to the temple, with tl^ addilfiml piMht cif a 
cloth for the deity, ^ ‘ ^ ' 
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art rtDrt generally known by the nameg of Aba Saheb and BawaSabeb; «ml 

on the death of bis father the elder eon Aba Saheb quietly succeeded to the 
government. 

Of a mild and gentle disposition, this prince was averse to the dangers and 
excitement of war, and he somewhat endeavoured to curb the turbulence of his 
tendatones, and to impart a more peaceful tone to the nation. 

Ihe courU of justice were, once more opened, under his own superintend- 
encey learning was encouraged, the ryuts enjoyed a short respite from oppres- 
sion, the royal banner remained unfurled in the capital, and during this season 
of repose the finances assumed a more healthy appearance. 

. Although torture was tolerated until the year 1845 to enforce confession 
, among criminals of low caste, and deleterious food administered to get rid of the 
obnoxious Bramins, trial by ordeal appears to have been discoqjinued durin.^ 
tie leign of this prince, and the last example on record occurred about the 
year 1806 at Vislialgur, when a Patel, to prove his right to the patrimony, is 
recorded to have walked seven times round the altar of the deity Nursinhu, 
holding unscathed in his hand a red hot cannon ball. 

Aba Saheb was greatly assisted in the prosecution of his peaceful measures 
by the settlement of the Muratha affairs, which was carried through in the 
year 1818 by the English Government, and stringent measures were adopted 
towards Kolhapoor as well as elsewhere to put down the long-prevailing 
system of piracy,* plunder, and bloody feud. 

The iMaharaj, who had heartily espoused the British cause during the late 

war with the Peshwa, at once yielded, and consented to a new treaty, and the 
districts of Chikoree and Munolee, yielding Rs. 3,00,000, were resumed from 
the Nepaiiee Chief, and again restored to Kolhapoor, which was further 
guaranteed in its original possessions. 

The prince persevered in his endeavours to foster the tranquillity of the 
State, but his measures proved unpalatable to the higher classes ; the reformation 
had been cominenced before its natural time, and at his violent death the gleam 

of sunshine which had been for a short season shed over the principalitv 
departed for a time. » , i / 

On the possession of the district of Kurar jui 1821 by the Peshwa Bajee 
Rad, Suyajee Mobitay, one of the Sirdars of the deposed Pruteenidhee, arrived 
4t Kolhapoor, and being entertained with his followere, the villages of Bhogaon 
I^rlee were assigned to him for daily maintenance, and shortly after a 
Hooxi-ia obtained direct from the Maharaj a Suniid on this village of Kerlee 


. * The anci^ exploits ih their long low Prahows have now entirely faded from the memory 
0f inhabitant, and qo record remains of the murderous piratical onslaught, exceptinit 

the used in boarding the merchant ship, and which now hanir idle on 

the weUs of the pidace armoury. • ^ 

Theter^^hteacteref thegreat element has been forgotten, and on a late pilgrimage to. the 

eoaatx the^ lldha^ foUowera of His Highness, on their arriving at the sea shore, rushed in 
<^ds toqiij^h the thimt of their weary steeds in the salt waters. 
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The occupation was strenuously resisted by theJVIoliitay, who entreated tbe 
Maharaj either to revoke the order given to the Hooma/orto grant bitn bis 
accumulated arrears^ amounting to Hs. 20,000^ and discharge from the Kolha* 
poor service. 

For a period of four months^ bis repeated petitions were evaded both by the 
Maharaj and his ministers, and at length, becoming reckless, he arched Irimself 
and six of his relations, and on the 2nd July l$j21 proceeded to the palace, 
resolved to bring the matter to a crisis. 

The party was permitted to enter a small room where the Maharaj was 
seated, and on his rising Suyajee placed himself at the door, preventing all 
egress, and seizing the skirts of the prince's dress, demanded an answer to the 
mawr in question. 

Greatly ir|j|jtated by this presumption and disrespect, the Maharaj ordered the 
bystanders to turn the bold supplicant out of the pal ice ; and whilst endeavouring 
to leave the room, a relation of the Mohitay from behind discharged a pistol, 
which took fatal effect in the Maharaj’s side. He fell to the ground, and 
Suyajee, placing himself alongside with his drawn dagger, attempted to 
staunch the streaming blood with his Doopetn. 

A general panic appears to have siezed the household, or some kindly feeling 
towards the Mohitays restrained any hostile demonstration, for this scene 
occurred during the afternoon, and no opposition was offered. Four of the 
confidential retainers, Aba Bhoslay, Bhoojung Rao, the Jemedar Cheyn Sing, 
and Bapoo Khasburdar, were afterwards stabbed and murdered, and still the 
murderers were allowed to hold |>ossession of the palace till sunset. 

Bawa Saheb, on hearing of the outrage, escaped through a window to the 
house of the head Gooroo, and at length Hybut Rao Gaikwar succeeded in 
holding a conference with the conspirators. 

The security of Surje Rao Gbatgay, the Gooroo, and the Surlushkur being 
given, that their lives should be spared, the Mohitays surrendered themselves,, 
and were secured in the stables, and the Maharaj was carried to his apart- 
ment, where his wound was dressed, and where he shortly afterwards expired, 
whilst ill the act of unwinding his girdle. 

On this catastrophe, the three securities, considering the lives of their trust > 
to be beyond the power of their protection, secretly providing the Mohitays 
with their best horses, and causing the gates of the town to be opened, seht 
the party away during the night. 

The news oftheir flight, however, reached the ears of the queen and Jeejajee; 
Rao Khanveelkur, and the Jubtun Moolk were ordered in immediate pursuit.^ 
Overtaken at the village of Yelgood, Suyajee Mohitay was sl^t wilha n^^ 
and his followers were all cut to pieces, and their he%ds carried by royal . 
mand to the palace. The families of the Mohitays wei^ also brod^l - 

village of Kerlee, and were either trampled tS dea^ by 
soned in the fortof Punala ; and as all the party died without tiilte to 
it could never be ascertained whether any oth^ bad 
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On the death of Aba Saheb^ a strong party, consisting of the Gaikvlrar 
famity* the head Oooroo, with the influential oOBcers of the State, endeavoured 
to secure the regency for the queen mother^ during tlie minority of Baba 
Saheb, the young son of the murdered prince. The adherents of Bawa Saheb 
were placed under restraint, and letters were despatched to the Governor for 
his sanction to the arrangement, but the child dying in the mean time, the 
intrigue was abandoned ; and during 1822 Kolimpoor was visited by the Go- 
vernor, when the title of Bawa Saheb was fully recognized in open Durbar. 

In person short, dark, thin, and insignificant-looking, with coarse manners, 
and features indicating ferocity, Bawa Saheb possessed all the turbulence of 
the Muratha character without its magnanimity, and his name was i^vcr 
^breathed in the surrounding country without dread. 

On his accession to power, incensed at the support given by t|||Lcbief nobi- 
lity to the queen in preference to himself, the jirin^e chose hi^fficers and 
associates from amongst people of low rank and indifferent character : old ser- 
vants were mulcted of their property, and dismissed ; grants and Surinjams 
were resumed at pleasure; and the prince even carried his animosity so far as 
to attempt the life of his minister Nana, the son of the celebrated Rutnakur 
Punt, and also that of his Agent at the British Court, the Gooroo Bhawoo 
Maharaj. 

In a very short space of time the prince married eight wives, besides 
keeping on his establishment a large Harem of concubines, and this host of 
vicious females produced a most baneful influence; villages* houses, and 
allowances being granted for their support, and their friends, companions, and 
kinsmen being advanced to dignity. The palace exhibited a daily scene of 
profligacy, and the Court of Kolhapoor became a bye-word amoug the 
neighbouring States for bribery, intrigue, and ill-faith. 

A bold and impetuous rider, be passed much of his time in hunting, and 
although restrained from openly displaying the full bont of his disposition in 
extensive warfare, a band of desperadoes was collected under the command 
of the notorious Soobhana Nikum, one of his unprincipled Hoozrias, and 
villages were plundered, and highway robberies committed, with the prince 
of Kolhapoor personally at the head of the gang. 

During the disturbances at Kitoor, in 1824, the conduct of the Kolhapoor 
ruler was considered to be very suspicious, as he suddenly left his capital 
at the head of 6,000 horse, 1,000 infhntry, with 7 guns; and in 1825 his in- 
trigues and outrages had proceeded so far,*tbat the interference of the pam- 
rooiiot authority became absolutely necessary. "Cowns had been sacked, and 
many of the inhabitants put to death. Kagul had been taken and spoiled, 
and the legitimate authorities forcibly ejected from the Jageer. 

A force' of 6,000 men was accordingly marched to Kolhapoor, where it 
arrived in December, during the*period of the siege of Bhurtpoor. 

The Maheraj had openly assumed a hostile attitude, and collected a force 
of 20,000 men, and the plains about the town were white with tents; but as 
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the advanced guard of the Bvitiah troopa crowned*the heiglita above the^dty, 
his heart failed him ; he fired a salute in honour of the visit, and acceded to the 
proposed terms, — restitution of the phindeicd property, reimbursement for 
the expense of the force, and the non-niolestation in future of certain of h>s 
Jugeeidais. 

On the departure of the British detachment, Bawa Saheb employed his 
gatheied force in punishiii" the (jurkurecs of Samangur for repeated acts of 
mutiny, and in bringing away the ordnance which formerly belonged to the 
fort of Malwan ; and these guns, to the number of 200, wliich had been secreted 
since the cession amon<» the jungles below the Phoonda Ghaut, were carried up 
the rough face of the Western Ghauts, and transpoited to the arsenal of 
KoH^apoor. 

During ^^year 1826, the R.ija moved with a large force to the frontier of 
the Satara Writory, vvith6ut any communication with the British Government, 
and, as was supposed by His 11 ighness of Satara, with hostile intent, which 
led to prepaiations to act on the offensive. 

In the beginning of the next year, Mahdovv Rao Pruteenidhee shut the 
gates of Vishalgur, and fired upon the loyal troops; and Bawa Saheb was 
obliged to retieatto Miilkapoor, where he wreaked his vengeance by burning 
the palace of the Piuteonidhee, and relumed to Kolhnpoor, 

A large fine atoned for this overt act of rebellion : Madhow Rao was 
restored to all his honouis, and the resources of the Moharaj were further 
increased by tlie transfer of several honoiary titles among his Sirdars; Nara- 
yen Rao Patunkur was <leprived of the Surlushkuree for his treacheiy 
duiing the foimer Nepanee war, and on the payment of.a large Nuzurana, 
Hunmunt Rao Nimbalkur obtained the office; and the titles of Himmut 
Bahadoor and Oindut ool Oomrao were granted for a consideration to Rutajee 
and Pritee Rao Chowan. 

Restless under the dcfirivation of territory from his jrnlsdiction, which had 
been ceded as security for the payment of his assessment, the Maharaj now 
resolved oii a personal appeal to the Governor of Bombay, and accordingly 
made his entrance into Poona in the month of October. 

He came with a well appointed body-guard of 1,000 horse, many of whom 
were attired in chain ar mour, 16 elephants, a crowd of Hurkaia camels, a 
band of Arabs, and about 1,600 irregular infantry. 

An audience being granted, the intentions of Government were fully ex- 
plained, and it was shortly afterwards intimated to His Highness timt he 
might conveniently return to Kolbapoor. Such, however*, was fa? .from bis 
intention ; and he long remained at Poona, preferring request after request, 
and hoping to tire the Government by bis pertinacity. His whole conduct was 
marked by gr oss and repeated iiTegularities, till, having wounded a ttpoper 
in the Poona horse, he made a precipitate retlteat. 

He returned to Kolbapoor, committing many aggressiqiis on bis jaurney ; 
bis turbulence remained intact ; and troops were put in tnotion from Bcigaum 
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to tompoi him to obedi^iKsoJ when he again agreed to deeist from his evil 
proceedings. 

His ptouiises, however, were soon forgotten, and his excesses were shortly 
renewed Under circumstances of increased atrocity : Ins horsemen ravaged the 
country, plundering the villages of the Senakliaskhel and Luxoomon Rao 
Sindia, and tortuiing their inhabitants. Instead of leducmtjf, he increased the 
number of his troops, and at length again violently seized the guaranteed 
Jageers of Kagul and fuchulkuiunjee. 

For the third time, in 1827 a British force was collected at Kolhapoor, wheu 
th^tfoi tided town, although occupied by 3,000 Arabs, immediately sui tendered : 
a revised treaty was tendered for the Raja’s adoption on the 23rd Ocjpber, 
and a biigade was left to enfoice its piovisions. 

By tins treaty His Highness was obliged to disband his extri^oldicrs, and 
reduce his effective inihtaiy (oico to 400 hoise and 800 infantiy, to disclmige 
his Arab guard, to cede the Chikoree and Munolee distncts in paymeiit«of the 
expenses incuned in the expedition, to suiiendei the mountain fortresses of 
Punata and Puwungur, and to peiinit a Biitish regiment to he quartered at 
Kolhapoor. 

He was further mulcted of Rs. 1,47,948 for damage done to Ins neighbours, 
and an agreement enteied into that a ministei sliould be nominated by the 
Biitish Government at their plea&iue. 

These arrangeruentb wore attended with the most beneficial results, and the 
adjoining couiitiy enjoyed a period of quiet which it had not done since the 
accession of Ban a Saheb to power. 

For the list ten yeais of his reign the internal state of Kolhapoor affaiis was 
that of a bankrupt endeavouring to pi eseive the appeal ance of more palmy 
days — stiipped of some of its richest teuitoiy, and loaded with debt, yet still 
preserving all the ancient ofHces and amndeur, with an immense standing 
airay of 10,000 men: abuse was pas»^ed over when pay was not fotthcoming, 
and each individual followed the example of his liege lord, by getting what he 
could, and expending it with an nttei disicgaid to futnnty. 

The estates and villages of the Siidais fell into the hands of raoney-lenders, 
the Surinjam followers were miseiably equipped, and the army became a 
discontented rabble. 

Notwithstanding the strenuous endcavouis, and the frequent visits and 
councils of the Political Agent, the Maliaraj surrounded himself with depraved 
associates, lo^ debauchery was gradually debasing tlie character of the Court, 
^tid the immorality of the capital exceeded that of other towns. 

Having scarcely any means of subsistence, the Siidais daily sat down to the 
palace dinner, and losing tlie^r influence in the countiy, «ank into nieie minions 
oftbe Ifrtocfe- Etery ehief, every official of any rank losidcd in the city, which 
thus to a most axintt1;ui al stxe, and became a perfect hotbed of faction 

jmd intri^ofyi Pekjgaied authority even from the district Mamiutdars was 
empt0)*ed 4;hrtmg;tiout the country ; no accounts were kept in any department; 
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and each person paid for his place, and in terror of displacement gathered' ae 
much as he could whilst in the enjoyment of oflSIbe, for the nominal salary was 
but a premium to peculation,^ 

The natural result of this confusion was to render the prince entirely despo** 
tic. The intermediate links in the chain of society were wanting ; every office 
was sold at pleasure by the ruler, and the inferior nobles might be constantly 
seen digging materials, or using the trowel and the crow-bar at bis command. 
The courtier, however, who during one week was in chains, and stripped of hii 
property, found himself during the next in better circumstances than before^ 
and there existed other inducements to endure this capricious despotism. 

* As an example of the many daring characters which sprang to life like mushroomti 
produced by those unsettled times, I subjoin a brief sketch of the life of Soobbana Nikum. • 

One of the hftreditary Hoozrios or jiersonal attendants of the Raja, his family enjoyed a 
small Inam of 5 beegas of land ; but finding favour m the prince’s sight, he received office in 
the pn^te palace gang, by whom highway robberies were committed, and villages plundered, 
with the prince in person at their head. 

Enlarging his sphere of action, and deserting his master, he set up on his own account, and, 
collecting a band of 1,000 Mangs and Ramoosecs, for a long time infested the district of 
Piinala, committing the most atrocious acts of torture in the acquisition of plunder* 

He was at length entertained, along uith his gang of desperadoes, in tlie Raja’s service, 
when the Koliiapoor force uas assembled in 1827 m hostile attitude to the Rombay 
Government. 

Placed m arrest shortly afterv^ards for committing a burglary in the town of Kolhapoor, he 
was confined in one of the royal stables, from whence he made his escape on one of the Raja’s 
favourite chargers, and, on reaching the Nizam’s country, he assumed the character and state 
in^gnia of the Raja’s brother, and, collecting a large body of men, commenced indiscrimi- 
nate plunder. t' 

Dnven from the Nizam’s country, he appeared at the head of 2,000 Ramoosees intheSatara 
State, where be levied tribute and contnbution in his own name : bui gathering, however, was 
dispersed by the Satara troops, and he only escaped by cutting off his clothes during the 
pursuit with his dagger, and hiding in a jungle. 

Taking refuge in the house of his father-in-law, a party was sent from Kolhapoor to 
apprehend him, but he again escaped in the disguise of a well-dressed female. 

He was at length seized in 1833, but was allowed to purchase ^is freedom by a payment 
to the Kolhapoor State of Rs. 2,000, and he was left in charge of the capital when the Ibqa 
proceeded on his last trip to Tooljapoor. 

Engaging in an intrigue against Satara, he was again conilhed, first in Kolbgpoori where 
he seduced the wife of a respectable Braroin, who introduced bernrif in male attire into his 
prison, and afterwards in the fort of Bhoodurgur, whose garrison he instigated to leb^ and 
ptodbim Cheema Saheb Raja, and himself Karbharee. The plot was, however, diseovered 
On the eve of breaking out, and Soobhana was brought back to Kolhapoor, where he was kept 
in durance until 1843, when be was released on bail by the Ikewan Saheb. Per the frfifaiwing 
year, Soobhana instituted himself adnuniatrator of justice in the districts, hut on' a very 
fiagrant oppression, he was seized. Again making his escape, he collected n gangir and Inly- 
ing vainly attempted to seize the village of Akewat, he joined the rebel Onrlinireea 
Samangnr. Taken prisoner on the fall of the fort, he jwaa epnfined In the hAt 

from syhenoe he succeeded in effeotiag his escaper and remained at hkiga dWtreut 
forces until the end of the disturbanees in whan he was Jddl 

oxenited. *■ ' 
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Tbe numeroue royal atables furnished animals for the use of all the respect- 
able subjects, and entirely at the cost of the ruler ; escorts were always tVee- 
ly granted; dinner was daily served in the palace for 800 people ; bribery, 
forgery, and fawning were the means of political advancement; and although 
the arena was spmewhat stormy, yet it offered a fair field for the peculiar abi* 
lities of the Muratba aspirant. 

The ryuts, however, were protected in some degree, and the royal coffers 
were frequently enriched by the illicit gaiqs of the revenue officers, who com- 
mitted any glaring oppression. The petitioner also was sometimes heard, and 
his case settled by the Raja himself, from whose decision there was no appeal. 
Market prices were arbitrarily regulated, and crinm lepressed by severe impri- 
sonments and torture ; which, however, were always couimutable into a money 
payment to the treasury. « 

No incident worthy of note occurred dyiing this period of despotic misrule, 
and although, for a short time, affairs under the administration of a son of the 
great Rajadnya assumed a more favourable aspect, and the British troops 
were withdrawn, on the express agreement that if at any future period it was 
found necessary to send a military force to the capital it would not again be 
removed, yet immediately afterwards violence and extottion again regained 
their ascendancy. 

The prince plunged into disputes with his own minister, and with the Poll** 
tical Agent, whose life was endangered in open Durbar, by the discharge of 
fire*arm$ from one of the turbulent followers of Kolhapoor. Honorary titles 
were transferred at pleasure on payment of a fine ; the great feudatories, on the 
pretext of ancient infidelity to the State, were continually molested; and the 
Maharaj finished his career, as he bad commenced it, in the full enjoyment of all 
the vices inherent in bis character, developed and matured by unresisted power^ 
and unrestrained indnlgeoce. 

tlis last act evinced the untameable recklessness of his character. He affect-* 
ed to proceed on a pilgrimage to Tooljapoor, but the whole was a mere scheme 
to plunder some of the rich towns of the Krishna. For this purpose he had 
embodied, at a great sacrifice of his remaining crown lands and family jewels,* 
a levy of 20,000 men ; and heavy guns, and other munitions of war, were con- 
cealed among leaves on the carts which accompanied his train. He was, 
however, seised with cholera before he could execute his project^ and died at 
the village of Yeotee, near Pundburpoor, on the 29th November 1837, and his 
disappointed retainers returned to Kolhapoor. 

Bawa Saheb left two legitimate sons and two daughters, and on his death 
his ddest son, Shivajee, was placed on the Gadee, and a regency was formed, 
eofiaistiog of his his aunt, and four Karbbarees. 

t ' 

. * A. MlA>b«y trf tb. fosliidcluiiA % hi. own gang, under the guidance of Soobhana Nikum, 
Mdording to gcmMt b^e& enabteS the prince to obtain secret possession of house jeweK and 
•ftarted htat 'Ad pppottuai^ of privately pauniug them, without the public stigma attaching 
itaalftorit^ttaet. 
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The ladies quarrelled^ the party of the aunt proved the strongest^ as they 
were the most wealthy and unscrapaloud> and the entire exclusion of the 
mother in six moiith<i allowed the aunt, or, as she was denominated aocorditig: 
to the Muiatha custom, the Dewan Sahob, to assume the whole povrers of 
government. 

This lady adopted the late prince as her model of government, and her 
oouise, which was ably supported by her ministers Diukur Rao and Raojee 
Waknees, though short, was one ot great iniquity ; corruption and oppression 
continued, the fmances fell into deplorable disorder, and although the Karbba* 
rees were dismissed, and an atteujpt made, through a Native agent, as Akbur- 
navees, to exercise some wholesome control, the measure was met with such 
determined hostility that a general lising m tlie country was expected. 

Hitherto this piincipciiity had been n scene of constant ci uelty and distur- 
bance; the advice of the Political Agent was on all occasions evaded or unheed- 
ed ; and, excluded houi the field of plunder and waifare, the energies of the 
rulers had been turned to hairy their own subjects. 

It was theiefoiv determined, that according to the terms of the treaty, a 
minister should be appointed by the Bulish Government, and Dajee Krishna 
Pandit was tiansfeireJ, duimg the year 1843, fiom one oPthe most influential 
offices under the Bombay Presidency to fill the situation. 

Within a month of his anivul, his two Kolhapoor coadjutors were dismissed 
for peculation, and Dajee was left alone to stem the toirent of abuse among 
a proud, crafty, and faithless nation. 

Had the minister been as dishonest as his predecessors, and joined hand in 
hand with the oppressois, his reign would have been more tranquil and profit- 
able to himself: but his integrity was inflexible ; the illicit gains and corruptions 
of chiefs and underlings were alike exposed and cheeked, and under the 
orders of superior authority to save the very existence of the State, sundry 
measures of reform were introduced, and among others the startling establish* 
inent of 21 iVIamliUdar» was reduced to the more reasonable number of six. 

The Gurkurees, who wcie supported by certain lands, depending upon the 
forts, had always resented any supposed infringement of their rights by shut- 
ting their gates, and since the days of bhivajee these acts of rebellion had been 
always most leniently treated. * 

With their accustomed sensitiveness they became alarmed at the transfer of 
the inanugement of their petty plots of ground. Ilitherto they had possessed a 
Mamiutdar who bad little extra country to superintend, and who used the 
seal of the fort as his seat of office; end when the Mamlutdar on extended 
powers was appointed, he was refused admittance into the fbt^t 

How deeply the Dewan Saheb and her faction of Mankurees wera m the 
first insUuce implicated in this treason has not been satisfactorily 
tlioMgh it is well known that all the higher clasps who paid atlegianoe to tilbt 
lady wete discontented ; that midnight meetings were held 
tent nobles; that emissaries had been dispatched Id t^ ' 
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sports were curiei4ly circulated throughout the country that there wae not a 
' j^rilieh soldier available within 200 miles ; but Indian Sirdars in all rebeUioM 
are slow to commit themselves openly, and the Kolhapoor outbreak which 
ifbllowed the absorption of the Gurkuree Mainlutdar was no exception to the 
general rule. 

In July, the Gurknreps of Samaugur and Blioodingur closed their gates, ondf 
entirely mistaking the character of the controlling Government, refused all offers 
ot capitulation, and placing a firm reliance on the hitherto iinprcgudblc'*nature 
of their stronyholds, there lemaiiied only on the part of tlic anthoiities a 
recouise to coercion. A detachment was accordingly moved foi the pm pose 
from Beignura, and the foice, consibting of 1,200 men, with 4 moi tars, and 
^ two 9-prs., under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Wallace, of the Madras 
aimy, auived on the 19th September before the place. 

Tfite stiengtli of the foi t lay in its jiosition on the summit of a scarped rock, 
and in the stone walls, which weie found to be from 20 to 60 feet high, and 
between one and two miles in circuit. 

On the 24th the Peta was carried by storm, and no effort was wanting to 
reduce the fort, but the means at disposal were iijbufficient. The siege was 
canied into a blockade, and the commandant applied fora reiiiforccment vidth 
battering guns from Belgauin. 

In the meantime, on tlie 22nd September, the ganison of Bhoodurgur had 
sallied out upon the Kullnipoor foice, which had been sent against the fort, 
under the Surlushkur, and had driven them off with loss, and these two apparent 
checks to legitimate authority imbued the rebels with great confidence, to the 
increase of their ranks, and to the wdde spreading of divSuffectJon. 

Heinforcenientb wcie now ordered fiom vaiiousquaiteis towards the disturbed 
district. On the Htlj October Geiieial Delaiuotte assumed command of the 
troops m the field, and on the 1 1th four battering guns reached Samangur. 
They were immediately placed in position, and by the evening of the next 
day a piaciicahle breach was effected. 

When the guns anived, Mr, Reeve**, the Com miss’oner, allowed the garrison 
the oppoitumty of a pailcy, to state tlieir giievjiices, but he found that the 
Guikuiees only desired to gain time, in expecution of support from Kolha- 
poor, wUeiein the interim the ft^ebundees hud liscn in open revolt, and had seized 
and confined the minister Dajee Pundit, and where tlie rebelieadeis Sukha- 
ram Qhatgay, the uncle of the younger piince, and Babajee Abeer^kur, one 
of tiieir Jemadars, had assumed command, with the two Sirdars, Dinkur Rao 
Gaikvitar and Rapjee Waknecs, as their ministers of state. 

AfKiirs were therefore allowed to take their course, and shortly after day- 
liglii 01 ^ the morning of 13th the place was stormed and cariied with 

little, and a body of iiisui gents who had collected in the 

^gUb^Urhood^ wei:e cutup by* a wing of the 6th xMadrus cavalry. 

Outmiu joined the camp on the day before the storm, to act with 
the Joint Cooimissioneis now offered with certain exceptions 
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an amnesty to all who would immediately Veturn to their allegiance. The 
proclamation, however, proved of no effect 

On the day after the capture of Samangur* Colonel Outram, with Colonel 
Wallace, and 500 of his brigade, proceeded to Kagul, one march from Kolha-* 
poor, with a view of procuring the release of the minister, who was now im- 
piisoned in the fort of Puwungur, as well as of supporting the Raja and 
any well affected chiefs against the disorderly troops and their disloyal leaderSr 

The movements of the head quarters under General Delamotte were more 
dilatory. He did not leave Samangur until the 20th October, hesitating 
whether to move on Kolhapoor or Bhoodurgur, the garrison of which had tew 
days previously plundered the Biitish Purgunna of Clukoree, and robbed the* 
treasury of the head station. 

On the 24th of October, after much negotiation through the Khan Saheb of 
Kagul, and not until Colonel Wallace’s detachment had been strengthened, 
Uajee Pundit was released, and the young Raja of Kolhapoor, with his aunt 
and mother, and a niajoiity of the chiefs, left the city, and joined the British 
camp. 

This movement had beep strongly opposed by the Kolhapoor soldiers, about 
600 of whom, under BabajeeAheerekur, finding their wishes defeated, abscond* 
ed, and joined the Bhoodurgur malcontents. 

Babajee and other principals had been excepted in the offer of amnesty, 
but when General Delamotte at length appeared before Bhoodurgur with every 
means of speedily capturing the place, he admitted the garrison to a surrender,, 
and allowed himself to be detained for several hours at one gate, whilst Baba- 
jee with his followers escaped from another. 

Thus was the flame spread, rather than extinguished, for Babajee imme- 
diately moved to the still stronger fortress of Punala, where the nation ima- 
gined that a permanent stand could be made against all comers. 

On the 25th November General Delamotte appeared before Punala, where 
Colonel Ovans, the Resident of Satara, was now imprisoned. This officer, 
who had been lately appointed Special Commissioner in the Southern Muratba 
Country, had been way-laid on the 17th November, while incautiously travel- 
ling dawk with a very slight escort from Satara to Kolhapoor, and carried 
prisoner to Punala. 

Strenuous endeavours were made by the Joint Commissioners to effect fats 
release, and Colonel Ovans was at length forwarded to the camp; but secure in 
their supposed strength, the fi:ates were still kept closed by the garrison, who^ 
refused the terms offered by the Commissioners. 

On the 27th, therefore, the Peta was captured. On the morning of the Ist 
December the batteries opened : the same afternoon, the breach being reported 
practicable, was stormed and carried in gallant style, and a portion the 
garrison, endeavourins: to escape to the adjoifitng fort of Puwangnr, iSare 
closely followed by the British troops, that this second fWtress also felt on the 
same day, Babajee Aheer6kur and about 70 ot|}6r ringleaders befog hSied 
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judiciously placed in the surrounding plain. 

On the fith December Colonel Wallace with a light force proceeded against 
Rangna, 70 miles d!&tant. He reached it on the 9tii. 

On the same day he carried the Peta^ and in the following night two guns 
and two mortals being placed in position^ their fire during the next day caused 
the enemy after dark to evacuate the fort, and fly into the Waree jungles. 

The fort of Vishaigur had surrendered in the mean time to a detachment 
sent against it; and the principal fortresses of Kolha poor having thus fallen, 
the Ourkurees and soldiery having been dispersed or disposed of, military 
operations were concluded as far as the tenitory of Kolhapoor was concerned. 

, Many of the fugitives, however, joined the insurgents in the Waree jungles# 
where a most harassing warfare ensued, until the capture of the forts of 
, Munohur and Munsuntosh entiiely ended the campaign, and the remnant of 
the Kolhapoor rebels, who had fled to Goa, were placed in durance by the 
Portuguese authorities. 

In January 1845 a British Offlcer was appointed Political Superintendent 
of the Kolhapoor State, a brigade was stationed in the vicinity of the town, 
and a aeries of measures of reform and im|7rovemeiit were adopted by the 
Bombay Government, which m their progiess must ensure the protection and 
well-being of the prince, and the iuteinal peace and good administration of the 
country. 
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APPENDIX No. 1 TO ANNALS. 


SELECTIONS FROM TUB OLD RECORDS RELATING TO THE ANNALS 

OF KOLHAPOOR. 

J^rom Rugoonath Ttao Bajee Rao to Base Suheb, doled a. d. 1762. 

All the people are very g^liid to find that on the 10th (Duseia) you adopted 
and placed on the throne the son of Shalnijce Bhoslay khanvAutkiir, a member 
of youi laniily, as suggested by me in a fonner dispatch. 

The honoiary diesjs and ornaments forllis Highness (the adopted king) have 
been sent with Baboo Rao Bawajee, and yoiii Highness will be giaciously 
pleased to iecei\e them, and favour me with an answci. 


a 

To Jeeja Aee Sakrf/, ftom Abojee Mao, dated a. d. 1767. 

I declare on oath that I place notlimsr above your Higlmcss. I will not 
listen to any one’s buggpstioui., nor will I join <in> man in deceit. 1 will jier- 
form roy duties in the same faithful manner as my ancostois have done. If 
your Highness command me to present myself with my force, I will do so, and 
will not letuin without your Highness’ permission. If yoni Hi&hness requiie 
my foice only, I will dispatch it. I make this declaration in the presence of 
my mother, Oopadhya Bowa (loyal piiest), Jotyajee Rao Yadow, and 
YeshwuntRao Sinday Soobedar, and bind myself to act accoidingly by every- 
thing sacred. I, the descendant by adoption of Purushram Punt, give Hun- 
munt Rao Mankeshwur as security for luy observance of the said oaths. 


To Aee SaJteb,fron Hunmunt Mao Mawkeskmir, dated 4> o. 1767. 

In obedience to your Highness’ orders, I declare on oath, that Bbugwunt 
Rao Trimbuk Pruteenidbee, Abajee Rao Kiishna, and tnyseif, will serve yoor 
Highness with fidelity, and will not join any impostor, or pretender to the 
throne, nor listen to any insidious suggestions. We will dissuade the Peihwa 
from his evil intentions, and certainly advise him to acknowledge nd other 
master than your Highness. Should the Pesbwe, however, engage in treason- 
able proceedings, we will not join him, but attempt to carry out year High- 
ness’ intentions. 1 will not conceal the loagt matt^ from your J^^hnaas. 
The moment your Highness orders ns, wa UfiU serve yout Highness 
men and more, and will not depart without your Hlgtknesi' ^ I sHM 

fulfil these promises by roy Koofcwamee (tutelary god). ' ► ^ 
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e sliall manage the districte of Munolee and Ctiikoreei and other villaiEje'*, 
(all of which have been presented to jour Highness by thePeahwa,) in such 
a manner loss, either in land or cash^ may be occasioned to your 

Highness^ Wc shall so manage the affairs that no difference oi dispute 
will aiise between your Highness and the Peshwa respecting any distiict. 
To effect this is our duty. We will conquer the province of Koodul, and 
present it to your Highness, without expecting anything in return. Agiec- 
ably to your Highness’ wishes, we shall perlorm important services. 

I declare myself to be secuiity for the due peiformance by Abajee Rao 
Krishna of the promises made by him on oath at Punala on the 2nd 
Wudya Jesto (June), in the presence of his mother Oopadhya, Yeshwunt 
^ ftao Sinday Soobedar^ Jotyajee Yadow, and Bhugwunt Rao Mulhai. 


From Doorffa Aee Saheb to Abajee Mahadeo^ dated a. d. 1773. 

We have addiessed a letter to Rugoonath Rao Peshwa. You are directed 
to send to us the women and horses, together with the other ai tides that have 
been caiiied off, after great excesses, from the Thana of Sheiole. The 
women alluded to aie with the Thoiat. The papers and agreement relating 
to the piesent made to us by the Peshwa of Talooka Chikoree and Muuolee, 
and othei villages, have been icceived by us. Y^pu know yvhctler or not the 
Peshwa has redeemed his promise. You should therefore persuade him to 
make over the abovementioned places to our possession, in accordance with 
the agieement he has enteicd into. You should also send to us the writings 
you have taken from the Thanadar of Shdrole. 

if 

From Chutruputee {o Rtyoonath Rao Peshwa, dated a. d. 1773. 

Our subjects have suffered great haidships from your army since your 
encampment on the Kiishna. Yon should therefore order your forces to 
abstain from Annoying them. We heai that our ambassador Nago Shamjec, 
deputed to you, ha^, in consequence of the misrepresentation of ceitam 
parties, received bad tieatment at your Court. Ambassadors have never 
been treated in this manner in any other place, and the conduct of your 
ancestors was veiy different indeed fiom yours. You should not behave 
towards us in such a disrespectful manner, seeing that you have already taken 
an oath, and entered into an agreement with Mahadco Shastree. We have 
ordered Yeshwunt Rao Sinday to make certain communications to you 
through Chinto Witul and Abajee Mahadeo. 

• 

" ChHttupaiee'to AH, dated i9ik Shahan a. d. 1773. 

We Jwvfi tl/e e}e|)hant, jewellery, and dress sent by you with 

Anui^Elw VenkteshjRaghoo Witul, and Balajee Witul. 
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We have also understood the contents of the letter forwarded with them. 
Certain important secrets conveyed to us by them have much gratified us. We 
have also been informed of your intention to come up to this id^ce^ and to 
accomplish our wishes. You would have {woved highly useful t^s, had you 
joined us after your crossing the Toongbhudra ; but as the monsoon is over« 
and the season for active operations draws nigh, you should positively leave 
on the Duscra, and soon march up here. Your presence and assistance are 
absolutely necessary to get Rugoonath Rao invested with the Peshwaship, and 
to awe our opponents into silence. There are, besides, many things to be 
executed. We liave directed Yeshwont Rao Sindia to communicate to you the 
paiticulars about them. 


ToShioajee Chutrvputee, from Hyder Alt, dated the25th Mohwrum. (16tA 

Match A. D. 1776 .) 

{ have received your Highness’ letter, intimating your having sent Buheeijee 
IVaik Oaikwar and Balajee Witul to this place, and desiring me to remit (to 
you) money for the expenses of the army, and to proceed to the province. You 
may have already heard that the force dispatched by us to Bunkapoor met 
that of Barabhaee under Fandoorung Shakee and others ; and an action took 
place, in whicit the commander of the enemy and other Siidars fell. We have 
lately sent a large army (where to is not mentioned). I had also made prepara^ 
iione to set out for your place, but owing to the near approach of the Busera, 
I have postponed my departure foe a few days. Buheerjee Naik and Balajee 
Witul have reached Bunkapoor. You will be good enough to send two or 
three hundred trustwortlfy sepoys to Bunkapoor, and the required money shall 
be remitted to you with them. After collecting a large army, you will, 1 hope, 
harass Barabbaee’s forces, and exact tributes in bis territory. We are prepar- 
ing to join you with a laige army, accompanied by many field-pieces. 


JVom ttyder AH to Doorga Aee Saheb, receive mt the ^nd (a. 0. 

1776.) 

As desired in the letter from Yeshwunt Rao Sindia and Balajee Bnhirow, 
we have remitted, with the Sowars sent here for the purpose, Rs. 1,00,000 in 
88,570 Hoans, each being equivalent to Rs. 3-8-0. This amount wiU meet tiie 
exptmses of the army you have collected. On the receipt thereof, yon will 
luldress us a short letter. You shoold achieve an exploit comuMnsorate with 
the ardty you have mustered. We cannot make out why you did a^tadc 
and defeat Ramchundru Gunesh, when be was $0 Qear you. If you fhiUlB yon 
can now attack him with advantage, you should not lose a single moment in 
doing so ; if yon do not tlunk so, you should d%pateb Yeshwnnt Rao wtdt your 
army to Dharwar, when our united foices eUn easily defimt the On^the 

80 th of Mohurum, we marched from Puthan to b^,ovur,^ll||fty to 
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Dbftfwar. On our tneoting^ Yesliwnni Rao (there), nre and he abaU jointly 
endeavouf to check and annoy the enetny. We must not procrastinate now. 
We hare addressed a letter to'Yeshwont Rao on the subject. The ambassa- 
dor Anund Rao will communicatetall other particulars to you. 

J^am Syder Ali to Yethtmnt Hao Sindia, dated lOtA Subeeool Vitnd. (29t4 

April X. D. 1776.) 

We have received your letter, and understood its contents. The ambassador 
AUund Rao has also conveyed certain news to us. You state that you have 
collected a large army, and ask money for its expenses. We have accord- 
kingly remitted to you Rs. 1,00,000 from Bunkapoor with the Sowars sent here 
for the purpoani You must have received the sum by this time. We left 
Puthan with a wge force and artillery, and have travelled 40 miles. We are 
coming to you by rapid marches. 

My force marched from their encampment at Hooblee, against Purushram 
Shakee, who had stationed himself at Oogargola, when my Arabs made a 
furious onset, and dispersed bis army. His camp was also plundered, and 
thiee or four hundred horses, twenty or thirty camels, and 2,500 bullocks, 
carried off to the camp at Hooblee. Though my force there is not very great, 
Purushram Shakee cannot withstand it He has fled (to your frontier). 

The large army you have collected must not be allowed to remain idle, and 
theieby entail on us much unnecessary expense. You should, if you can, dis- 
lodge Ramchundiu Gunesh, and put him to flight. If you do not succeed in 
this attempt, you had better harass and drive away Purushram Shakee, who, 
with the remainder of his dispersed army, had marched to Munolee. On our 
arrival at your place, the necessary measures will be taken in tlie matter ; 
but in the mean time you should not remain idle with your large force, but 
endeavour to effect either of the objects hinted above. 


From Doorga Aee to Hyder Ali, dated the 18(k ShtAan, 

We' have learned with pleasure from your, and ambassadors Bajee Rao 
Govind and Abajee Mahadeo’s letters, that the affairs of your Zilla have been 
settlcdr The papers relating thereto have been dispatched here. 

You state that you are coming by rapid marches to this place with a 
force, and many field-pieces, and requwt us to join you with our army, pro- 
mising to pay its expenses. On the receipt of your letter we ordered our 
-gnat Sliders to send to us their Karkoons to receive their (Sirdars’) pay. 
Since the payment of salaries commenced, a great army has collected here. 
Mithadaiee Sindia has left Poorimdhor,and encamped near Ruhimutpoor, with 
vijiwofktvadiiigovr tci^ritofy. He is expected to proceed onwards after 
tiiel)aaM9i. Wo should have a large force here to enable us to oppose and 
‘pupltli We barb tqoade' preparations to send to you Sutojee Bhodsy, 
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nitl) an aimy, aftet mailing the neceisary provision for the protection of this 
State. He will soon join yon. You are aware that to collect and maintain a 
laige force is very expensive. Had some money been remitted to os, the delay 
that has occurred in sending the troops woOljjl have been avoided. Now that 
the monsoon is over, menaie collecting here in great numbers. At such a 
time a large sum of rupees is absolutely necessary to enable us to achieve great 
conquests. Should the enemy advance before we are prepared to receive him, 
we shall be great losers. You have already proposed that Rugoonath Rao 
Pundit be made Peshwa ; now^ou should acquire the fame of having raised 
him to that dignity. Yeshvvunt Rao Sindia is ordered to communicate to you 
certain news. 


From Yeshumnt Rao Siudia to JTyder Ali, dated Mohit> 

A. D. 1778.) 


{Februaty 


It is a month since you promised to send a force of 26,000 men, but have 
not yet done so. Confiding in your promise, we have held out till now, by 
feigning a disposition to peace. M ahadjee Sindia has been very importunate 
in his requisition for the settlement of the matter, and his camp is pitclied in 
oor immediate neighbouihood. Our Sirdars and sepoys in our fort (of Kolba- 
poor) have hitherto bravely defended it from the attacks of the enemy. We 
have held out to this day in anticipation of your promised assistance ; but you 
have not as yet sent it to us. We have learned with satisfaction the contents 
of the letters on different subjects you have sent with Bajee Rao. We are 
now placed in very critical circumstances. You ought to take this into consi- 
deration, and assist us. Fourteen days have elapsed since Bajee Rao informed 
us of your intention to dispatch him and your son Tipoo Meea with 3,000 hoise, 
10,000 foot, and some iield-[iieces, to Samangur ; they must have now reached 
their destination. You should not hesitate to send us speedy assistance. 


From Hyder AU to Chutruputee. 

When we made ravages in tlie territory of the Poona Government, you, as 
our ally, also did so. As a peace with the Poon6kur is now being negotiated, 
we have directed our army to abstain from further hostilities. We hear that 
your Sirdars, Sulojee Bhoslay and Manojee Sindia, have been making phinder- 
ing inroads into the provinces of Jumkhundee, Terdal, and other districts be- 
longing to the Poona Government, i need scarcely observe that these pto- 
ceedings are anything but lawful, seeing that a peace is already under negoti- 
ation. If Manojee be at Kolbapoor, you will be pleased to dispatch him to 
Raghoo Rao Peshwa. Yon should also order Sutojee Bhoslay not to plmder 
the territory of the Peshwa, and send him here with his fofee in aceordnnee 
our agreement. Plenipotentiaries for the conclusion of the peace here tupriv^ 
here from Poona. It is desirable that when we eonehtde ft tmlej dto 
Peshwa you should also do the same, and thereon depQtoUtiSlim 
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powers to discuss the terms to be entered into with the Peshwa on your part. 
Should you^ howeveri be not inclined to do so, you will be pleased to inform 
us accordingly. You will learn other particulars of news from the letters 
sent by Raghoo Witul aud Avdboot Rao, received on the ‘ilst Mohurum 1 190. 


To Chuirupittee, from Purushram Ramchundrii. 

Agreeably to your instructions, I have ordered my sepoys to abstain from 
ravaging the Talookas of Toregul and Kudkole, and other districts in your 
ten-itory. The Katuks of Bunnoor and Kndkole (belonging to your Govern- 
inent) have been punished for having, in opposition to the advice of your 
Sirdar, Yeshwunt Rao, behaved disrespectfully towards us. The Tliana of 
Bunnoor was .given into the charge of Moorarjee Bhoslay when he was sent 
here by Luxoomon Rao Sinday, and the affairs of that of Kudkole have been 
managed under our superintendence. 

During the disturbances occasioned by Hyder Ali, Sutojee Bhoslay posses- 
sed himself of the Talookas of Munoiee and ilookeree. As these Talookas 
had, in obedience to your orders, been previously farmed out to the Sowkar, 
1 beg you will be pleased to cause them to be restored to him. 


To Chutruputeef from Purushrtim llamchvndrUf dated the Qth Jumadee ool 
Akliir. (2l3t June a. o. 1779.) 

You have deputed ambassadors to this place to negotiate with us the terms 
of a peace, and of the restoration to you of Munoiee and Ilookeree. As the 
districts taken possession of by Sutojee had been already farmed out by your 
Highness to the Sowkar, we have restored them to him (the Sowkar), in order 
that he may be enabled to realize the amount he has advanced on account of 
the farm. Gur Ingiuz and other places, which were po8*?essed by the Ghore- 
puday for a long time, but which were wrested from him by the Samangurkur, 
have been recovered, and made over to the former. The inhabitants of Akewat 
having, without your knowledge and consent, made many plundering inroads 
into Koorundwar, and other places, we have marched against that village. T 
am very glad to learn that the terms of the ransom of the villages farmed out 
to the Sowkar are under consideration. 
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APPENDIX No. 2 TO ANNALS. 


From General Wellesley to Shivajee Chutruputee, dated the I9th May 1803. 

Copy of the letter addressed by me to the Toregulkur has been forwarded 
to you. I hope you will issue strict injunctions to that chief to act in accord- 
ance with our wishes. If he does not attend to our orders, it will be necessary' 
to dii ect General Stuart to enforce the chief s obedience, for the terms we havd 
gt anted him for (the preservation of) the tranquillity of the country are by no 
means difficult of observance. One gun, a pair of pistols, and a telescope, are 
herewith forwarded to you. I understand you are desirous to have such 
articles : you should accept of them. Received on the 0th Sufur. 


From General Wellesley to Shivajee Chutruputee, dated the 1st Avgust 1803. 

I have received your letter of the 11th July (1803), and have also under- 
stood the instructions, which, under your Highness’ orders. Lingo Punt has 
verbally communicated to me. I have dispatched Soobrao Ghatgay Surj6 
Rao for the purpose of laying all particulars before your Highness. Ramroy 
has brought me certain information that your Highness’ Sirdar Sukharam Ghat- 
gay, who has employed several followers, commits depredations in the country 
about the Krishna. Your Highness must well remember the peace we have 
established, and the letters that have passed between us. 1 hope that the 
tranquillity which is prevalent in the country may last long. Your Highness 
should therefore see that our people going to and from Poona are not dis- 
turbed by the Ghatgay. You will, I hope, give all attention to this. As 
desired by you, we have written to Bombay for a saddle, and some gunpowder, 
and shall senll them to you immediately on their receipt. Received on the 
5tb Jumadee ool Akbtr. 

Frout General WeUesky to ShUftyee Chutruputee, dated the 16tA Ot^iher 1803. 

The forces of the Tuloorkur Polygar have made inroads into the territory, 
and assaulted the town of Moorgor, and the fort of Munolee. A^um Sbi- 
dojee Rao Naik, Nimbalkur of Nepanee^ has informed me of your having as- 
sisted the Polygar on tbis«occasion. Indeed, witbeq^ your aid he never would 
have ventured on the aggressions. The Nimbidkur is a servant of the 
Peshwa, and is with our forces as his ambassador; which eirenmstancp^ijl also 
known to your Highness. 1 have often requested your iiig^eie not to disbirb 
the territories of the Siidars serving with the htkt to wHte to 
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we on the, subject of complaiut against any of them, when justice shall be 
done to all parties. This your Highness will recollect. I now repeat my 
warning, that no one must commit ravages in the territories of any of the Sir- 
dars, while serving with the British forces, and that whoever dares do so shall 
be punished as an aggressor upon the Company’s territory. As your Highness 
has been our ancient friend, and as there is no difference between us, I have 
brought the above to your Highness' notice, and feel confident that your 
Highness will soon put a stop to such evil practices. As it was necessary to 
do so, I have written to Mr. Campbell, to protect the territory of the Nepanee- 
kur. I hear that the Tuloorkur Polygar has committed inroads into the 
principality of Kitoor also, and I request, therefore, that Kitoor also be 
exempted from similar depredations. Received on the 8th Kujub. 


From General Wellesley^ dated the 21ih October 1803. 

A division of our army has captured the fort of Asseergur, and the Bengal 
forces the cities of Delhi, Aligur, and other places. The latter also engaged 
and defeated the armies ofSindia in Hindustan, capturing all the ammunition, 
and 68 pieces of artillery. M. Perron, the commander on the side of Sindia, 
has surrendered himself^ with all the Frenchmen under him. This officer 
fought bravely against the English for Sindia. But what he has suffered is 
sufficient, and he has met with his deserts. This information will gratify your 
Highness, who is our friend and ally. 


From General Weiksley to Shivajee Chutruputee^ dated the IQth January 1804. 


A few days ago I addressed a letter to your Highness, intimating that a 
portion of the Company’s forces marched on the 29th November 1803 against 
the angles of Maharaj Raghojee Dhoslay Sena SahebSoobha, and of Alija 
Dowlut Rao Sindia Bahadoor, and gave them a complete defeat, capturing all 
their cannon. On the 1 5th December following, the fort ofOoyulgur was 
stormed and taken. Treaties of peace were concluded on the 17th and 30th 
ideW with the BKoslay and Sindia respectively, the terms of .whicfi are 
honorable to. all the parties concerned I beg to congratdate youlr Highness 
on the tonquillity that is thus sec^Hn in all parts, botli of the Deccan and 
India. 1 to state for your information, that after deputing ambassadors to 
bodi the Sirdars, we shall proceed towards the Deccan with our forces!. 
Received on die 9eh Shnwal. 

^ X ** 




JF^om GfHgral Chutrupnke, dattd the 13//* March 1804. 

' we came to the.. £^<!an, after the conclusion of treaties with Raja 

Setia Saheb %) 0 hha^ aai^Hfahaiaj Dowlut Rao Alija Bahadoor, several rebel* 
lioos committing ravi^jes in the country. We put 
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down and dispersed these marauders, ivhicb circumstance has doubtless come to 
your knowledge. Among the rebels we noticed Wishwas Rao Ghatgay, Mala 
Dada, and others. Dowlut Rao Sindia wrote to inform them that he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the Company, and directed that they should not commit 
any further depredation in the territory, but join his army, which had encamp- 
ed at Burhan[)oor. But in opposition to Sindia’s orders, and to our remon- 
strances, they did not join him, though sufficient time was allowed for so doing. 
We therefore fell upon them, and dispersed them in every direction. At the 
time we attacked the rebels, the Bukshee, as well as the army of Surje Rao 
Ghatgay, the brother of Wishwas Rao, was with them. We conclude that 
Surje Rao was at the Court of the Peshwa, and that his Bukshee and army^ 
joining Wishwas Rao, fought against us. Wishwas Rao afterwards fled to 
Kolhapoor, and his brother Surjcdar also went to that place, vid Waee. I am 
aware of the relationship existing between your Highness and these mcn.^ 
Neither the Company nor I wish your Highness to refuse protection to per- 
sons of good conduct. I do not therefore ask your Highness to deliver them 
up to me, though we should not be acting wrong in making that request 
But since your Highness has afforded them protection, you are warned that 
you shall be held responsible for any acts prejudicial to the Company they 
may commit hereafter. If they assemble forces, and further disturb the peace 
of tlie country, satisfaction shall be demanded of your Highness. ^ I state this 
for your information, with reference to the friendship that subsists between us. 
The ravages which have been lately committed in the Dcccan and Hindustan 
have been already unbearable, and it has been agreed that a general peace 
must be established, and this the Company will not suffer any one to disturb 
with impunity. Received on the lUh Zilhuj. 



EXTRACTS FROM BRIEF NOTES 


RELATIVE TO 


KOLIIAPOOR AND ITS DEPENDENT JAGEERDADS 

HY 

MAJOR G. MALCOLM, 

ACTING POLITICAL SUPERINTENDENT AT KOLHAPOOU. 


Submitted to Government on the Jufy 1854 . 


rj>ITFJ) BY H. HIHJHRS THOMAS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, I’OLITICAL DETARTMEXT. 



Extracts from Brief Notes hy Major O. Acting Political 

Super bUcndent at Kolhapoor^ containing information on the 
following points connected with that State and its dependent 
Jageerdars. compiled from the foregoing Statistical Report on 
Kolhapoor hy Major Graham, and from other sources. 

I. Name, title, and age of chief. 

II. Usual place of residence. 

III. Names and ages of legitimate male issue, and of the principal persons 

of the Court. 

IV. Whether tributary or not; if so, to whom, and annual amount of 

tribute. 

V. Estimated gross annual revenue. 

VI. Boundaries of territory, and estimated area in square nfllcs. 

VII. Prevailing nature of the soil, iisudl means of irrigation, and general 
features of the country. 

VIII. Natural and industrial resources. 

IX. Koutes, approaches, and means of communication by land and water. 

X. Climate, and average range of thermometer. 

XI. Average annual fall of rain. 

XII. Estimated population. 

XIII. Religion, language, tribes, and castes. 

XIV. Brief notice of the mode in which civil and criminal justice are 

administered. 

XV. Nature of punishments awarded for criminal offences. 

XVI. Educational measures. 

XVII. Progress of vaccination. 

XVII I. Prevalent diseases. 
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KOLHAPOOU. 


I. The young Prince of Kolhapoor, named Baba Saheb, and styled Slirec*' 

Name, Title, and Age inwnt Maharaj Chulrupulee, is about twenty-three years 
of Chief. 


Usual place of Resi- 
dence. 


III. 


of age. 

II. He resides at Kolhapoor^ in his palace, which is 
situated in the centre of the town. 

lie has no male issue. The principal persons of his C.'ourt are as 
• follows:— 

Lcgithl^ate*^Male hsuc, The Raja’s half brother Chiraa Saheb Maharaj, 
and of the principal twenty-three years of age. 

persons of the Court. Punt Pruteenidhee Krishna Rao Aniroot, or 

Raja’s Deputy, Chief of Vishalgur, one of the ancient eight ministers of state 
(Ashta Prudhattfe), thirty years of age. 

The Punt Amatya, or Minister of Finance (one of the Ashta Prudhans), 
Moreshwur Rao, Chief of Bowra, fourteen years of age. 

The Senaputec or Commander in Chief (one of the Ashta Prudhans), Ham- 
chuiidru Rao Gliorcpuday Senaputec, Chief of Kapsee, thirty-six years of age. 

Soobhan Rao bin Luxoomon Rao Senakhaskhel, Chief of Toregul, twenty- 
four years of age. 

Jysing Rao bin Sukharam Rao, alias Hindoo Rao Baba Saheb (lhalgay 
Surjerao Wujarut Mab, Chief of Kagul, sixty-five years of age. This chief 
resides in Hindustan, where he enjoys a pension. 

Rutajec Rao bin Oodajee Rao, alias Rao Saheb Chowan llirnmut Bahadoor, 
fifty years of age. 

Ilunmunt Rao bin Sooltan Rao, alias Rao Saheb Nimbalkiir Surlushkur, 
fifty years of age. 

The Chief of Inchulkurunjee, just deceased without an heir, although a 
dependent chief with a large revenue, has no fixed station in the Court of 
Kolhapoor, and would wish to be considered independent of the Durbar. 

Besides the above, there are about ninety persons, who hold seats in Court 
by virtue of their rank as relations of the Raja, and Mankurees of the State. 
The Raja, however, holds no Court. The titles of the different chiefs belong 
to days gone by, giving them no places as advisers to the present Raja. 

IV. The Kolhapoor State is not tributary. It remained an integral part of 
the Muratha empire until the treaty of 1721) between 
Sumbhajee and Shao, grandsons of the great Shi vajee, 
when thp former was forced to accept Kolhapoor as an 
independent sovereignty. The State is still represented 
in his descendant. 


Whether Tributary or 
not ; if so, to wliom, 
and Annual Amount of 
Tribute. 
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V. The estimated gross annual revenue of Kolhapoor amounts to 
Estimatcid gross An- "about Rs. 10,00,000, of which Rs. 6,00,000 is Khalsa, 

mull Ucvcnue. 4,00,000 the revenue of dependent Jageers. 

VI. Although the districts ofTorcguland Raybaug lie beyond the natural 

boundary of the State, and some of the villages of the 
Boundaries Jageers of Bowra and Vishalgur, with the 

Area in Square Mika. village of Malwan, and the lands of Bhurutgur, are 
situate below the Ghauts, the State may be defined as 
bounded on the north by the river Warna, separating it from the Satara 
territory; on flie south by the Belgaum Collectorate; on the east by the 
Belgauni Collectorate and the Krishna, the latter separating it from the 
Putwurdhun estates of Sanglee anil Koj)rundwar; and on the west by the". 
Western Ghauts, which separate it from the Rutnageeree Collectorate and the 
Warec State. 


The greatest extent of the principality from north to south is miles, and 
from east to west 68 miles, and the total area, including that of all its 
dependencies, may be laid down at 3,184 square miles. 

VII. For detailed information under this head, the reader is referred to 

Prevailing Nature of pages 0 and 10 oI Major Graham^s Report, 
the Soil, irsual Means principality consists of a succession of vale and 

01 IvnjJJfltlOTlf AlIU OcUC* * , 11* iiif* t 

ral Features of the mountain, running, generally in parallel lines, eastward 
Country, from the great Sahyadree range, which forms the 

western boundary of the State. 

The eastern and more fertile portion, though greatly destitute of timber, 
with the exception of mango and baboo! trees, is covered in the season with 
fine crops of jowarce, wheat, and tobacco. This tract comprises the nioutbs of 
the difierent valleys into which the country is divided by the rivers Warna, 
Puncligunga, Doodgiiiiga, and linrnkasec, together with a part of the great 
level Deccan plain through which these tributary streams continue their course 
to join the river Krishna. 

The great valleys of Kolhapoor, which are slightly undulating, are separated 
from each other by bare continuous ridges of broken table-land, running in 
low spurs, at an elevation of about 950 feet above the level of tlie plain, 
'fhese are* again intersected by numerous small tributary nullas, leading into 
the river, which runs in the centre of each valley. 

The banks of the rivers are plentifully studded with green babool trees, and 
the valley itself is dotted with villages, the sites of which, about three miles 
apart from each other, arc easily distinguished by the luxuriance of the vegeta- 
tion, and the large trees in their immediate vicinity. 

From the village as a centre, the cultivation extends around, gradually de- 
creasing in value from the rich sugar and garden kind near the walls to the 
|)oor crops of Sawa, which are planted on the, confines of the neighbouring 
heights, and to the very verge of tlie small strip of jungle which generally 
.separates the localities. 
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1 lie valleys are several miles in breadth, well cultivated, and bounded by 
eminences, many of fantastic shape, but principally conical, and whose sum- 
mits have been in many instances converted into strongholds. 

The course of the rivers, as tliey enter the hilly country, becomes more rapid 
and tortuous ; the hills also rise more abrupt, and become covered with wood, 
increasing in size from the babool to the towering jack-tree. 

The country in general is wild and picturesque, and the vegetation most 
luxuriant. 

VI 11. Kolhapoor is, strictly speaking, an agricultural coufitry, and all the 

Natural aiul Tiidustri- Ii'idian grains, and most of the fruits and vegetables, are 
jil Kcsourcfs. raised in the principalit 3 \ 

• The principal productions of the country are rice, cotton, sugar-cane, wool, 
butter, ghee, honey, wax, gums, coloured earth, iron, hides, horns, timber, 
medicinal plants, farm stock, See. 

Each in its kind is good, though other districts, not so generally fertile, ^rnay 
surpass it in any particular produce. Its rice, tobacco, and goor, however, 
hold a high place among the products in the Deccan, and a large proportion 
of the two last is exported to tlie Konkim and towards Eoonu. 

A fine description of basaltic trap, which takes a high polish, and is much 
prized on account of its beauty, is found in the hill of Joteeba, about nine 
miles from Kolhapoor: it is well adapted for ornamental building, and has 
been used in several instances in this state. 

The manufactures of Kolhapoor are confined to coarse cotton cloth, woollen 
Icumblces, luundas, goor and sugar, oil, paper, snulF, liquor, perfumes, baskets 
and mats, carpets, goonpats, cotton thread, pottery, glass and lac ornainenls, 
charcoal, leather, and iron. Various roots, which grow spontaneously among 
the Ghauts, are used as food by the inhabitants, and its drugs and n»edieiaal 
substances are held in much esteem by the Natives of the Deccan. 

For a detailed statement of the quantity, value, and net profit of the manu- 
factures annually prepared in the Kolhapoor territory, the reader is referred to 
page 252 of Major Graham's Report. 

Routes, Anproachos, IX. For information under this head, the reader 

aiiA Means ot ('oininu- jg refcM'i'cd to pages 275 to 278 of Major Graham's 

niration by Land and 

Water. Report. 

X. The climate of Kolhapoor is temperate, like that of the other portions 
of the Deccan. 

Ran^^^of TliCTmomcto Towards the Western Ghauts, which arc covered with 
wood, and niowe thoroughly saturated during the mon- 
soon, the air is always cboler than in the plains, where, during the months of 
April, May, and June, hot, 'suffocating easterly winds prevail. The entire 
district, however, is partially under the influence of a sea-breeze, and heavy 
fogs frequently hang over villages and rivers during the cold se^lson. 



The subjoined is a statement showing the average range of thermometer for 
the last seven years : — 


Year. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

In 18-17.. .. 

71° 

78° 

In 1848.. .. 

68 

81 

In 18-19.. .. 

67 

85 

In 1850.. .. 

69 

84 

In 1851.. 

70 

86 

In 1852.. ' 

66 

77 

In 1853.. 

72 

83 


Average Animal Fall XI. The average annual fall of rain for the yoar^ ' 
uf Rain. 1847 to 1851 is estimated at 30 inches 18 cents. 

XII. The entire population of the principality^ including its dependent 
Estimated Popula- Jageers, was, in 1853,. 546,156, and that of the city of 
tion. * Kolhapoor, with Khaisa possessions, amounts to 356,219 

souls. Of these 10,000 are Hindoos, and 24,046 Mahoinedans; 276,456 
belong to the agricultural class, and the remaining 269,700 may be 
divided under the heads enumerated at pages 140 and 141 of Major Graham's 
Report. 


XIII. The prevalent religions arc the Hindoo and Mahoinedan. There are 
also about 50,000 Jains, who, although Hindoos, consi- 
Tril»Jfw"( der tlicir religion as very distinct. 

Murathee and Canarese are the languages chiefly spo- 
ken throughout the principality, the former in the northern and central districts,^ 
and the latter in those to the southward, adjoining the Collectorate of Bel- 
gaum. Guzerathee and Marwaree are used among the Bimias and merchants, 
and a knowledge of Sanscrit and Persian is retained among a few of the 
learned Bramins and Moslems. The predatory classes, — Mangs, Raraoosees, 
&c.— have a peculiar language of their own. The Beldars also possess a 
language of their own, and some of the traders possess a peculiar jargon, only 
understood by the craft, called Nund Basha. 

There is no recognized division of tribes, as belonging to particular districts 
of India. ^ 

The Hindoos are all Murathas, and the Mussulmans have been resident for 
many generations, having come into the country with the first Mahomedaii 
conquerors of India. 

The following list will show the different castes, belonging to the different 
sects of religion : — ^ 

Bramin. — Bramin, Suwasee, Shenvee, Goluk, Pauaree, and Gowd Bramins. 

Shoodra. — T61ee, Utaree, Bhat, Beldar, Wagbodeo, Wud, Kokunee, Goo- 
zur, Komtee, Marwaree, Lingayet, Rungaree, Hajam, Dowree, Simpec, 
Sonar, Tambut, Goorow, Jain, Kuruzgur, Kasar, Muratha, Koonhee, 
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Jingur, Purcet, Khatik, Sootar, Koombhar, Wajuntree, Dhungur, Salee, 
Kolee, Bhoee, Sungur, Neelaree, Ravol, Boorood, Kostoe Gowndee, 
Pathroot, Byragee Lohar, Choodboode Lonoree, and Gowlee. 

-4/is/ioorfra.— Chambar, Bliungee, Mabar, Dher, Holar, Mang, and Kai- 
karee. 

Maliomedans.—^yxiA, Mogul, Puthan, and Sheik. 

XIV. Civil Courts have been established, and business is carried on, and 

Brief notice of the are executed in the usual manner, in accordance 

Mode in which Civil with the spirit of the Bombay Code of Regulations, by 
are^ad^in^stered'^'****^^ distraints of property, with the exception of houses, and 
. ' the implements of husbandry and trade. 

• Personal restraint, however, has not been introduced for debt, and generally, 
as the transactions occurred under a very different system of rule, attention in 
all settlements is paid to the previous custom and usage of the country. 

Private arbitration is also encouraged in every possible manner, and cheap 
justice can be now obtained by the most humble individual in the land. 

Criminal justice is also carried on in accordance with the spirit of the Regu- 
lations, and the higher court of criminal justice for Kolhapoor is presided over 
by the Political Superintendent, who is assisted by assessors. 

The court takes cognizance of all offences beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Nayadhish, or deserving a higher punishment than imprisonment with hard 
labour for three years. Sentences passed by the high court beyond imprison- 
ment with hard labour for seven years are subject to the confirmation of 
Government. 

XV. The nature of punishments awarded for criminal offences in Kolhapoor 

are quite similar to those inflicted in the Honorable 
mcMitrawanlcd Company's territory, namely flogging, fine, imprisonment 

raiiial Offences. with and without hard labour, transportation beyond 

seas, and death. 

XVI. Besides one English and one Murathee school in the capital, 

. Government institutions have been established at each 

surer*"*" of the principal towns of the districts. They are 

periodically visited by an inspector, and the surveillance 
is entrusted to the master of the English school at Kolhapoort||||l^ tuition fee 
of 1 anna per month is exacted in these vernacular schools, and m the English 
school the fee varies from 8 annas to 1 rupee. 

A Hindustanee and Persian school has lately been established in the city 
by Government. There are also private schools, whose masters receive their 
allowance in fees from the boys. 

The salary thus realized is very poor, generally not more than Rs. 4 or Rs. 6 
per mensem. The course of 'Instruction consists in a tolerable knowledge of 
reading and writing Murathee in the Balbodh and Modee characters, and of 
practical arithmetic. 
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The total number of boys and girls receiving education throughout the 
principality in Government and private schools is 2,631, and calculating the 
children at 10 per cent, of the whole population, this will show that 6 per cent, 
are receiving instruction. 

The annexed tables show the number of Government and private schools 
established in the Kolhapoor territory, and the various particulars connected 
with them. 


XVII. 


Progress of Vaccina- 
tion. 


The progress of vaccination in the Kolhapoor territory has hitherto 
been remarkably rapid, under the able and zealous 
management of Dr. Broughton, Civil Surgeon, The 
following return shows the number of individuals vac- 
cinated from 1849 to 1863 : — , 


1849 897 individuals. 

In 1860 1,290 „ 

In 1861 1,696 ^ 

In 1862 1,783 „ 

In 1853 1,277 „ 


XVIII, The prevalent diseases in the Kolhapoor country are intermittent 
Prevalent Diseases. dysentery, the varied forms in which parasitical 

worms appear, and skin diseases. Small-pox and 
cholera have hitherto swept away so large a proportion of the inhabitants of 
this State, that other diseases have shown themselves more rare than they may 
possibly do hereafter, when the above epidemics are rendered less destructive, 
by the introduction of sanitary measures and vaccination. 



Return showing the dumber, of Private Independent Schools throughout the Kolhapoor Territory^ together loith the 

Number of Pupils attending them. 
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ADDENDA. 


The Kolliapoor State was an integral part of the Muratlia empire, until the 
Treaty of 1729, between Snmbhajee ami Shao, grandsons of the great Shivajec, 
when the former accepted Kolliapoor as a distinct and independent sovereignty. 
It IS still represented in the descendants of Raja Ram, the younger son of 
the great Sliivajee. 

The earliest notice of British connexion with the State is in ^765 
when, owing to the prevalence of piracy, the fort of Mai wan was tak^A'-. 
possession of. 

The first treaty was entered into in 1766. A. debt of upwards of Rs. 7,00,000 
w'as acknowledged by the then Queen, Jeeja Baee, and 

First Treaty, of 1 7 f»6. on payment of the first instalment the lort of Maivvan 
was restored. 


The renewed piracies rendered a second treaty necessary in 1792, when 
Sficoiitl Treaty, of compensation for losses sustained by our merchants, 
and a factory to be established in Malwan until the 
several claims were discharged, was agreed to on the part of the Kolliapoor 
State. 


The third treaty, in 1812, arranged for the settlement of the^ differences 
between the Peshwa and the Kolliapoor btate, chiefly 
ThirdTreaty,oil81‘2. disputed claims to Chikoree and 

Munolee, now in the Belgaum Collectorate. It also provided for the security 
of our trade against the continued piracies of the subjects of this State, by 
ceding to us the fort and island of Malwan in perpetuity. In consideration of 
this cession, we guaranteed its territories from foreign aggression, while the 
State agreed to undertake no further hostility against any foreign State 
without our consent. 

By the fourth treaty, in 1826, the Kolliapoor State engaged to reduce its 
army, and to attend to the advice of the British 
Government with regard to all measures affecting 
public tranquillity. We interfered in behalf of the lands 
and rights of the Waree State, and other petty Jageerdars, and the right of 
the Kolliapoor State was fully acknowledged to the districts of Chikoree 
and Munolee, the Raja engaging to respect the rights of the Zumindars and 
Wutimdars of those districts. 

The last treaty, in 1829, was rendered necessafry by the infringement of 
Article II. of the treaty qf 1826, wherein His Highness 
Fifth Treaty, of 1829. to reduce his army to the peace establishment, 

and never to raise or assemble such a force as should be likely to endanger the 
public tranquillity within or without his dominion!, unless with the previous 
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consent of the British Goi||pment. The Kolhapoor State engaged to reduce 
its military force to 400 hd*, and 800 infantry, and as the Raja had failed in 
his engagement to respect the rights of the Inaindars and Wutundars in the 
ceded districts of Chikoree and M unolce, these districts were restored to us. 
The rights and privileges of other petty Jageers, wliich in the general dis- 
arrangement had also been interfered with, were again guaranteed to them, and 
lands transferred for the liquidation of the ditFcrent claims. This treaty also 
gave us the right of appointing a minister, and of placing British garrisons in 
the forts of Kolhapoor and Punala, the State engaging to pay their expenses. 

The reign of Bawa Saheb, from 1821 to 1838, was conducted wid. a marked 
disregard to the wishes of the British Government, and a total want of internal 
ti'24^quillity. 

Our relations from that lime are fully entered into in a dispatch from the 
Honorable^ the Court of Directors, dated 1 7th September 1846, to the Bombay 
(Jovernment, of which most of the following is a summary : — 

Interference with the internal administration of Kolhapoor commenced on 
the death of Bawa Saheb, which occurred in November 1838, when it became 
the duty of the British Government to make arrangements for the govern- 
ment of that country during the minority of the present Raja. 

Tlie treaty of 1829 had given us the right of appointing a minister, but it 
was considered preferable to give support to tlie administration which might 
be acceptable to the persons of greatest influence in the State itself. The 
Sirdars of Kolhapoor had then mostly attached themselves either to the 
present Raja’s late mother Tara Baee, or to tlie Dewan Salicb, widow of a 
previous Raja. 

Attempts were made to form administrations under both these rival parties, 
but both proved equal failures; and the Bombay Government were convinced 
that it was necessary to appoint as chief manager a person wholly independent 
of the Durbar of Kolhapoor. 

On the recommendation of Mr, Townsend, Political Agent Southern 
Muratha Country, Dajee Krishna Pundit, a servant of the British Government, 
and Dufturdar of Dharwar, was placed at the head of the regency. With 
him were first associated a member of the preceding ministry, and the Govern- 
ment Akburnavees, but both were eventually suspended, and Dajee was left sole 
minister. 

This officer commenced his functions on the 5th April 1844, and on the 22nd 
July 1844 the first manifestation took place of armed opposition to his admi- 
nistration, by the Gurkurees, or hereditary garrison of the fort of Bhoodurgur, 
shutting the gates against the Mamlutdar. The insurrection soon became 
general, insomuch that before the military operations brought it to an end there 
were strong reasons for believijig that there was not a single person of any note 
connected with the Kolhapoor State who would not be found more or less 
implicated. 

Such a display of hostility/’ the Court remarks, cannot, incur opinion, be 
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fjxpIainoJ by the intrigues of a few persons, or bvAnv partial or local dissatis- 
faction. The feeling must have been national, ^miat has taken place is not an 
insurrection of disafiected subjects against the Kolhapoor Government, but a 
general rising of the Kolhapoor State against the British power.'’ 

The British Government had by its conduct given no cause for such hostility : 
it had attempted no fundamental alteration of existing institutions ; its object 
had been to correct gross abuses, and to secure the better working of the machi- 
nery of government. 

It is probable that the measure of reducing the number of Mamlutdars, and 
enlarging their districts, alarmed the Gurkurees, who commenced the insurrection. 
They feared that their rights would be interfered with* and tlieir suspicions 
were worked upon by the disaffected in Kolhapoor, while the protracted iiiilUas^ 
operations served to encourage the hopes of all. 

Tlie military operations to quell the insurrection occupied about fiye months, 
and the expenses therein incurred raised the debt of the State to the Britisli 
Government to upwards of Rs. 15,00,000, of which about Rs. 6,00,000 have 
been paid off. 

The young prince, then in his minority, was not considered to have been so 
implicated as to have forfeited his claim to the substantial powers of a ruler in 
case he should hereafter be deemed capable of governing worthily. 

It was resolved that the administration should be carried on by a Rritish 
Superintendent in the name of the Raja, until order should bo established in the 
country, and in the finances ; but without any positive pledge being given to 
the Raja, who is given to understand that his ever being permitted to undertake 
the administration will depend on the opinion entertained of his character, 
disposition, and capacity to govern. 

Under this system, Dajec Krishna Pundit, who came out of the investiga- 
tions upon the insurrection with unblemished character, is continued as minister. 

Notwithstanding the many chiefs implicated in the disturbances, only two 
Sirdars were severely punished, their estates confiscated, and thenjselves 
confined for life. They have both since died. With these exceptions, an 
act of amnesty placed all the Jageerdars and feudatories in their former 
position. 

The forts have been dismantled, and the Gurkurees, retaining most of tlieir 
privileges, have been made useful as local police. A large body of Seebundecs, 
and 230 Bargeer horse, the remains of the old military force, conduct the police 
duties of the town and districts. The Kolhapoor infantry, under a second in 
command and adjutant, was intended to absorb the Gurkurees, but few if any 
of them would take service in the corps, which is composed of men from 
different parts of India, though chiefly of this Statoi It is well drilled, and in 
a good state of discipline. / 

The revenues of the Kolhapoor State, about Rs. 6,00,000, leave only 
about Rs. 30,000 balance to liquidate the debt due to the British Go- 
vernment. 
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The young prince, now about twenty-three years of age, takes no share in 
the administration, but receives an annual allowance of Rs. 80,000 for his own 
maintenance, and that of the dilFerent members of his family. He was mar- 
ried in 1847 to the daughter of a Satara Jageerdar, and has now gone to Baroda 
to be married to the Gaikwar’s eldest daughter, who brings with her a dowry 
of about Rs. 4,00,000. He speaks, reads, and writes English tolerably, is 
pleasing and mild in his manner, and steady in his habits. 

The younger prince, his luilf brother, is about twenty-three years old, and 
was married, in 1847, to the daughter of Nursing Rao Sinday, the late Sirdar 
of Nesree. 

The affairs of the State are conducted by a minister, who is also chief revo- 
. iwie officer. Tlie civil court is conducted by a Sudder Amcen and two Moon- 
4 sifTs, and the criminal court by a Nayadhish, one Kotvval, and six Murnlutdars, 
who are also collectors of revenue in the districts. All are suj)crintended by the 
Political Superintendent, who exercises an appellate jurisdiction over their 
decisions, and tries original civil suits when the amount of claim is upwards 
of Rs. 10,000. 

Within the sphere of this political superintendency tlierc are about 100 
principalities, yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 4,20,274, but no one is 
wholly independent of the Kolhapoor State. 

The Suwusthans of Inchulknrunjce, Bowra, and V^istiulgur, with three other 
smaller Jageers, are held by minors, and their revenues, amounting to about 
Rs. 3,00,000, are more particularly superintended. 

The whole have been divided into two classes, and powers of civil and cri- 
minal jurisdiction have been since 1848 conferred on all belonging to the Isfc 
class, who were entitled by their rank or possessions to exercise them, under a 
monthly inspection by the Political Superintendent, to wliorn also an appeal is 
freely allowed in all cases. 

The principality of Itichulkurunjee lias been desirous to prove itself inde- 
pendent of Kolhapoor, but Government have not allowed its right to do 
80 , though a direct corespondence through the Superintendent has been 
permitted. 

With this exception, in which a superintendence, though direct, is equally 
particular, the Political Superintendent exercises a surveillance over ail through 
the Durbar, receiving appeals and petitions from their subjects, while points 
of succession, adoptions, and Nuzuranas, kc. are conducted through the same 
channel, and decided either by Government, or by the Superinteudent, as 
circumstances may require. 

The principalities may be further classified— 

6 wdiose lands w^re oiiginally granted as ministers of state. 

11 relations of His IFighness the Raja. 

79 Sirdars, Mootaliks, &c. 
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JAGEERDARS DEPENDENT ON THE KOLHAPOOR 

STATE. 


VISIIALGUR. 


I. The name of the present Chief of VIslialgur is Krishna Rao, who is the 

fifteenth of a line of chiefs who, during a course of 
of Chief ^ years, have held the Jageor. This estate was created ^ 

in the year 16G0 by the great Shivajee, On the sepa- 
ration of the Satara State in 17*29, this Jageer was continued on Sunud 

to Junardhun Punt, by Shivajee the first Prince of Kolhapoor, 

riic title of this cliiel is Priiteenidliec, or the Raja’s deputy, one of the eight 
Prudhans of the Mnratha rule. The present incumbent succeeded to the 
estate in 1848, and his age is twenty years. 

II. The usual place of residence of this chief is Mulkapoor, which is a 


UsuhI Place of Uesi- 
(lence. 


small town situated on the river Shalee, and selected 
as a more healthy and agreeable location for the Court 
tljan the confined fortress which, until the year 1844, 
when the fortifications were destroyed, continued to be the head quarters of 
the Pruteenidhee. 


Names and Ages of 
legitimate Male Issue, 
aud of the principal 
persons of the Court, 


HI. The Chief has no legitimate male issue, 
and there are no persons of any note belonging to 
his Court, 


Whether Tributary or 
not ; if so, to whom^ 
and Annual Amount of 
Tribute. 

Estimated gross An* 
nual Revenue. 


IV. The Chief of Vishalgur, as the feudatory of 
Kolhapoor, pays an auniial tribute of Rs, 6,455-5-8 
to the parent State. 

V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the estate 
amounts to Rs. 7*2,765-14-2. 


VI. Its western boundary may be called the Western Ghauts, which also 
embrace it on the south. The Warna separates it 
Boundaries of Terri- the Satara territory on the north, while to the east 

Area in St|uare Miles. is bounded by the Kolhapoor State. 

The lands of this estate below the Ghauts have been 


transferred to the Rutnageeree Collcctorate, which pays two-thirds of its 
collections to the Vishalgur estate, reserving the rest as tribute to the British 
Government, on account of its implication in the kebellion. 

Its extent from the river Warna southward is about 36 miles, and from 
the Ghauts eastward about 20 miles, and its total area may be laid down at 
about 600 square miles. 
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VII, The chief soil is red. Tliere is a considerable quantity of rice soil, 

Prevailing Nature of ^ but not much black or Mnlee, and the soil of the whole 

the Soil, usual Means of estate is not considered rich. 

Irrigation, aud General i • . 

Features of the Coun- Irrigation is very partially resorted to by means of 
moats from wells, and the rivers. 

The chief dependence is upon the annual rains, which never totally fail. 

The estate, being situate on and near the Ghauts, is well wooded and Iiilly, 
and three rivers intersect it from west to east. Mulkapoor contains about 
2,200 persons, and there are about 30 villages in the estate aliove the Ghauts, 
now the only portion considered as exclusively belonging to Vh'shalgur. 

^ VIII. The productions of the country consist chiefly of rice, and the usual 
, varieties of grain grown in a hilly country, possessing a 

tvi^*Kesources moist climate, though not in sufficient quantity for the 

demand. Oil, wood, flax, wool, ghee, honey, and iron aro 
produced in considerable quantities, and large flocks of sheep are pastured 
among the hills. A sufficient quantity of cumblees and common cotton cloth 
are manufactured for lioaie consumption, but there is no export trade in 
manufactures. 

The finer descriptions of rice are all exported, and common grain largely 
imported instead. The exports further consist of ghee, honey, '^turmeric, duhee 
(curds), sheep, wood, and wax, and the imports of dried fruits, sugar, and 
condiments, cloth, metals, salt, and brass pots, forming a total of imports 
amounting to Us, 1,13,9(53, against exports Us. 76,425. 

IX. There is no water communication. A road has been constructed, at the 

llout's \i about eleven miles, over rocky 

nnd Mctiiis of Coiuniu- and red soil, and seven miles over black, from Kolha- 
hy Laud and poor and Mulkapoor, where a bridge over the united 
waters of the Shalee and Kurwee, at a cost of Us. 4,000, 
has been nearly finished. It is good for wheeled carriages, except during the 
monsoon. This is proposed to be carried on to the Arnba Ghaut, by which there 
is a bullock road into the Konkun. The cross-roads are bridle and foot-patlis. 

X. The climate of the country generally is unhealthy, from the excessive 
cold and wind, as well as from want of good water. 
The average range of thermometer has not been regis- 
tered. 

XI. The average annual fall of rain from 1849 to 1853 inclusive is 65 
inches, according to the following return, obtained from 
Dr. Broughton : — 

Ins. Cts. 

For the year 1849 77 .. 

Ditto 1850 • • . 46 • • 

Ditto 1851 61 50 

Ditto 1852 63 75 

Ditto 1853.. 74 50 


(Jlimate, and average 
llaugc of Thermometer. 


Averaj?c Annual Fall 
of Rain. 



XU. The estimated population of the Vishalgur 
Lsfmiatcil Populatioi. amounts to 14,748 souls. , 

XIII. Tlie description of religion, tribe.9, and castes, as given under Kolha- 

Uoligion. Language, ‘‘PP^*®® ^ P®®P*® 

Tribes^ ant] Castes. Murathas.. 

^ ^ XIV. The civil and criminal administration of the 

Mode m wliich Civil aud Country is conducted, under the Chief, who is a minor, 
(’riminal Justice are by a Government Karbbaree, in accordance witli the 
adniinistucd. spirit of the Bombay Regulations. 

XV. The punishments are those permitted by the British Government, 

and these, owing to the minority of the chief, the Kar^^ 
bharee is authorised to award for criminal offences, viz. 
Olfeiiccs. three months imprisonment, with or without hard la- 

bour, fine to the extent of Rs. 50, &c. Such cases as 
are beyond the jurisdiction of the Karbharee are committed for trial to tlie 
Nayadliish of Kolliapoor. 

XVI. Since the introduction of British superinteiulency in Kolhapoor, a 

,, , Government vcrnacularinstitution lias been established at 

Ji^diicatiouul McuiHurca. ht n i i v • • 

Mulkapoor, under a schoolmaster, who receives a salary 

of Rs. 12 per mensem. It is periodically visited by an inspector. The subjects 
of education are literature, Ivistory of England and Maluirashtiva, geography, 
grammar, geometry, arithmetic, and algebra. The number of boys of different 
castes attending this institution is 64, and a tuition fee of I anna per montli is 
exacted. There arc besides some schools throughout the country, established 
by private individuals, wliose acfjuircments arc very limited, and do not em- 
brace the higher branches of science or literature. They are generally Bra- 
inins, and their emoluments, which rarely exceed Rs. 4-8-0 per mensem, are 
dependent on periodical presents of nK>ney and grain, and on the monthly fee 
taken from the boys, which varies from 2 to 8 annas. 

XVII. The progress of vaccination in the country of 
^ Vishalgur has hitherto been satisfactory, as proved from 

the following return : — 

In 1860 - 44 

In 1851 414 

In 1852 1,185 

In 1853 1,192 

XVIII. The prevalent disease is intermittent fever, 

ra«valc,it Diseases. occasionally typhus. 



1 ROWRA. 

I. The name of the proseiv Jiiefof Bovvra is More«ih\vnr Rao, who holds 
Name. Title, and the Jageer under the title of Punt Amatya, or minister 
Age of Chief. finauee, one of the eight l^ udhans of the Muratha 

rule. lie is sixteen years of age, and succeeded to the estate in 1851. 

This Jageer, with the olfice of Punt Amatya or minister of finance, was 
originally conferred by the great Shivajeo on Niloo Soiuleo, in the year l(5f)0. 
In the year 1732, it was continued by Shivajeo I. of Kolhapoor to Ramchun- 

II. The usual place of residence of tins eliicf is 
Bowra, wliich is situate at the distance of 42 miles IVom 
K<dhnpoor to the north-west. 

III. The young chief 'has no legitiiiiate male issue, 
and there are no persons of any distinction attached to 
his ('ourt. 


dm Nilkunt. 

Vsual Phific <if Uosi- 
(Ihifc. 


Names and Ages of 
legitimate Male Issue, 
ami ]irim*ipul pevsorn 
of the Court. 


MHu'tlicr Tiihutaiy 
or not; if so. to uIkuu, 
and Annual '\iuo\u»( (»f 
Trihutc, 


IV. The chief is the feudatory Jageerdar of the 
Kolhapoor i'late, and' pays an annual tribute of 
Rs. 3/')5(5-13-2. 4; 


Kstimsitcd gross An- V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the Bowra 
nual Rcvcuucr amounts to Rs. 40,446-12-0, 


VI. The country below the Ghants stretches partly to the sea, but may be 

defined as bounded by Malwun and Viziadroog, and 

Roumhiries of Toni- above the Ghauts by the villages belonging to the 
torv. amu^atirniiU-dAiva ... _ i . i t- n .li ^ 

in Square Miles. districts of runala to the north, Kolhapoor to tlie east, 

and Bhoodurgur to the south. 

The estimated extent of the country above the Gliaiits is 20 hy 12 miles, and 
below the Ghauts 32 by 12 miles, and the total area may be thus estimated at 
600 square miles. 

VII. The prevailing soil is red, of which a large proportion is rice soil. 

Prevailing Nature of There is not much black or Mulec, and the general 

the Soil, usual Means of nature of the soil of the estate is poor. 

Irrigation, and Gene- , . . . i . i i i i 

ral Featurea of the Irrigation is little resorted to, though both river and 

Country. ^yater is conducted to the fields by the moat. Below 

the Ghauts the river and rivulet waters are in greater request, and the 

Persiati wheel is used. The main dependence, however, is on the rain, which 

in the season seldom fails. 


The estate is hilly, anif well-wooded above the Ghauts. Four considerable 
streams, whose beds tire nevifr dry, flow from the Ghauts eastward, while 
two intersect the lands below the Ghauts, which are plain and well 
wooded. 



VI II. The productions of the country are similar to those of the adjoin- 

ing districts of Vishalgur, the exports exceeding the 

Natural and Indus- imports. The former consist of wood, molasses, ghee, 

* ‘ ’ l)irdey, gall-nuts, and rice, whilst rice and common grain, 

cotton, tobacco, sugar, and dried fruits, form the great articles of import. 

IX. The only water communication existing is from the port of Viziadroog 

to the village of Pombhoorle on the coast. A scarped 
runs from Kolhapoor to Bowra, constructed at a 
nmniratioii by Laud cost of Rs. 50 per mile (26 miles over rocky and red soil 
and Water. black), and fit for wheeled carriages, except 

in the monsoon. This road continues a bridle one down the Ghaut, and on 
towards Viziadroog. Besides this, there are only pathways traversing the\ 
country from village to village. 

X. JThe climate of Bowra is unhealthy, from the 

Climate, and avernjijc excessive wind, and falls of rain. The average range of 
llaneeot Tbcrmomctcr. , , . • . i o o 

thermometer has not been registered. 

XI. The average annual fall of rain from 1849 to 

of Haiii^ ' 1853 is about 300 inches, according to the following 

return, obtained from Dr. Broughton : — 


Average Annual Fall 
of Haiii. 




Ins. 

Ct9. 

For the year 

1849 

281 

61 

Ditto 

1850 

294 

90 

Ditto 

1851 


72 

Ditto 

1852 


30 

Ditto 

1853 

387 

40 


Religion, Language^ 
Tribes, and Castes. 


XII. The estimated population of the country is 
Estinmtod Population. 29,845 souls. 

XIII. The description of religion, tribes, and castes, 

Tr^es^^ii given under Kolhapoor,* applies equally to this estate. 

The people arc chiefly Muratlias. 

„ . , , t.- i. XIV. and XV. The estate is similarly 

Brief notice of the Mode m which ^ ^ 7 - i i • • -i i • 

Civil and Criminal , Justice are ad- Situated with Vislialgur m its civil and cri- 

ministered, and nature of Punish- minal jurisdiction, as also in the nature of 
meats awarded for Cnmmal Offences. “ 

its punishments. 

XVI. The vernacular school is also on the same footing with that of 

the dependency above mentioned. There are 14 scholars 
Educational Measures, Government scliool. There are also 

similar schools established by private individuals in some of the villages, 

XVII, The Vaccinator receives Rs. 10 per mensem, and is paid by the 
Progress of Vaccina- estate. The following rpturn shows the pogress of 

tion. vaccination in the country of Bowra : — 


* Vide page 539^ 




In the year 1850.. 74 

Ditto 1851 571 

Ditto 1852 701 

Ditto 1853. 1,190 


Prevalent Diseases, 


XVIII, The prevalent diseases are intennittent fever 
and dropsy. 


INCITULKURUNJEE. 


.• Name, Title, 
• Age of Cliief, 


and 


I. The name of the Cliief of Inchnlkuninjec was Kesliow Rao Narayen, 
who, having died in the year 1852, was succeeded in 
adoption by V'enkut Rao Sahel), who also died in the 
month of April 1854. This Jagoer was conferred in 
A, D. 1713 by Suntajee Rao Ghorepuday, an ancestor of tlie Kapsec family, 
upon Naro Maliadeo, for his distinguished conduct in the field. 

The Chief of Inchiilkurnrijee is styled Ghorepuday, which title was also con- 
ferred upon Naro Mahadeo, tlie ancestor of tlie family, by tlie Chief of Kapsec. 

II. Tlie usual place of residence of this cliief was 

Inchulkuronjce, which is a town situated at the dis- 
tance of 18 miles from Kolliapoor. 4 

III, The deceased chief has no legitimate male 
issue, and there are no persons of any distinction 
attached to his Court. 

IV. The estate pays to Kolhapooran anniial sum of Rs. 3,200, composed 
Whether Tributary, or of two items of Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 1,200, the former 
being the amount of contribution for the Kolhapoor 
iuraiitry, and the latter on account of Durbar expenses, 

V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the In- 
chulkurunjee estate amounts to Us. 1,05,000. 

It is difficult to define the boundaries of this estate, as so many of its 
villages are detached, both throughout the Kolha- 
Boundarics of Terri- Konkun, The principal portion, 

Area in s"q!wre M™es* however, may be defined as bounded by the Meeruj and 
* Koorundwar districts on the east, the Alte Peta Mam- 

lutdaree on the north, the Kurweer Mamlutdareeon the west, and Kagul with 
a portion of Belgaum on the south. 

Tlie portion of the territory whose boundaries are defined measures about 
30 miles long by 20 broad, but the total area, including all lands belonging to 
tlie estate, may be computed at 800 square miles, 

VII. The soil of the villages in the lands above the Ghauts is chiefly black, 

_ with a considerable quantity of red and alluvial deposit, 

and that of the villages below the Ghauts is the same, 
rigatioa, and J^ener&l the exception of red. 

The river Punchgunga intersects this estate. I rrigation 


Usual Place of Rcsi- 
flence. 

Names and Ages of 
Legitimate. Male Issue, 
and of the principal per- 
sons of the Court. 


not ; if so, to whom, and 
annual Amount of Tri- 
bute. 

Estimated gross An- 
nual Kevcnuc. 

VI. 


Featurespf the Country. 
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‘XaiTira! aiul Imlus- 
ti’ial Ri‘sourci‘s. 


Roi i1 rs, A[)pvoii<’lics, 
juiil AJrans of Ooinnui- 
jiiciiHoii by Laud u*hI 
Water. 

Climate, and avevajjio 
RanKo of Thonnouiiitcr. 


Averaj^e Annual Rail 
of Ruin. 


Estiniated J^ojndatiou. 

XIIL 


is resorted to by means of the moat, from this river, and wells, of which there are 
a considerable number. Rain is less certain in this estate, owing to its distance 
from the Ghauts, but it is nevertheleSvS the main stay, and seldom wholly fails. 

'i’he general appearance of this estate above the Ghauts is flat, trees being 
reslrieted to the villngey. The Konknn lands are well wooded. 

VI II. The j)rodnctiony are grain of various sorts, tobacco, ghee, goor, 
cotton, and country cloth. In common with the other 
dopendrncics of the parent Stale, the population is 
agricultural, and manufactures arc restricted to a few 
CLimblces and cotton cloths, some of which, however, are exported. 

IX. There are no made roads in the Inciiulkurun- 
jee estate, though the high road l)et\veen Kolhapoor 
and Sherole skirts its northern boundai;y. 

X. The climate bears the same character as that 
of the Kolhapoor territory generally, hut perhaps a 
little wanner, as it is removed from the hills. 

XI. The fall of rain, taking the average of the last 
five years at the town of Alte, not far from Inchulkurun- 
jee, is about 30 inches per annum. 

XII. 'I'he estimated population of the country 
amounts to 43,0-17 souls. 

The prevalent religion is Hindoo, and Murathee is the language 
chiefly spoken throughout the country. Canarese is also 
Ti^s ^Ind' made use' of in some places. The description of 
tribes and castes as given for Kolhapoor is equally 
applicable to this estate. 

XIV. The civil and criminal justice of the country w^ere hitherto adminis- 
Brief notice of the tered on the same principles as of old, but measures have 

Crimiud^^ recently been adopted to carry out the administration 

administered. according to the spirit of the Bombay Regulations. 

XV. The Chief of Inchulkurunjee is allowed to inflict any punishment? 

Nature of Punish- exception of death, transportation for any period, 

ments awarded for and imprisonment for any term above ten years. Reports 
Criminal OfFencey. heinous offences, such as murder, dacoity, icc. are 

also made to the Political Superintendent for disposal. 

XVI. Inchulkurunjee has no Government vernacular institution. There 
are, however, in the country, some schools established 
by private individuals, wherein the course of instruction 

consists of a tolerable knowledge of reading and writing Murathee, and of 
practical arithmetic, ^ 

XVII. Very much opposition has been shown to vaccination, but this has 

Progress of Vaccina- partially overcome fcy the exertions of the Civil 

Surgeon, and tl)e following return shows a vapid Wride. 
There is a vaccinator, paid by the estate Rs, 12 per mensem. 


Educatiounl Measures. 


tiou. 



Prevalent Diseases. 



In 1862 'SH7 

In 1863 


XVII 1. The prevalent disease i? chiefly intermit- 
tent fever. 


KAGUL. 

I. This Jageer is divided among the three j)rinei|>al branches of the 
Ghatgay family, represented by — 

Name, Title, ami Age 1, Jysing Rao Baba Saljob. 


of Chief. 


2, Narayen Rao Saheb. 


3, Rumabaee Saheb of Walwa. 

These chiefs bear the title of Wujarut Mab/^^ and are aged seventv-five, 
twenty, and thirty years respectively. 

This Jageer was originally received from Yusoof Adil Shah, the last King of 
Beojapoor, alid was con firmed to the Ghatgay family by the Emporen* of Delhi. 

II. Jysing Iluo Baba Saheb, tlie representative of the elder branch of the 

Usual Place of llesi- Kagul family, resides in IJindnstiin, where he has other 
dcncc. resources at his command. II is aflliirs at Kagul are 

conducted by a Karbliaroe of his own. 

Narayen Rao Saheb, in consequence of the matrimonial alliance between 
himself and the youngest sister of Uis Highness tlie Raja of Kolhapoor, 
resides at Kolhapoor, Ilis usual place of residence, however, is Kagul, wliich 
is situate about 12 miles from Kolhapoor. 

Kumabaee Saheb, tim fourth wife of Wishwas Rao, resides at Waivva, which 
is a town situated about 15 miles from Kolhapoor. 

III. None of these chiefs has any male issue, and 
the principal persons of their respective Courts consist 
of their own Vukcels, Karkoons, &c. 

IV. The chiefs are not tributaries. 

V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the Ja- 
geer amounts to Rs, 08, -1(33-2-6. 

The estate is encircled by Alte, Kolhapoor, Blioodurgur, Gur Ingluz, 
Kapsce, Inchulkurunjee, and some villages of the Bel- 
gaum Zilla. 

Its extent is about 20 miles long and 15 broad, and 
its area about 300 square miles. 

VII. The chief soil is black, but there is a considerable quantity of red, 

Prevailing Natni-c of rice, and rocky soil, 
the Soil, usual Means Irrigation by means of the moat is very prevalent. The 
ral Matures, of the small wvulets are also banked up, and their water drawn 
Country. off to the fields in many villages. 

This estate is situate in the plain, nearly 30 miles from the Ghauts. It is 


N.'inics atul A<];es of 
Lc.gitinuite Male Issue. 

Whether Tributary or 
not ; ifjso, to whom, anil 
annual Amount of Tri- 
bute. 

, VI. 

Bounrlaiies of Terri- 
tory, and estimated Area 
in Square Miles. 


** Receptacle (or worthy) of the office of Minister.’' 



barely wooded, and its general appearance is flat, the Wedgunga and 
Doodgunga rivers intersecting it from west to east. The villages are gene- 
rally surrounded with trees, which relieve the flatness and bareness of the 
landscape. 

VIII. The productions of the country, as well as exports and imports, are 
Natural and Indus- similar in description to those of the adjoining district 

trial Kcsouitcs. of Inchnlkurunjee. 

IX. There is no water communication. The high road from Satara to Bel- 
Hoiitfs, A])i>r()ac*lu's, gaum runs through this estate, chiefly over rocky and red 

iniuiicatioir by^ Vand P®** Besides this, there are 

and Water. but pathways from village to village. 

X. The climate of the country is more agreeable than that of Kolhapoor/ 

Climate, and avcracre ^ water is experienced. The range 

Ilanj^eofTberinometer. of thermometer has not been registered. 

XI. No pluviometer is kept at Kagul, but the fall is probaldy much the 
same as at Kolhapoor, from whence it is only 12 miles 
distant. The average annual fall at Kolhapoor for the 
last flve years is 30 inches and 18 cents. 

XII, The estimated population of the Kagul coun- 
try amounts to 28,290 souls. 

XIII, The description of religion, tribes, and castes, 
as given for Kolhapoor,’* apjdies to this estate, 

XIV. The civil and criminal administration of the estate of Jysing Rao 
Baba Saheb is deputed by the chief to a Karbharee 
Mode in which Civil and ^ho conducts afiairs in accordance with 

Criminal Justice wc ad- the spirit of the Bombay Regulations, 
ininistereil. Narayen Rao Saheb is entrusted, as an experiment, 

with the management of liis affairs for one year. 

Rumabaee Saheb conducts her own affairs. 


Average Annual Fall 
of llain. 


Estimated Popula- 
tion. ^ 

Religion, Language, 
Tribes, and (Pastes. 


Nature of Punish- 
intmts awarded for Cri- 
minal Offences. 


XV. The several parties carry out the same punish- 
ments as have already been described for the other 
minor dependencies. 


EducatioBiil Measures. 


Progress of Vaccina- 
tion. 


In 1852, 
In 1853 


XVI. . The educational measures are carried out 
in this estate as in Vishalgur and Bowra. There are 
39 boys in the Government schools. 

XVII. The progress of vaccination has hitherto been 
slow, though, as will be seen by the following return, 
the increase is steady : — 

620 

/.* 928 


I’revalcnt Diiseases. 


XVIII. The prevalent diseases are intermittent 
fever, and rheumatism. 


* Vide page 539. 
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KAPSEE. 

The house of Gliorepuday, wliicli is one of the oldest in the Muratha empire, 
is divided into three branches. 

At the head of the first is Narayen Rao, He resides at the family fort 
called Moodholc, on the Gutprubha. 

At the head of the second branch is Bhoojunj:^ Rao, whose hereditary 
residence is Gujendnigur ; and the following pai ticuUirs are concerning the 
bead of the third branch of this family. 

I. The name of the present Chief of Kapsec is Ramchiiudrii Rao Ghorc- 

Name, autl Title P^day, who holds the Jageer, with tlio nominal title of 

of Chief. ^ Seiiaputee, or comn)ander of the army, one of the eight 

Prudhans of Ihe Muratha empire; he is about thirly-six years of ago, and suc- 
ceeded to the estate in the year 1836. The title of Senaputeo was conferred 
upon Siintajee Rao Ghorepnday by Jlis Highness Raja Ram, as a reward for his 
having proved himself useful in the acquisition of territory. 

II. The usu^l place of residence of this Chief is Kapsce, which is situate at 

Usual Place of llesi- distance of about 30 miles from the town of 

donee. Kolhapoor. 

III. lie has two legitimate sons : the first is named Suntajee Rao, aged 

Names and Ages of U-giti- «« “"‘I ^he second Luxoomon Uao, aged 

■ ‘ ■ - - • year; and his Vukeel and Karkoons are the 

only persons of his Court. 

IV. The chief is the feudatory Jageerdar of the 
Kolhapoor State, and pays an annual tribute of 
Rs. 205-5-3. 

V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the Kapaee 
estate amounts to Ks. 22,455. 

VI. The country is bounded by Bhoodurgur, Gur Ingluz, Incliulkurunjee, 
Boundaries of Terri- certain villages of the Chikoree Talooka of Belgaiim. 

Its extent is about 13 miles long and 12 broad, and the 
total area may be laid down at 150 square miles, 

VII, The soil may* be classed into three sorts, — 
black, alluvial deposit,* and red,— in about equal pro- 
portions. 

The Chikotra river intersects the estate from west to east, and water for 
irrigation is raised from it by the moat. There are also a few wells from 
whence water is raised by the same process. 

The estate bears the same^character as tlie other Desh lands — flat and bare, 
with trees only round the villages. 

Natural and Indus- VIII. The productions of the country are molasses, 
tobacco, cotton, oil, ghee, and vegetables. 


mate Alale Issue, and of the 
pi’incipul persons of the Court. 

'Whether Tributajy or not ; 
if so, to whom, aud annual 
Amount of Triliute. 

Estimated gro.ss !Vu- 
nuul lie veil Me. 


tory, and estimated Area 
19 Square Miles. 

Prevailing Nature of 
the Soil, usual Means of 
Irrigation, and General 
Features of the Country. 


trial Resources. 



IX. There in no made road traversing this small estate, though the 
Routes, Aj)])roHclie.s, high road from Kolhapoor to Gur Ingluz skirts its 

H"oltiJr"by” Lamrr<i boundaries, and the country is intersected by pathways 
Water, between the villages, of wliich there are si.^teen. 

X. The climate is temperate, the description of climate for the Kolhapoor 
State applying to it, as situate on the verge of the Desh 
01 ’ plain country. The range of the thermometer has 
not i)een registered. 

XI. The average annual fall of raitt at Rhoodurgur, 
wliieli is distant from Kapsee about 12 miles, is about 76 
inches for the last five years. 

XII. The estimated population is 8,035 souls. 

XIII. The description of religion, tribes, and castes, 
as given for Kolhapoor,’^' applies to the estate. 

XI V^. The civil and criminal adinlnistration of the 
country is satisfiictorily conducted by the chief himself, 
in accordance with the spirit of the Rombay -Regulations. 

XV. The chief is authorised to give the same punislnneftts as the chiefs 

Xainvc of Punish- before described ; offences requiring severer puni.sh- 

inents awarded for Cri- ment being sent for trial before the Kolhapoor Crimi- 
miml Wfffucfs. 

XVI. There is no Government institution at Kapsee. There are, however, 
Educational Mca- some schools established by private individuals through- 

out the country. 

XV'II. The benefits of vaccination have been only partially extended to 
Progress of Varciiia- Kapsee, as they have no distinct vaccinator; but the 
tion. estate is periodically visit(‘d by a Kolhapoor vaccinator. 

Prevalent Diseases. XV^III, The prevalent disease is intermittent fever. 


Ciiinate. and average 
Range ofTlicrrnorncter. 


Avei*!age Annual Pall 
of Riiin. 

J'lstiinafced Population. 

Religion, Liuigiiiiget 
Tribes, and Ciistes. 

Ihief notice of the 
]Mode ill winch Civil 
aud Criininal Justice 
are administered. 


TOREGUL. 

I. The name of the present Chief of Torcgul is Soobhan Rao Sinday. 

He is about twenty-six years of age, and succeeded to 
of ChkT estate in the year 1 853. 

This chief bears the title of Sennkhaskhel,t which was 
bestowed upon bis grandfather Soobhan Rao Sinday by Sumbhajee I. in 
A. It. 1732, in consequence of liis having proved himself u.seful in quelling 
an insurrection in the Dcccan, Toregul and other villages were in the year 
1690 assigned by the great Shivajee to Nandojee Jewrao and Sooltan Rao, 
sons of Moorar Rao, in return for important military services. 

II. This chiefs usual place of residence is Toregul, 
sidence^ which is situated at a distance of 90 miles from Kol- 

hapoor. 

* Vide page 539. 

t ‘^Commander of the sielcrt body of Troops,*^ 




111. He has three legitimate sons, viz > 


Names and Ages of 
Legitimate Male Issue^ 
and of the principal 
persons of the Court. 

Vukeels and Karkoons. 

Whether Tributary or not ; 
if so, to whom, and annual 
Amount of Tribute. 


1. Sumbhajee Rao, aged nine years. 

2. Luxoomon Rao, aged ai^c years. 

3. Gopal Rao, aged five years. 

The principal persons of his Court consist of his 


Estimated gross An- 
nual Revenue. 

, Boundaries of the 
Territory, and estimated 
Area in Square Miles. 


IV. The chief is the tributary of Kolhapoor, 
and serves the State by a quota of 2 liorse and 20 
foot. 

V. The estimated gross annual revenue of the coun- 
try amounts to Rs. 32,820. 

VI. The estate is situate in the heart of the Bel- 
gaum Collectorate, and completely separate from this 
State as to locality. Its area is about 24 square miles. 


VII. Its soil is chiefly rocky, with a very little black. The Mulpnibha 
Prevailing Nature of runs through it, but its water is scarcely at all used in 
Ir\Sn irrigation, and, with the exception of a few wells, the 

Features of the Country, estate depends wholly on the annual fall of rain. 

Natural and Indus- VIII. Its productions are chiefly bajree : there are 
trial Rcsouices. no manufactures. 


Routes, Ai)proache9, 
and Means of Coraraii- 
nication by Land and 
Water. 

Climate, and average 
Range of Thermometer. 

Average Annual Fall 
of Raiu. 

Estimated Population. 


IX. No made road intersects this small estate, but 
there are smaller roads running to Raradroog, Kullud- 
ghee, Dbarwar, and Belgaum. 

X, The climate is temperate. 

XL The average annual fall of rain has not been 
ascertained. 

XIL The estimated populationof the country amounts 
to 30,000 souls. 


XIII. The description of religion, tribes, and castes, 
as given for Kolhapoor,’^ applies also to this estate. 

XIV. The chief conducts the civil and criminal ad- 
ministration in accordance with the spirit of the Kegu 
lations. 

XV. He has the same power in awards and 
punishments as granted to the other dependent Jageer- 
dars. 

XVI. With the exception of one or two private 
schools, there is no other educational establishment. 

XVII. Vaccination is carried out, under the orders of the Superintendent 
ProgpcM of Vaccina- tlie. Southern Muratha Country, and owing to the 
tion. distanefl from Kolliapoor, the arrangements have not 

been so carefully supervised as those in the other dependent Jageers. 

Prevalent Diseases. XVIII. The prevalent disease is intermittent fever. 


Religion, Language, 
Tribes, and Castes. 

Brief notice of the 
Mode in which Civil 
and Criminal Justice 
are administered. 

Nature of Punish- 
ments awarded in Cri- 
minal Offences. 

Educational Measures. 


* Vide page 539. 
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TBEATIES AND AOEEEMENTS 

FNTKRED INTO 

BETWEEN THE llONOKABLE EAST INDIA COMTANY 
AND TUE KOLHAPOOB, STATE, 


Betioecn the \2ih January 1766 and the loth March 1829 . 




KOLIIArOOR. 


Articles of Agreement made with the Maharaja Jeeja Baee, at 
Fort Augustus, under date the \^th January 1766 . 

Aeticle L 

^ There shall be a perpetual peace and firm friendship re-established between 
the Honorable Company and Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, their succes- 
sors and heirs ; and for the stricter observance of the following treaty of peace, 
Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, agrees to send one hostage of note, with his 
family, to reside at Bombay, and to be maintained at her charge. 

Article II. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, agrees to pay the Honorable Company 
seven lakhs fifty thousand (7,60,000) rupees, as restitution for the expenses 
they have been at during the troubles subsisting between the respective 
parties, and maintaining the different garrisons at Fort Augustus and its 
dependencies : three lakhs sixty thousand (3,60,000) to be paid within two 
months from the 12th Janu^>*^ 1766, the remaining three lakhs ninety thousand 
(3,90,000) to be paid within four years from the date hereof ; . that is, one 
lakh (1,00,000) for the three first years, and ninety thousand (OC^OO) the last 
year, for the performance of which Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, agrees 
to give two substantial securities, such as may be approved of by the Honor- 
able the President and Council of Bombay, and she also agrees to allow six 
(6) per cent, exchange on the three lakhs sixty thousand (3,60,000) that is to 
be paid before the delivery of the fort, wliicli is to be in the following sort of 
rupees : Hookeree, Peerkhanee, Arcotee, Shazanee, and Aurungshaee, and the 
remainder to be made good, equal to Bombay rupees. 

Article III. 

The Honorable Company, in consideration of Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the 
Ranee, fulfilling the foregoing Article, do agree, on the payment of the first 
sum, that is three lahks sixty thousand (3,60,000), to deliver up to her 
(Maharaja Jeeja Baee) the Fort of Augustus, formerly called Sindhoodoorg, 
with the forts of Rajkote, Surjekote, and Pudrumdoorg, and do further 
renounce all claim or pretensions to the lands and tenements belonging 
thereto* ‘ 

Article IV. 

The Honorable Company will carry away all guns, carriages, mortars, shot, 
shells, powder, stores, &c. of what kind soever, that they may have brought 
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here; and they do give up to Maharaja Jeeja Baec, the Ranee, such guns 
, and carriages as are here, that were belonging to Fort Augustus ; also those 
at Rajkotc, Siirjekote, and Pudrumdoorg. 

Article V. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, will permit the Honorable Company 
to build a fixetory, witli warehouses, at Rajkote, or at such place as may be 
most convenient for them (at which place they will hoist their flag), or any part 
of hep territories, adjacent to ll)e sv,n shore, for vending their commodities, and 
to keep tlicre such servants or people, as also vessels or boats, as they shall 
think necessary for conducting the same; and should any of the merchants, on 
others lier subjects, become debtors to the English, they shall have free liberty 
to imprison their persons, and seize their effects, and vend them, till satisfac- 
tion is made and obtained. 


Article VL 

The Engiisli sul)jects and tlic subjects of the Ranee shall have free liberty to 
trade and commerce with each other, without any hindrance or molestation 
whatever. 


Article VII. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, will not directly or indirectly give any 
hindrance or molestation to axiy vessels or boats with English colours and passes> 
or any vess^ and boats going under English convoys. In like manner, the 
English will not molest any vessels or boats belonging to Maharaja Jeeja Baee, 
the Ranee, or her subjects. 


Article VI I L 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, grants to the English an exclusive right 
of importing and vending all Europe cloths, lead, iron, steel, copper, and 
Europe commodities, in her territories, and to pass the same through her 
country. 


Article IX. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, will allow all merchants or Vunjaras free 
liberty to pass and repass her territories, to and from the English factory at 
Mai wan, near Rajkote, or at any place where they build one, with their effects, 
merchandize, packages, carriages, and beasts of burden, they paying the 
duties agreeable to the custom practised at Gheria,'imapoor, and no more, on 
any pretence whatever; and whatever goods landed at the English 
factories, no customs whatever are to be levied : when they are carried out by 
tlic merchants, then they are to pay the duties, agreeable to the custom before 
mentioned. 



Artic 


Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, w' 
belonging to the English, whether ^ 
give strict orders to her officers to * 
nor suffer any European deserters U 
to the Resident of the English factory 
applied for or not. The English wii 
subjects of the Ranee ; and slaves to be i 

Article Xx 

* 

• If any vessels or boats belonging to the Engii.. 

any time be driven ashore, or wrecked, in any part ot lik, .xancc . 

she agrees to afford all suitable assistance for the preservation of men, 

and their cargoes, and whatever part thereof may be saved to he delivered to 

the lawful owners without any salvage whatever, except the labourers’ hire. 

The English, on their parts, to observe the same in respect to the subjects of 

the Ranee, their vessels or boats. 

Article XII. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, will not, by menaces or otherwise, directly 
or indirectly, plunder, or in any shape molest the inhabitants or others that may 
have served or lived under the protection of the English, during the time they 
had possession of Fort Augustus and its dependencies, but permit them to 
enjoy peaceably their houses, lands, and tenements, in the same free and 
ample manner as when the Mahvan Government subsisted, before the English 
took that place. 

Article XIII. 

The Honorable Company will, at the same time that Fort Augustus is 
delivered up to Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, deliver to her the prisoners 
taken in Sindhoodoorg Fort when they conquered it, and who arc now at 
Bombay. 

Article XIV. 

Maharaja Jeeja Baee, the Ranee, agrees, should the Honorable Company 
be attacked, and they should require her assistance, to provide them with what 
troops they may want, they supplying them with provisions only. The Honor- 
able Company, in like manner, agrees to assist the Ranee, should it be conve- 
nient for them. 
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'hapoor State, under date the 25th 
1792. 

ersian Interpreter to the Honorable 
.IBY, President and Governor of 
jmmandant of Cavalry to Shivajee, 
d with full powers to form a Convention 
fcbt due by the said Raja to the Honorable 

Jsfyiny the Merchants under the protection 
tibay for the losses they have sustained by the 
year One thousand Seven hundred and Eighty-five, 
nave agreed to the following Articles, viz 

Article L 

The frieiulship that formerly subsisted between the Honorable Company and 
the Raja of Kolhapoor is hereby renewed and confirmed, and the disputes that 
have lately subsisted between the two Governments will be settled, when the 
following Articles are executed and fulfilled. 

Article II. 

The Raja of Kolhapoor hereby agrees to discharge the balance due by him 
to the Honorable Company, agreeably to his engagement with Mr. Brorne, in 
three separate payments, the first payment' to be made on the first day of 
January one thousand seven hundred and ninety-three, and the others on the 
first of every succeeding January, until the whole is discharged, which shall be 
done on the first of January one thousand seven hundred and ninety-five. 

Article III. 

The above debt, due by the Kolhapoor Raja to the Honorable Company, 
having for many years borne interest, which, from the distresses of the Kolha- 
poor Government for a length of time past the Raja has been totally unable to 
pay, he therefore throws himself on the mercy of the Honorable Company, In 
hopes of their relinquishing a demand he is without resources to discharge. It 
is therefore agreed, that if the other parts of this Convention are faithfully and 
fully complied with on the part of the Raja, no demand shall be made for the 
said interest. 

Article IV, 

The Raja of ^^liapoor, in order to satisfy Uie^.erchants for the losses they 
have sustained fleet, since the year one thousand seven hundred and 

cighty-fiv&^he account of which, calculated with interest to the thirty-first of 
July one'^^aud seven Imndred and ninety-two, has been transmitted to him 
by the Honorable Major General Robert Abercromby, President and 



Governor of Bombay, agrees to pay immediate!} 
purpose by Bulajee Ram) twenty thousand rupees: 
fifrther sum of thirty-five thousand rupees, to be ma 
payments : the first to be paid on the first of next M 
the first of every succeeding March, until the whole is c 
be considered as a full compensation for the losses they h. 


' Article V. 

As a security for the payments before mentioned, and a to 

convince tlie Honorable Company that no interruption shalL ^iven 

^by his fleet to any vessels sailing with English passes, the Raja ^apoor 

jicreby agrees to a factory being established on the island of Rl whore 


the English flag shall !)e hoisted, until the several claims are discharged, or to 
be pormanent, at the option of the Honorable Company. The Raja will like- 
wise grant the English a factory, if required, at Kolhapoor, where he resides 
himself ; ami the provisions wanted for as many ‘sepoys as the Ifonorablc 
Company shall keep at both of these factories shall be supplied at the Raja’s 
own expense, until these Articles are fully executed. ^ 

AnxicLB VI, 

Balajce Ram being invested with full powers from his master, the Kolhapoor 
Raja, to conclude this Agreement, and to sign the same, and affix the public 
seal given to him by llie Raja for that purpose, it becomes binding on the said 
Raja when signed and sealed by the said Balajee Ram. On tlic part of the 
Honorable Comj)any this Convention becomes binding if approved of by the 
Right Honorable Charles filarl Cornwallis, K.G., Governor General of India, 
and full powers are delegated by him for the same to be signed and scaled on 
behalf of the said Honorable Company. 


Agreed on at Bamhay, hy Lieutenant William Thomas Sandiforo, Persian 
Literpreter to the Honorable Major GmeroZ Robert Abeucromby, Pre- 
sident and Governor of Bombay^ on the one part ; aRrf Balajee Ram, 
Commandant of Cavalry to the Raja of Kolhapoor^ on the other, this Tmeii- 
^f I^ooetnber, in the Year of our Lord One thousand Seven 
hundred and Ninety-two, 

The original of the above Agreement, writlcn in the Mnratha language, is 
signed. 



Stature of Balajee Ram Surlushkur, 

By order of his Master, the Raja of Kolhapoor. 


Memorandum. — The above Treaty was ratified by the Governor General in 
Council, under date the 2^th December 17lj2. 



ja of KolhapooVy dated the 1st October 1812 - 

mcluded between the Raja of Kolhapoor and the Ilono^ 
.IT Ei-PiiiNftTONfi, Resident at Poona^ on the part of the 
rnt, and accqjtcd by the Raja of Kolhapoor on the l^iJ 

Article L 

*r|)otu'.il peace and friciidfihip between the allied Governments 
of tlk Company and Ills Highness the Pesliwaoii the one part, and 

Ilis 1 1 .lie Raja of Kolhapoor on the other. 

Article II. 

The llaja of Kolhapoor on his own part, and on that of liis heirs and succes- 
sors, hereby renounces all right and claim of whatever description on the dis- 
tricts of Chikoree and Munolee, and all dependencies which have hitherto been 
comprehended in those districts. The districts aforesaid are henceforward to 
belong in absolute sovereignty to Rao Pundit Prudhan Peshwa Baliadoor, his 
heirs and successors. 

Article III. 

All the forts and country taken in consequence of the wars occasioned by 
the disputed claims to Chikoree and Munolee, from the Raja of Kolhapoor, 
within the lust four years, i. e. since the month of September 1808, and now 
occupied by the troops of Rao Pundit Prudhan Peshwa Bahadoor, shall be 
immediately restored to the Raja of Kolhapoor. 

Article IV. 

The Raja of Kolhapoor hereby renounces all other claims of whatever 
description on Rao Pundit Prudhan Peshwa Bahadoor, and on all and every 
])art of his dominions, with the exception of the new conquests mentioned in 
Arlicle III. llis Highness the Maharaja likewise renounces all claim upon 
Nepanee; Ilis Highness the Raja of Kolhapoor hereby further renounces all 
claims of whatever description on all the Peshwa’s subjects, of whatever rank 
and denomination. 

Article V. 

For the security of the British trade against a renewal of the piratical de- 
predations formerly practised by the Raja of Kolhapoor’s subjects, the Raja of 
Kolhapoor hereby agrees, on his own part, and^on the part of his heirs and 
successors, to cede to the Honorable Compaii}^^! perpetual sovereignty the 
harbour of Malwan, that is to say, the fort ind island of Sindhoodoorg or 
Malwan, and tlie forts of Pudnmgur, Rajkote, and Surjekote, with the lands 
dependent on the said forts, and the British troops shall immediately be put in 
possession of the said forts and their dependencies. 
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Article V[. 

His Higliness the Raja of Kolhapoor engages on i 
of his heirs and successors, never to employ any arn 
any armed vessels to be fitted out at, or to enter any of th 
remain in His Highness’s possession, after the cessioi. 
mentioned, or wliicli he may hereafter acquire ; and the i 
Honorable Company’s vessels shall have the right to search 
be in the said ports, or that may have sailed from them ; an 


are found in vessels so searched, the said vessels s])all he L .. the 

•Honorable Company. The Raja further engages to permit agi e part 

of the Honorable Company to reside in all ports in his dornin which 

may hereafter fall into his hands, for the purpose of ascertaining i i of all 


vessels lying in such ports, and to permit the said agents to sea the said 
vessels. 

Article VII. 

If any ship bearing the British flag, or furnislicd witli a British pass, or be- 
longing to the allies of the British Government, should hereafter put into the 
Ituja of Kolhapoor’s ports, or be driven by stress of weather, or any other 
cause, upon his shores, His Highness the Raja of Kolhapoor engages on his 
own part, and on that of his heirs and successors, tliat all practicable assistance 
shall be rendered to such vessels. And the Raja further agrees, that no claim 
shall be advanced by himself or any of his subjects on any vessel, belonging to 
whatever nation, that may be shipwrecked or driven by stress of weather upon 
his shores. 

Article VIII. 

In consideration of the cession of the harbour of Mahvan, and on condition 
of the eifectual suppression of piracy, the Honorable Company engages to gua- 
rantee such territories as shall remain in the Raja of Kolhapoor’s possession 
against the aggression of all Foreign Powers and States. 

Article IX. 

I 

* With a view to the full execution of the agreement contained in the foregoing 
Article, His Highness the Raja of Kolhapoor, on liis own part, and on that of 
his heirs and successors, engages not to pursue any measures of hostility against 
Foreign States, without the previous consent of the Honorable Company; and 
if any diflFerences shall in future arise between His Highness, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, and any Foreign Power or State, the Uonorahle Company shall apply 
tlnnnselves to the adjuste^nt of such differences, conformably to justice and 
propriety; and His Higln^|s the Raja of Kolhapoor agrees, that whatever 
adjustment of such differences the Honorable Compaliy shall determine, His 
Highness shall acquiesce in, and abide by. His Highness the Raja of Kolha- 
poor, on his part, and on tliat of his heirs and successors, engages not lo 



States which may have originated previously to the 
>iouId the conditions contained in this Article not be 
jle VIII. is to be considered null and void. 


Article X. 

-S demands subsist on the part of the Honorable Company 
the Riga of Kolhapoor, in consequence of depredations 
I on the trade of the Honorable Company and its subjects; 
jj^npany being convinced of the Raja’s inability to satisfy those 
jis sincere desire to prevent a repetition of the injuries formerly 
consents to relinquish all pecuniary claims and demands 
whatsc ^^|.^inst the Raja of Kolhapoor. 

tv/iat in the above X, jirticles is hereby agreed to. 

Done at Kvrweer, on the 24ih of Ramzan. 


of t!u 
t^is II 
deufu, 
compflj 


(A true translation) 


(Signed) 


M. Ef.PniNSTONE,. 



(Signed) Minto. 

H. T. Coi>EBnooK. 
N. B, Edmonstone. 


Ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, at Fort 
William, Bengal, this 13<A day of November 1812. 

(Signed) J. Monckton, 

Persian Secretary to Government. 
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Articles of Agreement concluded on the 2^th 

Shauajhe Cucjtruputp^e Maharaj Km ^ 

Kolhapoor^ and the British Government, 

Preamble, — Whereas a Treaty of peace and friendship 
the British Governwent and the Rajaof Knlhapoor on i 
and whereas certain misnnderslandings have since arise?!' 
removal of those misunderstandings^ and to the cot?firi?iai‘. .ce^ 

the following Articles have been agreed on, between the two its : — 

Article I. 

Such parts of the former Treaty, concluded on flie 1st October .2, as arc 
not affected by the provisions of the present engagement, shall remain in full 
force, and are mutually binding on the contracting parties. 


Article II. 

The Raja of Kolhapoor engages to reduce his army to tlic peace establish- 
ment, and never to raise or assemble such a force as shall be likely to endanger 
the public tranquillity, within or without his territories, unless with the previous 
consent of the British Government. The Raja further engages to attend to the 
advice of the British Government on all measures calculated to affect the public 
tranquillity. But this Article is no wise to diminish the independence of the 
said Raja, as a sovereign prince. 

Article III. 

The Raja of Kolhapoor engages never to molest Hindoo Rao Ghatgay Ka- 
gulkur, or Narayen Rao Ghorepuday Inchulkurunjeekur, in the enjoyment of 
their respective lands and riglits, according to ancient custom. 


Article IV. 


The districts of Chikoree and Munolee were transferred to tlio Ra ja of Kol- 
fiapoor by a Sunud under the signature of Major Geneuil Sir Thomas Mimro, 
Bart., K.C.B., but have not yet been mentioned in any Treaty or Agree- 
ment. The Honorable East India Company now acknowledges tlicin to be 
ceded to the Raja of Kolhapoor in full sovereignty ; the Raja engaging on 
his part to respect the rights and privileges of the Zumindurs, Inariidars, and 
Wutimdars of the said districts. 



Article V. 


Ilis Highness the Raja of Kolhapoor hereby recognizes the award of the 
British Government, made in 1822, relative to the half Umuls in the Sawunt 
Waree territory, and engages to respect the riglits of the Waree State 
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He also consents to the torritorial arrangement of 
jwnt in land, in such part of the Carnatic Collector- 
‘*im by the British local authorities. 

Article VI. 


^)oor engages ncv(jr to grant an asylum to the enemies of 
‘fjent, nor to rebels. The Raja also proniises, that if any 
^leiulers issuing from his territories shall connuit robberies 
those of the British Government, or of other States, Ilis 
IlignT /roheiid them and deliver them up; and His Highness further 

consen i case he shall not fully restrain such offenders, the British Go- 

vernmc^i'ija of give due notice to the Raja, and shall, after sucli notice, he “ 
cornpe^^rehy all times to send its troops and police into Ilis IJighness’s 
territories '^:r the apprehension of the said oflenclers, and Ilis Highness shall 
afford any necessary assistance to the troops or police to enable them to dis- 
cover and apprehend the objects of their pursuit. If any persons who have 
committed ofllinces in the Raja’s territory sliall take refuge in that of the 
Coni|>any, the British Government will, after due investigation, adopt such 
measures in regard to the said offenders as equity and justice may appear to 
require, adopting at the same time every means to prevent their committing 
any acts injurious to the territories of the Raja. 


Article VII. 

The Raja of Kolhapoor promises to continue to Bhaoo Maharaj and Baba 
Maharaj their respective lands and Tights, agreeably to the Schedule 
annexed. 

The guarantee of the British Government to the enjoyrnont of the above 
hinds and rights shall only continue during the life-time of the above mentioned 
persions, but the rights of their descendants, as founded on Sunud or custom, 
.shall not be prejudiced by the cessation of the said guarantee. 


Article VIII, 

Tlic Raja liaving given his un(|ualified assent to the demand upon him for 
the injuries occasioned to the several individuals whose possessions and rights 
he liad evaded, according U) the Schedule annexed, hereby agrees to pay such 
sums as may be adjusted after a full investigation into the extent of tlie losses 
actually incurred, and, in failure thereof, within sixty days after such final ad- 
justment, to transfer to the British Government such portion.s of the Purgunas 
of Chikoree and Munolee as were formerly ceded f<^'the Kolhapoor Raja, for 
such term of years as may be necessary to collecVa sum equal to the amount 
duo, the principal Collector and Political Agent engaging on his part to render 
a faithful account of thc^uins collected, and expenses of management, during 
the occupation of those Purgunas. 
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This AfjYPA^mvnt, ntjvml to at Kolhapoor on the \ 

T, H. Bajikii, 'Es{]., Political Ayent^ on the one 
Gurde and JjiKv rN Rao Jadovv, llwaldai, 
with vertuin inodiji ratio ns, hy the Governor in 1 
2'Uh Jtnmary ) 82(), and will he hiudhtg on both pi 
of bu the Governor General in Council, 

(Signed) 1\ TL 

Politieii 

(Confirmed) 

(Signed) M. l^^pu]^^sT<)^ 

,, J. AVaiiden. 

„ R. (jOODWliV. 

„ J. J. Spauuow. 

llatifird hy the Piyht Honorable tlt^ Gorernor General in Council, at Fort 
William in Benyal, this Tenth day of March, One thousand THykt handrnd 
and Dventy-su, 


Thi^ of 
Slialiajtie C'hiitiii-\ 
[piitee Muharsij Kur-j 
the Kaja n/y 
Kolliitpoor. 


i 

V 


Seal of the Y 
Ciovcruor j 
(lencral. / 


(Signed) Amiiekst. 

N ]. U. HAURINtiTON. 

B. Baylev. 


By Commuiid of the lUyht Honorable the Gorernor General in ( ounril, 

(Signed) Geo, Swinton, 

Secretary to the Government. 


Articles of A greemcMt conchded, outlie 15 / 7 * March hcf.wecu 

the Raja Siiaiioo Chuthuputee Kurweerkur, Raja oj Kolha- 
poor, and the British Government. 

Preamble, — Whereas a Treaty of peace and friendship was concluded be- 
tween the lirltish Government and His Highness the Raja af Kolhapoor 
on the 2\th of Jaii'^y 1826, and whereas His Highness having com- 
knitted several acts violation of the said Treaty, and in hostile 

opposition to the British Government, a Preliminary Treaty^ for repealing, 

* This Preliminary Treaty is otnitted^ it having been superseded by tlic Treaty of the 15th 
March 182J). 
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/ respectively the amditions of the aforesaid Treaty^ 
^rs of a new nature^ was agreed to at Kolhapoor on 
V. D. 1827, between Raja Shahoo Ciiuthuputeb 
ColhapooTy on the one party and Nisbkt, feVy., 

L the other ; and whereas it has been deemed adrisahle 
parts of the said. Prethninnry Treatyy the following 
Jnrdly agreed on hg the two Governments : — 


AimcLE I. 

, r tho aforesaid Treaty Ills Highness Chutruputec Saheb 
.idnee his urniy to the peace establishment, and never. to 
0 such a force as should be likely to endanger the public trau- 
or without his doinimon.s, unless with the previous conserit of the 


^ of t!h 
1 1 

‘ \ 

I]igln\ 
consent 

arn3\*and, in spite of all advice fr()m the British Government, proceeded 
^^’fcommit a variety of’ excesses : it has therefore become requisite to limit the 
iunibcr of His Highness’s troops, and Ilis Highness hereby engages not to keep 
more than 400 horse (including Kliits Paga,” “ Suriiijame,” Shetsuudee,” 
&c.) and 800 infantry, exclusive of moderate gariisons for his forts, as per 
annexed list. His Highness further engages never to be accompanied by guns 
without the sanction of the British Government 


'1^ f nment”; notwilh^t.incllng which, His Highness lately collected a 

eiCr » .- t* 1* /• .1 < t l 


Article II. 

In Article IV, of the above Treaty the British Government ^’cded the 
districts of Clnkoree and Munolee in full sovereignty to His Highness, lie 
engaging on his part to resp«*ct the right and privileges of the Zuinindars, 
Inamdars, and VViitundars of the said di.'^tricts/’ When this grant was made by 
the British Government, it was hoped that peace and good-will would have 
subsisted for many genoratious between the twu) Governments; but instead of 
this, His Highness has uniformly evinced a total distegard of the friendship of 
the tbitish Government; and in violation of the above condition, has rcpcated- 
•ly infringed the rights of the Inamdars and Wutnnclar's of those Talookas : it 
therefore becomes necessary tliat His Highness should give back to the British 
(iov<‘rnment the said Talockas in the same state in which he received them, 
and Ilis Highness hereby agrees to do so. 

Article III, 

In Article VII. of the said Treaty the possessions of Bhaoo Maharaj and 
Baba Mahuraj were guaranteed to them for the terms of their respective lives 
>uly, provision IxMiig maile that the “ rights of theiH^iescendants, as founded 
>n Suniul or custom, slnmld not be prejudiced! ify the cessation of the said 
;uarautee.” As, however, His Highness Chutruputee Saheb has never ceased 
o annoy and distress those persons, by seizing their villages and other property, 
, has been deemed iigccssary to extend the guarantee of the British Govern- 



iiionl fo tlioii tit^'^ccndaiits, and Hi'S Ifiiij 

molest thciii, ^.tcrdin^iy 

AuTicLn n^X 


’’novoj i,) 


IMahanij Clmtrnputcc Sahel) liavinii', on tlio dea 
resumed all hut two of the eight and a h-df was T?ao (Vhafeav 

'•alooka, now engages to restore the whole to the:V^ m in tlw 
never again to interfere with them. *' -^sed. hik' 


AttTK LF. V. 

^ fn having hern deemed necessaiy, in consequoue/' of ll\ 

-^j^heries eommitted on Surinjanulars,’* and other persons im(ro>^^\w 
ot the British Uovernment, hy tlie inhabitants of Akewaf, andof 't.s 
place of general resort for robbers, that it should he givtM\ \ip to Brd'" 
CTOverninent, the iVlaharaj hereby engages to il*' the sann*, together 
lands adjoining, to the value often thousand rupees per ami.on. 

AllTlOLli VI. 


Ilis flighness Chiitrnputec Saheb liaving compelled the Ihifish (iov»n nment, 
by various acts of aggression, committed iii direct breach of the a'oove 'IVeaty, 
to Imve recourse to arms, it has been doomed necessary, as seem if y fur his 
future good conduct, that he should admit British garrisons into the forts f;f 
Kolha})our and IHmalagur, and ITis flighness h(*rcl)y accordingly agrees to do 
so, and further engages to |)ay the expense of such garrisons. 


AiVrjci.12 VII. 

less CImtrupntco Salieb having hitherto neglected toatlord r(“drrsv 
lao Saheh Butwurdhun, Apajee Hao Scetole, Chaoo Mahajaj, and 

I jharaj, for the injmies done to them iii 1820’, as aj^foeil with tlu' late 
Agent, Mr. Baber, and having recently committed still more serious 
aggressions against these and other chiefs under the piotcction of tlu‘ Jb itish 
Government, His Highness hereby engages to j)ay, as per annexed t>cheduL, 
the sum of one lakh, forty-seven thousand, nine ImndrcHi and forly-eighi. 
'(1,47,948) rupees, the same being the aggregate amount of elaiiiis, admitted, 
after a full investigation, to be due to llie injured parti e^.s ; and Ilis llighues.-^ 
further agrees to transfer to the British Government, lor tlie f)m |)o^e of 
dating the said debt, territory yiehling an annual revenue of otVIbO rn[)ecs , 
the principal Collector and Political Agent engaging on his part to render a 
faithful account of the sums collected, and expenses of nianageineiit, during thc^ 
occupation of the said b^yitory. 

s 

' % Auticle VIII. 


The British Government deeming it necessary to appoint a Chief Mi/ii'-tcv 
for the future management of the Uaja’s Government, Ilis Ilioluw.c 
74 
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)utee SSheb hereby engag^^ to be guided by his advice in all matters relating 
to the administration of ,s State, the British Government having the sole 
power of appointing or noving the said Minister, as they may see fit. 

Article IX. 

Such parts of the lOj rmer Treaty, concluded on the 24 th day of January 1826, 
s flic not affected Ijy the provisions of the present Agreement, shall remain 
1 full force, and ar« mutually binding on the contracting parties. 

"/ti; above IX. jArticles were agreed to at Kolhapoor, the i)th dag of Rumzan 
( corresponding with the 15<A March A. d. 1829 ). 

, ^ Small \ 

Muratli(;eScal\ (Signed) .1. Nisbet, 

of the Kollia- j Political Agent. 

\^poor State, y 

Ji'hi.' Jjefinitive Treaty , agreed to at Kolhapoor on the ]5<//. of March 1829, 
between Raja Shauoo Ciiutruputee Kurweeukur, Raja of Kolhcqwor, 
on the one part, and Josiaii Nisbet, Esq,, Political Agent, on the othei', 
is now confirmed by the Governor in Council of Bombay on the 15</t of 
July 1829, the preliminary Treaty of the 24t/t of October 1827, above 
referred to, having been previously confirmed in lihe manner. 

(Signed) J. Malcolm. 

„ T. Bradford. 

„ J. Romer. 

Ratified by the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council at Fort 
William in Bengal, thi.s Twenty-first day of Avgust, One thousand Eight 
hundred and Twenty-nine, 


(Signed) 


Company’s 

Seal. 


W. Bentinck. 
Combbrmere. 

W. B. Bayley. 
C. T. Metcalfe. 


By Command of the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, 

(Signed) G. Swinton, 

Chief Secretary to Government, 



s 



Proclamation issued on the 

Baja of Kolhapoor^ Sohrl 
Uhf prohibiting Suttee inVlili 

Know all our subjects, the British ] 
immolation, as performed by females, 
within their territory, and accordingly i 
considered on the subject, and have 
rule. We therefore proclaim that nol 
• dominions. Should any female resolutew deter 
incumbent on all the respectable people dV he 
also her neighbours, and Wutundars, and^j^^^avisda* 
her any aid, and to use their remonstrance ""to* 
resolution ; they should also ascertain the cause of her wlsi*. 
immolation, whether it is owing to grief, or otherwise, and a prom., 
be held out to her of relief being afforded. The person or persons su 
preventing her will report the matter to the head of the village, who will 
communicate the same to the Mamlutdar, and he will make the same known 
to us, when he will take measures in accordance with the usage of her caste. 

I7th Sufur ( corresponding with a. d, Wth March 1841^. 

(True translation) fSe4^) 

(Signed) A, N. Shaw, 

Acting Political Agent, Southern Muratha County. 





